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OES the bear know by instinct that it is wrong 
for him to steal from his brother bear? Is the 
growl of a dog with a bone really a warning 

to other dogs to respect the command, ‘Thou shalt 
not covet’’? Did you know that a pack of timber- 
wolves has been known to punish the wolf-sentinel 
who repeatedly gave ‘false witness’ about ap- 
proaching danger? Are the seven great ‘‘thou shalt 
nots’’ and the three great ‘thou shalts’’ known 
and observed by squirrels as well as elephants— 
by bees as well as birds? 

Where did Moses get the Ten Commardments? 
Did the finger of a personal God really write them 
“on tables of stone’’ or did the great Hebrew law- 
giver write them after long, profound observation 
of the lives of beasts as well as men? Was Moses 


FREE 


In order to stimulate an even wider interest in 
Ernest Thompson Seton’s remarkable revelations of 
the fascinating lives and habits of wild creatures, 
we have printed an edition of this astonishing little 
book for free distribution. 

If you do not yet know this great naturalist’s 
writings, you have the first of many great treats 
coming to you for the asking. We say the first, for 
frankly, we feel sure that you will be so de- 
lighted with Seton’s asborbing eye-witness story 
about how animals enforce the law of Moses among 
themselves that you will want to own and enjoy 
all of his fascinating bovuks. 

A REMARKABLE OFFER 

To supply the great and increasing demand 
for Seton’s works a new edition has just been 
published and the remarkable short-time offer we 
are now making brings these six beautiful volumes 
within easy reach of every home. 

Just send the coupon requesting ‘The Ten Com- 
mandments in the Animal World,’’ and we will 
also send you, with this book, the complete new 
edition of Seton’s works for five days’ FREE EX- 
AMINATION. 

These six wonderful volumes are out of the ordinary 
in every way. The dark, forest green covers are uniquely 
stamped with original drawings by the author, in place 
of titles. The text is printed on rich, soft paper, in clear, 
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Do animals obey the Ten 
better than men and women? ! 
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really a deep student of Nature's fundamental laws | 
as well as a great leader of crowds? 

These are fascinating questions. Their answers 
give to the nature-lover a fresh, vital interest in 
the lives of wild creatures. No one but a truly @ 
great observer of animal life could have answered 
them. Yet that is what the famous naturalist-au- 
thor, Ernest Thompson Seton, has done. 

In an absorbing little book called The Ten Coni- 
mandments in the Animal World he shows you, by 
actual examples from his notebooks, how every 
single one of the Mosaic laws are known and en- 
forced in the animal world. Wouldn’t this be an y 
absorbingly interesting thing to know? “ 

The book is a truly amazing disclosure. It has 
made enthusiastic nature students out of people 
who “thought they weren't interested’’ in Nature. 
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“THE TEN COMMANDMENTS in the ANIMAL WORLD” 
By Ernest Thompson Seton 


open type, with deep, generous margins. More than 1,450 
illustrations, 2,275 pages of the most absorbing and 
gripping tales of wild animals, Indians, scouts. And you 
can examine this entire fascinating l.brary for five days 
without obligation. 


SEND NO MONEY 

Today is the time to request this privi- 
lege, if you want to benefit by the special 
low price and secure ‘‘The Ten Command- 
ments in the Animal World’ FREE of 
cost. This unusual offer must be with- 
drawn as scon as the special edition is exhausted. — 
Don’t wait a day. Sim- —_ 
ply fill in and mail the 
coupon, and the set and 
free book will be sent 
you at once. 
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A Revolution in Book- 
Making 


The famous Handy Volume 
Issue achieved a revolution in 
book-making, and placed the 
Britannica in more than 250,000 
homes throughout the world. 
Its publication was hailed as a 
splendid contribution to popu- 
lar education because it put the 
Britannica ‘within the reach of 
everyone. 


Not to be Reprinted 


The reason for our decision not 
to reprint the Handy Volume 
Issue is this: It has become im- 
possible to maintain both issues 
of the Britannica in all their 
many styles of binding without 
raising the prices all round. And 
to raise prices would defeat the 
very object which the Handy 
Volume Issue was designed to 
achieve. 


Last Date—December 24 


We therefore decided to stand- 
ardize the Britannica on the 
basis of the Cambridge Issue. 


















Sign and Mail this Coupon 
to-day! 


You must act AT 
ONCE, for there are 
still available only a 
few of these marvelous 
Handy Volume sets. 
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While they last, we offer the few remaining 
Handy Volume Sets 
at HALF the PRICE 


of the regular Cambridge Issue 
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We will never reprint the Handy 
Volume Issue, and we will sell 
off the few sets of this Issue re- 
maining in stock at the greatest 
price reduction it has ever been 
possible for us to make. These 
sets are the Twelfth and latest 
edition and are completely up 
to date. 


The Finest Christmas 
Gift you could make 


No better present could be 
chosen this Christmas than the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica in the 
Handy Volume Issue. All the 
family, from youngest to oldest, 
will find the Britannica a never- 
ending source of entertainment 
and knowledge for years to come. 
As a gift the Handy Volume 
Issue now offered is especially 
attractive, because with each set 
we include free a handsome 
mahogany bookcase. 


But you must act at once, if you 
want to secure one of the few 


remaining sets still on hand. 
Sign and mail the attached 


coupon today! To-morrow may 
be too late. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


342 Madison Ave., 


BRITANNICA, 
New York City. 


INC., 


Please send me at once, 
soever, 52-page illustrated 
specimen pages, maps 


without any 


descriptive book containing 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, 12th and latest edition, 32 
volumes, on genuine India paper, together -with complete 
details of your special half-price closing-out sale. 
Mr. 
Nain: DOS. <..stiwndewsdeoenenceseuaseanene 
Miss 


Address 
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N article appeared in our November issue 
entitled “The Changing Morality of 
Women,” written by Miss Alyse Gregory, 

who is prominent in the ranks of feminists. Her 
implications, in the judgment of the editor, 
were misleading, as was also her belief that a 
more tolerant attitude prevails among women in 
general in matters relating to lapses in morals. 
The contribution was printed because it was re- 
garded as the expression of an important group 
of women thinkers. Though strongly dissenting 
from the opinions of the writer, the editor never- 
theless felt that this judgement on a question so 
important was a matter of contemporary history. 
Herewith we print a dissent from Mrs. Elizabeth 
Tilton, Chairman of the Legislative Committee 
of the Parents’ and Teachers’ Association, one 
of the most influential bodies of American 
women, and in a subsequent issue there will ap- 
pear a contribution in reply to Miss Gregory, 
written by a distinguished woman whose oppor- 
tunities for observation are unsurpassed: 


Every one must be glad to see the American 
woman, in the person of Miss Alyse Gregory, 
‘in her article, ‘‘The Changing Morality of Wo- 
man,’’ showing signs of real thinking, something 
that our modern world with its big city popula- 
tion fights shy of. Miss Gregory has a facile 
mind and a fast flowing pen. I, however, 
differ somewhat in her interpretation of history 
and in her conclusion that the modern inde- 
pendence of women is possibly tending to de- 
prive her of her previous regard for chastity. 

To me history shows that as regards sex the 
American woman is distinctly a product of her 
Teutonic forebears, Christianity being somewhat 
though not altogether an aside. The early 
Christians were Jews. Women held a position 
among them fairly good as those times went. 
But primitive Christianity among the Jews soon 
became extinct because what these primitive 
Christians wanted did not happen, namely, the 
immediate return of Jesus and the setting up 
here on earth of the Kingdom of the Jews, re- 
garded as the Millennium. What existed was 
the echo of the Christian movement in the 
Greco-Roman world—a dying world. It had 
thought till it could go no further by sheer 
thinking. The Greeks went just as far as good 
guessing could go. 

It was left for our modern world to go further 
by the development of science. Christianity 
then took on the complexion of a world that was 
spent and that put its best strength on the 
world to come. The way to reach the world 
to come, in the minds of a _ senile race, is 
naturally to abjure the pleasures of the body. 
It was not Christianity as conceived by the 
Jews that gave woman her character of a 
thing to be despised, but the dying Greco- 
Roman world influencing with its moribund 
emotion the Christianity that had _ floated 
across from Asia Minor. Chrysostom was 
neither Christian nor Jew when he said of 
woman that she was ‘‘a necessary evil, a 
natural temptation, a domestic peril, a deadly 


fascination and a, painted ill.’”’ He was simply 
a dying pagan too spent to take pleasure in 
normal healthy ideas. 

Far in the North was a race that was not 
spent—the Teutons. No one who reads Tacitus 
can fail to recognize in his description of those 
Northern women a description of the present- 
day American woman by and large. These 
brave and independent creatures are pictured 
as following their husbands into battle and 
sucking their wounds for them. Unchastity is 
the terrible sin, and for this offense a member 
is expelled from the tribe. ~ Conditions in the 
North were very hard, and the man was forced 
to secure from the woman tremendous assis- 
tance. To obtain this he hed to develop her by 
treating her well, listening to her and allowing 
her a great deal of independence. The soft life 
of the East under warm skies, where conditions 
of agriculture are easily developed, produced 
a voluptuousness and a subservience that the 
Northern life could not afford. These Teutons 
overran the Greco-Roman world. They over- 
ran the pale Christianity of that dying pagan 
world. The woman as described by Chrysostom 
begins to disappear as the Middle Ages and the 
Northern tribes advance and the Virgin Mary 
begins to appear in all her pitying gentleness 
and ecstatic nobility. Worship of woman in- 
creases until about 1200 A. D. Dante gives us 
the beginning of chivalry. Woman on a pedestal 
appears. She really is the Northern woman 
tempered with Latin poetry, but at heart a 
chaste Teuton headed for independence. So she 
has gone on winning side by side with men, 
first with the middle class and then with the 
working class, her civil and political rights. 
Men have blazed the trail for wider education 
and a broader franchise for themselves only to 
give them a little later to their womankind. 

To say now, because woman has taken the 
last step that gives her the ballot, she will lose 
that something that has held her true to type, 
the independence, the respectability, the chastit* 
of her Teuton forebears, is to misread history. 
What Miss Gregory sees as a prominent trait 
in our modern world, the disregard of the canons 
of chastity, is a blemish which is purely local. 
This trait is almost negligible in the country 
as a whole. The chief characteristics of the 
country come from the Bible classes of the 
South and the prairie-made women and men of 
the West. It is not the sex instinct that is 
driving these women into business and causing 
them to seek men with whom they can live un- 
married. If they go into business, it is because 
they, too, want to partake of the intoxication of 
their time, big business, efficiently carried on 
and well paid. That is the pre-occupation of 
Americans today, and American women like to 
be in it just as American men. This is what 
inspires the average American girl .of today. 
She likes the efficiency and she needs the money 
that a real business house can give her. 

New York Is not America. It is exotic, at- 
tracting the artist and the literary set. These 
always break the traces. But even in New 
York, crowded, impossible New York, where 
space and sun become as precious as gold, this 
sharing of homes between men and women does 
not necessarily mean a loss of chastity, but 
often a better control of it. It may mean more 
Teutonism, not less. With exceptions, the eman- 
cipated American girl, stenographer or secre 
tary in a big business house, has greater con- 
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HE CURRENT HISTORY MAGA- 

ZINE with this issue takes a forward 

step in recording contemporary his- 
tory throughout the world. The magazine 
has formed a Board of Associates consist- 
ing of twelve distinguished American his- 
torians, chosen from the Departments of 
History of twelve leading American uni- 
versities, who will cover the history of the 
world, month by menth, by regions. For 
this purpose the nations of Europe, Asia, 
Africa and the Americas have been divided 
into twelve regions, and each historian 
will chronicle the history of each month’s 
events in the countries assigned to him. 


These regions are classified under a 
flexible system embracing (a) considera- 
tions of political unity, even where the 
component States are widely separated 
(viz., the British Empire, under which fall 
Ireland, Canada, India, and so forth) ; (b) 
geographical propinquity, unity of lan- 
guage (the United States and Canada, 
South America, France and Belgium, Ger- 
many and Austria, Mexico and Central 
America, and so forth); (c) geographical 
propinquity and _ political interrelations 
(Turkey and the Near East; Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Balkans, Russia and the Bal- 
tic States, the Far East, and so forth) ; (d). 


Virginia 
WituiamM Stearns Davis......Minnesota 


The British Empire 

Minor European States 

France and Belgium 

Mexico and Central America 
Turkey and the Near East 
Eastern Europe and the Balkans 
Russia and the Baltic States 
Germany and Austria 

Italy 

The Far East and Africa 


small detached European States or groups 
of States, neutrals during the war, exclud- 


ed from the concert of European powers in 
the ensuing peace and geographically or 
politically isolated (minor European States, 
viz., Spain, Holland, Switzerland, Scandi- 
navian countries, and so forth). Italy, for 
obvious reasons, stands alone, and the same 
may be said of Africa. 


The national and international events 
of each month, under this arrangement, 
will thus be recorded and interpreted by 
specialists who are pre-eminently quali- 
fied for the task, by reason of close famil- 
iarity with the political, social and eco- 
nomic conditions in the regions treated. 
They have wide international equipment 
and scholarly attainments. They have spe- 
cial qualifications arising from former 
residence in the countries treated, enjoy 
personal acquaintance with leading states- 
men of these nations, and are all distin- 
guished in their respective fields. The 
record that they will present for each issue 
of this magazine will be authentic, derived 
from fundamental sources, and, above all, 
impartial. 

The sweep of events throughout the 
world since 1914 has transformed the 
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whole complexion of national and interna- 
tional relations. The cataclysm caused by 
the World War has brought an aftermath 
of ruin and destruction in Europe; the con- 
sequences have been acute in the Far East, 
and have profoundly affected the Western 
Hemisphere. Slowly and blindly, devas- 
tated Europe is climbing upward to social 
and economic reconstruction. But many 
foci of potential conflagration still remain 
to give disquiet. The Franco-German 
drama is only one of these post-war phe- 
nomena. The victory of Turkey over Greece 
and her diplomatic triumphs over the al- 
lied nations have echoed throughout all 
Islam. The Succession States that arose on 
the ruins of Austria-Hungary and Turkey 
have inherited complex racial problems 
and conflicts due to the annexation of alien 
peoples. Soviet Russia, vast and enig- 
matic, looms on the horizon of Eastern 
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Europe, half facing toward the still more 
enigmatic East. 

Africa has been shaken by the reappor- 
ticnment of its vast domains. Throughout 
South America, alse, the repercussion of 
the tremendous changes in international 
relations has created new problems. In 
cur own country a new phase of world 
issues has arisen, which is reflected in eco- 
nomic, political and social life, and which 
radically affects the interests and thought 
of the American people. 

Never was there a time in the latter-day 
history of the world when clear, authori- 
tative and impartial recording of authen- 
ticated facts was so urgently needed. It is 
the intention of this magazine to give its 
readers such a record—a record furnished 
by a board of unprejudiced professional 
experts, whose work will foster the cause 
of universal truth. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Avgert BUSHNELL Hart 


Professor of Government, Harvard University; Chairman of the 
Board of the Associates in CURRENT HISTORY 


N this initial number of a new service, 

I designed to present from month to 
month a survey of the things most sig- 
nificant in the current history of the vari- 
ous countries of the world, the first neces- 
sity is to decide what kind of things are 


vital. A choice must be made. This is 
especially true for our own nation, for the 
daily and weekly press of the United States 
record numberless events and discussions 
which are at least important enough to 
print once. 

The simplest method of compiling a 
monthly summary would be merely to re- 
arrange the most outstanding occurrences 
in the form of annals. Those items con- 
nected with large figures such as the Pres- 
ident, Mayors of cities, college and rail- 
road Presidents, labor leaders and owners 
of swift race horses, would come to the 
surface in such a process; and in the fore- 
front would stand the passing events that 
seem for the moment big. 

That basis of choice is not broad enough 
for the purpose of the Monthly Survey 
which will henceforth appear in CURRENT 
History. It cannot be limited to an enu- 


meration of the main events, or to a chro- 
nology of statutes, proclamation and public 
statements, or to a list of earthquakes, 
hold-ups and fires, or to annals of the com- 
ings and goings of great men. Such sum- 
maries, however convenient to the searcher 
for exact knowledge, are not surveys, but 
chronicles. To make a real survey it is 
necessary to register, out of the multitu- 
dinous stars of our national firmament of 
men and women, only the brightest; and 
those stars must be grouped into constella- 
tions. 

At the start must be taken into consider- 
ation the double personality of our coun- 
try; first the individuals, then groups and 
combinations of all sorts. The United 
States, more than any other country in the 
world, shows a variety of interests and or- 
ganizations. First, a triple government— 
the nation, forty-eight States and more 
than a thousand cities, each with its various 
branches day by day setting down their 
records to. make history. Within these 
three geographical groups exist vast so- 
cial organizations—churches, fraternities, 
learned societies, commercial bodies, labor 
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unions, schools and universities, race or- 
ganizations, reform societies, military and 
veteran societies—all deciding and record- 
ing things of moment to the nation. 


These aggregations of human beings are 
engaged in a series of issues, problems and 
controversies which are the material 
around which political and social activity 
clusters. Such are immigration, the closed 
shop, agricultural depression, the cost of 
coal, railroad and steamship transportation, 
and prohibition. All of these issues give 
rise to difficulties and adjustments which 
are part of a survey of the nation’s life. 


Besides these political and social issues 
we must never leave out of sight the intel- 
lectual part of American life, education, 
literature, the drama, public works and 
buildings, and great engineering projects. 
Yet space is limited, and there is room in 
:this brief survey for only the most essential 
matters in a month’s life of 120,000,000 
people. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


First in the public mind comes always 
the National Government, and particularly 
the head of the nation. During the last 
month President Coolidge has gone stead- 
ily forward in his own way. Personal 
visitors and delegations have found him a 
good listener, and also a man who makes 
his meaning known in quiet and clear lan- 
guage. He “sticks to his job.” When 
asked to go to New York to address a 
Harding memorial, he put it to the delega- 
tion to decide whether he could not better 
honor Harding’s memory by standing up 
to the heavy duties of his office in Wash- 
ington, 

During the month he has issued several 
proclamations and public announcements. 
Among them are: The fixing of Oct. 9 as 
a National Fire Prevention Day; the issu- 
ing of an appeal for a fund to aid Japan 
(Sept. 16); the publication of his inten- 
tion to call a conference of Governors 
(Sept. 21); here also may be mentioned 
his opening of the national convention of 
the American Red Cross (Sept. 24). On 
the same day he expressed his satisfaction 
that the United States came out of the 
World War “ unencumbered by spoils, in- 
dependent, unattached and unbought.” On 
Sept. 28 he announced that veterans of any 


national war, suffering from any disease, 
ought to be admitted free to the Federal 
hospitals. He issued a proclamation for a 
National Educational Week (Sept. 30). 
On Oct. 3 he sent a message to the Western 
Tariff Association containing the sentence: 
“The obvious necessity for maintaining a 
proper measure of protection to American 
industry and production in the face of 
chaotic industrial conditions following the 
war has unquestionably brought us nearer 
to a national solidarity on this issue.” The. 
President is paying close attention to the 
great outstanding problems of the farmer 
and American shipping. He has in general 
followed out his early decision to maintain 
the policies announced by President Hard- 
ing. 

In the departments and Federal services 
there have been few changes. So far as 
personal advisers are concerned, there is’ 
no indication of any drift out of the Cabi- 
net. General Sawyer, personal physician. 
to President Harding, now retires. It has 
been announced by the Civil Service Com- 
mission that the employes of the Federal 
Government on June 30 last were about: 
990,000, as against about 920,000 during 
the World War. The great question of the 
reorganization of the departments in Wash- 
ington is still under consideration. 


It was announced (Oct. 4) that Ambas-’ 
sador Harvey and Ambassador Childs had 
arranged with President Harding to with-, 
draw from their appointments at London 
and at Rome. * * * A court-martial of 
the commander of the squadron of seven; 
destroyers that went ashore on the Califor- 
nia coast (Sept. 8) brought out the fact 
that the disaster was due to a refusal to; 
accept the official bearings radioed from 
the Government station on land. * * * 
The high credit of the Treasury was 
shown when about $250,000,000 of short- 
term Treasury certificates was subscribed 
twice over (Sept. 15). 


NATIONAL AND STATE POLiTICs 


In national and State politics the prin- 
cipal events of the month have been the 
selection of Kendrick (Sept. 8) as organi- 
zation Republican Mayor of Philadelphia, 
almost without opposition; the election to, 
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FOR DISARMAMENT 


By Denis P. Myers 


Corresponding Secretary and Librarian of the World Peace Foundation 
Mr. Myers, who is well known as a student of international 
affairs and as a writer on questions affecting the status of world 


peace, has just returned to the United States from Geneva, where ~ 
he attended the sessions of the League’s fourth Assembly 


Fourth annual Assembly of the League of Nations galvanized by Italo- 
Greek crisis—League action not sensational, but effective—Progress made 
toward armament control, amendment of covenant, and budget reduction 


to live a troubled, fateful existence. 

Until just before the Fourth Assem- 
bly was scheduled to meet on Sept. 3, the 
annual “dress parade” of the institution 
promised to be about as insignificant a 
meeting as any of the several hundred gath- 
erings held by an extremely active organ- 
ization. And then, unexpectedly, it be- 


7 HE League of Nations seems destined 


came almost epoch-making. 
It happened that in Italy eight months 


before, a political adventurer had come to 
power over the bodies of the respectable 
old parties, and was faced by political op- 
position of such a character that he had 
deemed it necessary to save his political 
head by postponing elections. Just at that 
juncture the Italian members of a Boun- 
dary Commission operating under the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors, were slain on 
Greek territory. Mussolini had undoubted- 
ly cleaned the Italian house internally, but 
the formula with which he had accom- 
plished that—nationalism—made it almost 
inevitable that he insure his internal tenure 
of power by an external coup when such 
a perfect opportunity was offered. The 
famous ultimatum and occupation of Corfu 
created a situation at Geneva which for 
the first time tested the League machinery 
against a so-called first-class power. 


The assembly of the League, from its 
opening on Sept. 3 to its closing on Sept. 
30, never touched that situation directly, 
but the existence of the crisis affected its 
whole work, and the fact that it was in 
convention profoundly affected the result. 
As compared with other assemblies, the 


plenary meetings were fewer, because in 
effect the member States insisted on dis- 
cussing the Greco-Italian affair, yet did 
not want to force discussion before the 
situation was ripe for consideration. On 
the other hand, the delegations of the forty- 
seven countries represented were unani- 
mous respecting the general course of ac- 
tion to be followed and also unanimous in 
their opinion of the contingent resort to 


force represented by the occupation of 
Corfu. 


For a month the Italian delegation at 
Geneva was isolated by the force of public 
opinion. For the first time no Italian 
was given either a Vice Presidency or com- 
mittee chairmanship, so that the Rome 
Government had no voice in the manage- 
ment of the Assembly. Opinion was so 
tense that no Italian ventured to address 
the Assembly. ‘The committees were ex- 
ceedingly skeptical of the good faith of 
any Italian proposals, and almost seemed 
to take pleasure in picking flaws in them 
and voting them down. In an interna- 
tional gathering of the representatives of 
forty-eight States, one of the great States, 
having emphasized by action that it was a 

power,” found itself a nonentity. 


The actual Greco-Italian question as it 
came before the League was handled by 
the Council, and there was never any pos- 
sibility of regarding it as involving the use 
of force because the appeal was made 
under Article 15, that is, under the con- 
ciliatory procedure clauses. The signifi- 
cance of the alignment described is there- 
fore to be found in the manner in which 








that procedure worked. No responsible 
person at Geneva ever considered it pos- 
sible or desirable either to make threats 
or use force. There was absolutely no 
suggestion of a superstate in being or in 
action. Instead, there was a serious ef- 
fort to develop the process of agreement 
within the scope of the general principles 
of morality binding upon all nations. 
The machinery for reaching such agree- 
ment was unexpectedly and vigorously im- 
peded by Italy, with the result that ques- 
tions of fundamental importance were put 
forward for settlement so as to clarify and 
strengthen the machinery for the future. 


From the League point of view the 
Greco-Italian crisis proved that it is an 
efficient channel for mobilizing the right 
kind of opinion, that it is capable of 
mollifying extreme attitudes and of affect- 
ing beneficially the regular methods of 
diplomacy, that it seeks peace by agree- 
ment rather than its own “prestige,” that 
though its machinery is still undeveloped, 
the League is not developing in the direc- 
tion of a superstate, but rather toward a 
concert of conciliation. 

The position of the League in the Greco- 
Italian affair was not understood even in 
Geneva. There was an expectation of dra- 
matic action, an expectation that the insti- 
tution would uphold its own “prestige” and 
assert its opinion regardless of opposition, 
possibilities which were at no time permis- 
sible under the Covenant of the League, 
and which to the careful students of inter- 
national affairs who were present at the 
Assembly seemed to be undesirable in 
themselves. A diplomatic success of a co- 
operative society against one of its mem- 
bers which was at the moment striving to 
free itself of control would be anomalous 
in terms. What was aimed at was, first, to 
prevent the peace from being actually 
broken and, second, to insure the setting of 
a good precedent for the future. No one 
who reads the Assembly proceedings of 
Sept. 28 can be in doubt about the senti- 
ment of fifty-three nations of the world 
concerning the future, and the remarks on 
that occasion certainly did not give Italy 
or any other member State any encourage- 
ment to rebel against the authority of the 
Leacue a second time. 
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Procress Towarp DISARMAMENT 


The second critical matter which came 
before the fourth Assembly and renders it 
notable was the elaboration of the treaty 
of mutual guarantee. It has been custom- 
ary to assume that the disarmament pro- 
gram of the League is lagging. That, how- 
ever, is a subject which the world has had 
with it for several hundred years, and only 
he who has never studied it imagines it to 
be a simple problem or one that will be 
settled by any single meeting or any single 
document. It is such a fundamental prob- 
lem that progress in solving it must be the 
aim rather than complete solution at the 
present time. 

The draft treaty of mutual assistance 
which was to be communicated to the mem- 
ber States in order to elicit their views re- 
specting it represented an outstanding ad- 
vance toward the control of international 
armament. This is the first time in the his- 
tory of the world that a large number of 
States—fifty-four in this case—have voted 
that any document bearing upon reduction 
of armament of all kinds should be con- 
sidered by them seriously and officially 
with a view to depriving themselves of 
firearms. Progress in this respect being 
measured by steps rather than jumps, it is 
well to define with some care the present 
status of the proposition. 


The first Assembly in 1920 provided for 
a commission qualified in matters of a po- 
litical, social and economic nature to sub- 
mit proposals for the reduction of arma- 
ments in the form of a draft treaty. Last 
year the work of the Temporary Mixed 
Commission had progressed to the point 
where the Assembly was enabled to pass 
a resolution embodying the general prin- 
ciples to be realized in such a draft treaty. 
On proposals made by Lord Robert Cecil 
and Colonel Réquin the commission was 
able to submit a single text to the fourth 
Assembly, which was referred to its third 
committee, which then virtually became an 
international conference of fifty-three 
States on the reduction of armaments. 

This committee in the course of seven- 
teen meetings worked out a text acceptable 
to the member States. The difficulties of 
the subject, however, resulted in some dis- 
cussions taking place in the personal 
rather than the official capacity of the 
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delegates, and revealed divergencies of 
view on some points. Moreover, “a large 
number of Governments have not yet ex- 
pressed their opinions” on the resolution 
embodying general principles. As a con- 
sequence, it was decided “to request the 
Council to submit the draft treaty of mu- 
tual assistance to the Governments for 
their consideration, asking them to com- 
municate their views in regard to it.” 

The draft which, having been worked 
out by fifty-three States, is now being 
studied by the present fifty-four member 
States of the League, with a view to formal 
and effective acceptance, begins with this 
epoch-making declaration: “The high con- 
tracting parties solemnly declare that ag- 
gressive war is an international crime and 
severally undertake that no one of them 
will be guilty of its commission.” It is 


worthy of remark that this text was 
adopted in both committee and Assembly 
without any adverse discussion or vote. 
The general principle that a guarantee 
and reduction of armament are interdepen- 
dent is enunciated as “the result of prac- 
tical experience, and in no way as the 


expression of a legal principle.” The 
general guarantee is defined in the treaty, 
and in the case of certain countries may 
be supplemented by special treaties, an 
idea which was accepted after some op- 
position and serious objections, on condi- 
tion that the special treaties must be sub- 
mitted to the Council for examination, so 
as to avoid the danger of the existence of 
secret treaties of a partial character. On 
such a basis each State is obligated to 
estimate the amount of reduction it can 
effect in virtue of the operation of this 
single or double guarantee. On these esti- 
mates the Council will draw up the plan 
of reduction provided for in Article 8 of 
the Covenant, and after adherence thereto 
the reduction becomes effective for a 
period laid down in the treaty. 


It may reasonably be held that this 
system represents the minimum view of 
the fifty-four member States of the 
League concerning reduction of arma- 
ment. The discussions indicated that the 
powers which will not accept the draft 
will not be the most military, but the least 
so. The latter object to its not going 
further. Christian Lange expressed this 
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viewpoint thus: that the proper approach 
to the subject was “that armaments are 
the means of attack and intimidation, and 
not a means of defense or security.” It 
is clear that the League will go forward 
in reducing armament. In fact, the mem- 
ber States passed a resolution in favor of 
keeping their armament budgets down to 
those of the present fiscal year at least. 
It approved the establishment of a year- 
book of statistical] information concerning 
national armaments, continued all] study 
commissions, and called for an interna- 
tional conference on traffic in arms. 


PosITION OF AMERICA AT ASSEMBLY 


The relation of the United States to 
the League is a perennial question. The 
League has taken the assertions of the 
United States Government in the past at 
their face value; and it is amusing or 
humiliating, as you please, to study the 
position of the United States at Geneva. 
All League activities likely to interest the 
United States are communicated to the 
Washington Government as they are to 
other Governments, that of Germany, for 
instance. In many matters an invitation is 
sent, owing to the character of the ques- 
tion—for instance, the opium problem. 
The regular procedure is for the Depart- 
ment of State to decline the invitation. 
Later it lets Geneva know that it would 
like to send an observer, strictly unofficial 
as usual. When that person arrives in 
Geneva he “sits in,” adding nothing to the 
discussion, but every once in a while an- 
nouncing that if such and such a thing 
is not done the United States, which might 
(wish to) adhere after the work was done, 
would not be able to do so. The League 
tries to be polite; it is in business for the 
good it can do, and it is not much con- 
cerned whether non-members are  dis- 
pleased with its labors or not. But it gets 
very little constructive aid from the 
United States in werking out the problems 
under consideration. 


As an example of this the conferenc? 
on obscene publications and the proceed- 
ings of the second committee on opium 
may be cited. The conference was held 
during the course of the Assembly with- 
out being connected with it. The United 
States had the customary unofficial ob- 
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server, who, every once in a while, held 
up the proceedings in the manner de- 
scribed, but had no authority to cast a 
favorable vote. 

The United States delegation arranged 
to have an invitation sent to them on the 
opium discussion in the Assembly, and 
arrived full of proposals. After they 
were heard, the commission reported 
favorably a proposal for two conferences 
next July, instead of the one they had 
themselves planned. One conference will 
be to provide measures respecting opium 
production and control in the Far East, 
and the other to conclude an agreement 
on the control of manufacture, produc- 
tion and export of narcotics. The United 
States having had its way with the Assem- 
bly in getting the conference split in two 
has now consented to participate in it 
officially and to share responsibility for 
working out the problem. 


Turning to the League’s own internal af- 
fairs, finance was the most intriguing prob- 
lem up at the Assembly. It cost about as 
much to run the League, the International 
Labor Office and the Permanent Court— 
all of whose accounts are voted in one 
budget—as it does to build a modern tor- 
pedo boat. The spectacle of fifty-two na- 
tions disputing over the budget is scarcely 
edifying. If the same kind of economy 
were by any chance ever practiced in any 
national Government, the efficiency of the 
machinery of administration would be 
seriously impaired. 


LeacueE Bupcet REDUCED 


This year the Budget Committee of the 
Assembly, after interminable discussions, 
reduced the budget by a matter of 2,000,- 
000 gold francs Swiss, about half of which 
was cut out of working capital and tempo- 
rary accounts. The budget was finally voted 
at 23,233,635.70 Swiss francs of which the 
League of Nations gets a little less than 
half for current 1924 expenses, or 11,141,- 
449 francs. The International Labor Of- 
fice budget is 6,917,295 francs, and the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
requires 1,916,002 francs for 1924. The 
total budget is distributed among the 
States in 932 units, so that Salvador, which 
pays one unit, finds its annual dues in 
three organizations costing 24,929 francs, 
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or $4,812.50. It costs the British Empire, 
at 88 units $370,921; France, at 78 the sum 
of $322,796; India, at 65, a total of $312,- 
813; Italy, at 61, the sum of $293,562, and 
so forth. The total budget amounts to less 
than $4,500,000. The current War and 
Navy Department expenses of the United 
States for one year would run the League 
of Nations for about 150 years. 


The reduction of this year’s budget was 
done somewhat at the expense of salaries, 
of which a percentage is adjustable to the 
cost of living. This year’s cut has not 
seriously interfered with efficiency, and if 
the habit of economy does not grow, no ir- 
reparable damage will be done. But 
everybody who encounters the Secretariat 
personnel is immediately impressed with 
its quality, efficiency and devotion to 
duty. The reason is that decent salaries 
are paid, according to any fair standard, 
considering the technical ability required. 
The Secretary General has about $20,000 
a year, the heads of sections $6,000 or 
$7,000, and stenographers $1,100 or * 
$1,200. These trained workers are far 


away from their homes, in positions of 


limited tenure, and in many cases have 
taken long chances on a permanent career 
in accepting a five-year Secretariat ap- 
pointment. If salaries were to be reduced 
to the scale of European Governmental 
stipends, the result would be the same as 
it has been in those countries. No real 
ability would work at the price, and an 
inefficient bureaucracy would come into 
being. The Assembly is evidently ap- 
preciative of that fact, and is not desirous 
of forcing any such result. 


Every Assembly leaves the constitu- 
tional aspect of the League somewhat dif- 
ferent from before. Its influence in the 
world is still rising, for this year two new 
States were admitted, the Irish Free State 
on Sept. 10, and Ethiopia (Abyssinia) on 
Sept. 28. Both admissions had features 
of special interest. The Irish entrance 
into the League gave an international rec- 
ognition to the new status of the Emerald 
Isle, and likewise made the so-called Brit- 
ish bloc of votes in the Assembly seven in- 
stead of six. The entrance of Ethiopia 
indicated the development of a constitu- 
tional practice which has manifested itself 
before, namely, admission under condi- 
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tions. The difficulty in the case of Ethi- 
opia was slavery. The League took a 
servitude over the country in that respect 
and then, having insured its ability to ef- 
fect a very desirable internal reform, 
brought that ancient Christian country 
into the family of nations for the first 
time in history. A touch of color was 
added to the proceedings on the occasion of 
both unanimous votes by the representa- 
tives of the newly admitted States address- 
ing their fifty-two brother nations in the 
national idiom. 


A number of changes were made in the 
membership of the Council, Uruguay, 
Brazil, Belgium, Sweden, Czechoslovakia 
and Spain being elected as non-permanent 
members. The replacement of China by 
Czechoslovakia in the Council brought 
forth a remonstrance from China, on the 
ground that the principle of geographical 
distribution had been violated. An intima- 
tion was given that China, which is one of 
the largest contributors to the treasury of 
the League, might withdraw from member- 
ship. 


AMENDMENT ACTION 


Another constitutional question was the 
ratification of amendments to the cove- 
nant passed by the second Assembly and 
awaiting ratification. The discussion of 
the question was instrumental in bringing 
in some of the ratifications necessary for 
putting the amendments into force, and in 
the end the Secretary General was author- 
ized to correspond with the dilatory Gov- 
ernments with a view to securing effective 
changes incidental to the existence of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
the definite allocation of expenses and the 
precision of the amendatory machinery. 


Two more amendments were considered. 
One proposed by the British delegation 
respecting Article 16, on economic sanc- 
tions, was postponed. The other was the 
pending Canadian proposal relative to the 
famous Article 10. Originally the 
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Canadians had asked for the elimination 
of the article; then chey asked for an addi- 
tion to it with a view to defining the 
method of its realization in practice 

A resolution interpreting Article 10 of 
the covenant so as to leave to each State 
the exclusive right of determining to what 
extent, if any, military assistance should be 
given to any nation that was attacked, was 
adopted in commission, but rejected by 
the Assembly on Sept 25 (thirteen States 
abstaining from voting) by the adverse 
vote of Persia, which prevented the re- 
quired unanimity. The President held that 
because of the peculiarity of the vote, the 
purpose, though not accepted, had not been 
defeated, and at his suggestion the result 
was communicated to the Council. 

The British mandate for Palestine and 
the French mandate for Syria -were de- 
clared effective from Sept. 29. The co- 
operation of the League in guaranteeing 
and administering a loan to Hungary, on 
the same terms as those upon which the 
loan to Austria was made, was promised 
by the Council whenever the loan should 
be authorized by the Reparations Commis- 
sion. 


THe Wortp Court 


A communication from the Conference 
of Ambassadors at Paris, on Sept. 20, 
asked the co-operation of the League in 
arranging an amicable settlement of a 
boundary controversy between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia over the region of Jawor- 
lina. The Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice at The Hague, which ended 
its regular session the middle of Septem- 
ber, will meet again in special sessiori 
early in November to deal with this ques- 
tion. The court has been asked to give 
an opinion as to whether or not the deci- 
sions of a special commission appointed 
under the Treaty of St. Germain to regu- 
late the question of frontiers are judicially 
of such a binding nature as to be accepted 
as final, this being the point upon which 
the two countries concerned have disagreed. 
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EUROPE’S INDICTMENT 





OF AMERICA 


By CuHaRLEes SAROLEA 


Professor in the University of Edinburgh, Scotland; author of many 
works on literature and modern history 


The startling change in Europe’s attitude toward America— 
Conflicting views on the aloofness of the United States— 
Disappointed hopes of aid to solve the problems of the war- 
stricken countries—Unpleasant facts that Americans should face 


dramatic and abrupt political mu- 

tation in recent history than the 
changed attitude of Europe to the United 
States of America. In 1918 the American 
people were raised on a pinnacle as the 
one nation chosen by Providence to save 
civilization from destruction. Not only 
was America credited with boundless re- 
sources; she was also credited with the 
most lofty ideals and with the magnani- 
mous resolve to carry out those ideals at 
whatever cost. 

Today, in European estimation, how 
has America fallen from her high estate? 
It is true never did her financial credit 
stand higher, but never has her moral 
prestige sunk lower. Not only are the 
American people subjected to constant at- 
tacks in the European press, but it strange- 
ly happens that on this occasion the state 
of public opinion is even more unfavor- 
able than one might infer from the stric- 
tures of the press. Europe is given over 
to chaos and confusion, and she makes 
America largely responsible for that 
chaos. None of the high hopes based on 
the American people have been realized 
and the bitterness of the disillusionment 
is in proportion to the extravagance of 
European expectations. 

From the first day of the armistice, in 
the coursé of my wanderings in every part 
of the Continent, I have had unusual op- 
portunities to study those currents and 
cross-currents of European opinion. I have 
interviewed Kings and Presidents, Prime 
Ministers and party leaders, journalists 


. a has perhaps ‘been no more 


and soldiers, teachers and preachers, the 
man of business and the man in the street. 
In summing up briefly the conclusions of 
my investigations, I shall do so without re- 
serve or reticence and with all the greater 
frankness because I believe myself that 
Europe is mistaken in most of her judg- 
ments of American foreign policy. No 
useful purpose can be served by not stating 
the facts as they are; on the contrary, a 
very useful purpose will be served by an 
outspoken statement of the truth. 

It would be entirely misleading to infer 
that the opinion of Europe is homogeneous 
and that her judgments are unanimous. 
There is not one solid body of opinion; 
rather are there many conflicting opinions, 
and each one of those opinions reflects the 
fluctuating hopes and fears, the sympa- 
thies and antipathies, the passions and 
prejudices, of various sections of the Eu- 
ropean community. In this chaotic welter 
of reason and emotion, of fact and fiction, 
which we are pleased to call the European 
mentality, there are at least five which it 
is advisable carefully to distinguish and to 
emphasize. 

First, there is the attitude of the pacifist 
who approves of the present course of 
American policy. 

Second, there is the attitude of the cynic, 
who, while he takes a low estimate of 
American policy as he takes of every other 
policy, yet submits to what he believes to 
be inevitable evils. 

Third, there is the attitude of the dis- 
appointed moralist who protests with bitter 
indignation against what he considers the 
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betrayal of a great trust and the waste of 
a great opportunity. 

Fourth, there is the attitude of the man 
of the world, who, although regretting the 
American attitude, honestly tries to under- 
stand the American point of view. 


Fifth and last, there is the attitude of 
the optimist and the idealist who con- 
tinues to believe in constructive American 
intervention, who retains an indestructible 
faith in the magnanimity and good sense 
of the American Commonwealth, and who 
remains convinced that in the fullness of 
time the New World will intervene to save 
Europe from a catastrophe. 


The relative strength of each current of 
opinion may be different in different Euro- 
pean countries, and in each country we 
shall probably discover a recurrence of the 
same moods and hear a repetition of iden- 
tical arguments. 


Pacirist APPROVAL OF NON-INTERVENTION 


l The pacifist section heartily endorses 

the American policy of non-interven- 
tion. We shall find it mainly repre- 
sented in the Labor Party and in the Non- 
conformist churches. The Labor Party in 
most European Parliaments denounces the 
Treaty of Versailles and the League of Na- 
tions even more cordially than they are 
denounced by the United States Congress. 
America, the pacifists hold, has been 
shamelessly treated by European Govern- 
ments. She entered the war on a wave of 
popular enthusiasm and idealism. She 
made a gigantic effort. In July, 1918, the 
situation of the Allies was desperate. The 
surrender of Paris was expected every mo- 
ment. At the eleventh hour America saved 
the situation. 


But once the hour of danger was passed 
the Allies refused to listen to America. In 
October, 1918, the Allies and Germany had 
accepted the Fourteen Points. At Versailles 
the Fourteen Points were ignored. The 
peace treaty deceived both Germany and 
America. 

Today the European victors, whether 
great or small, are intoxicated by the new 
wine of victory. Almost everywhere even 
the newly liberated nationalities are found 
to be oppressing the racial minorities and 
imitating the evil example of the van- 
quished Germanic Empire. Political reac- 


— 


tion is again supreme and the war which 
was to end war has only resulted in a re- 
crudescence of militarism everywhere. Dur- 
ing the World War the Allies did not ceas2 
to protest against arbitrary imprisonments 
in the territories occupied by the German 
conquerors, against the taking of hostages, 
against the deportations of civilians. Yet 
in the Ruhr the Allies have done exactly 
what the Germans did, with the aggravat- 
ing circumstance that they have done so 
in the midst of peace. Hundreds of cities 
were made vicariously responsible for the 
deeds of individual ofienders. Thousands 
of German Burgomasters and public offi- 
cials were sent to prison merely for doing 
what they considered their patriotic duty. 
When I visited a considerable number of 
such political prisoners, Mayors and public 
officials, in the celis of Bonn Prison, I 
found men suffering in a hideous dungeon 
because they had discharged their public 
duty. Tens of thousands of Rhinelanders 
were deported and separated from their 
families. And all the time the League of 
Nations, which is nothing but a league of 
the victorious powers, looked on in futile 
impotence. Only the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church dared to raise his voice: a 
voice crying in the European wilderness. 

In the face of such an insane policy, 
the European Governments still have the 
impudence to press for the financial aid 
of America. To grant such aid would 
simply be to encourage evil political 
courses which every true American is 
bound to condemn. It would be like giving 
money to a confirmed drunkard of violent 
temperament, with the full knowledge that, 
if we supply the drunkard with the means 
of getting drunk, he is almost certain to 
commit a murderous assault. America is 
willing to help the suffering people. She 
has spent money like water on every imag- 
inable work of European relief. But she 
cannot conscientiously help European Gov- 
ernments. If she were to do so, she would 
virtually become their accomplice. 

Nor can America accept to join the 
present League of Nations. She would 
either be hopelessly outvoted in the Coun- 
cil and would have to continue to look on 
in ignominious paralysis or she would have 
to endorse a policy which she disapproves. 
Compared with such dismal alternatives 
the present American attitude of protest 
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and abstention is infinitely preferable. In- 
deed, it is the only way to compel Europe 
to abandon her mad courses and to put 
her house in order. 


Such, in effect, is the attitude of Euro- 
pean pacifists, 


THE UTILITARIAN CYNIC 


pacifist approves of 

American policy because he disap- 
proves of European policy. There is an- 
other section of the population which, if 
it does not approve, at least submits to the 
American policy, although for totally dif- 
ferent reasons. Their attitude may be de- 
scribed as the attitude of the cynic and the 
pessimist, of the loyal disciple of Machia- 
velli. The modern Machiavelli believes that 
nations are guided and rightly guided by 
their selfish interests. An individual may, 
if he chooses, sacrifice himself to the com- 
mon good. A nation cannot afford thus to 
play the part of a Don Quixote. On that 
realistic principle America is justified in 
her present policy and she has consistently 
acted on it. America has tried to follow 
her national interests ever since 1914, She 
kept out of the war as long as she could 
and she made billions of dollars by selling 
armaments and lending money to bellig- 
erents. After Europe for three years had 
been bleeding to death America entered the 
war for the obvious reason that, if Ger- 
many had won, as she would have done 
but for the American intervention, Amer- 
ica would have lost the colossal sums of 
money which she had advanced to the Al- 
lies. And now once more she is careful to 
keep out of European entanglements, even 
as she was careful to keep out of the war. 
Once more she is trying to make the most 
of her commercial and financial opportuni- 
ties, 

Europe certainly has no right to blame 
America. She simply follows the course 
which every European nation would have 
followed or actually has followed. There 
is no example of any nation in modern 
times assisting another nation in the face 
of her own interest. France intervened in 
the American war of independence. She 
intervened, however, not because she loved 
America, but because she hated England. 
On the other hand, England refused to 
intervene in the war of secession. The 
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ruling classes of England, in fact, gave 
their moral support to the slave States. 
Nor has European policy changed in the 
present generation. The very nations which 
today are denouncing America are them- 
selves acting on the self-same principle as 
is made manifest by the existing chaos of 
the European exchanges. Poland is the 
close ally of France, yet France has done 
nothing to rescue the Polish mark. Great 
Britain is the ally of France, yet Great 
Britain has done nothing to maintain the 
exchange of the French franc. Belgium, 
whose policy is so closely identified with 
the policy of France, has received no finan- 
cial assistance from her richer neighbor. 
It would have been easy for the French 
Government to make the Belgian franc 
legal tender in France; yet the Belgian 
people are compelled to pay 120 Belgian 
francs for every 100 French francs. 

So much for the view of the utilitarian 
cynic, the realistic interpreter of politics 
along Machiavellian lines. 


THE DISAPPOINTED “ MAN IN THE STREET” 


Both the pacifist idealist and the 

utilitarian cynic on the whole ap- 
prove of the American policy. But there 
is a third section of public opinion which 
opposes it with bitter indignation. That 
section is represented by the so-called 
“Man in the Street,” by those unpolitical 
and inarticulate masses which are led not 
by cold, calculating reason, but by their 
feelings and emotions, by their illusions 
and disillusions. They are the same peo- 
ple who, five years ago, based all their 
hopes on the active intervention of the 
United States, who hailed President Wilson 
as the heaven-appointed savior. 


America of her own free will entered 
into a partnership and she now deserts her 
European partners in the hour of their bit- 
terest need. America undertook to assist 
in a critical surgical operation and now 
she deserts the patient before the operation 
is finished, while the patient is still de- 
lirious and exhausted from loss of blood. 
The poet Dante did not hesitate to send to 
hell the saintly Pope who dared not 
shoulder the responsibilities of his high 
office and who made “ the great refusal.” 
Similarly, the “Man in the Street” does 
not hesitate to relegate the American peo- 
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ple to the infernal regions because at a 
most critical hour in the history of civili- 
zation they betrayed their sacred trust. 


America—so the “ Man in the Street ” 
assumes — is actuated by ignoble greed. 
America is playing the part of Shylock 
exacting his pound of flesh. The medieval 
alchemist in league with the devil claimed 
to transmute base metal into pure gold. 
The American financial alchemist of today 
has managed to extract gold from the 
blood of the European people. The 
American moneylenders object to Germany 
paying reparations to her victims. At the 
same time, with an amazing lack of con- 
sistency and moral sensibility, they find 
it quite right.that France should pay her 
debts to her American allies, debts which 
were incurred in the pursuit of a common 
cause. 

A very simple dilemma ought to force 
itself on any fair-minded American citizen. 
Either the war was a just and necessary 
war or it was not. If it was not, America 
ought not to have entered it. On the con- 
trary, if it was just and necessary—after 
three years of careful deliberation the 
American people decided that it was— 
then the war became the common concern 
of all the Allies and consequently each 
one of the Allies was in duty bound to 
shoulder the necessary responsibilities and 
to make the necessary sacrifices according 
to his strength. There is no way of escape 
from that inexorable logic. And by virtue 
of that logic, on those self-evident princi- 
ples, not only has America no moral right 
to demand the payment of debts which were 
incurred in a common cause, but she ought 
to have contributed very-much more than 
her share in money, because as she came 
in at the very end of the war, she contrib- 
uted so much less than her share in blood. 
On those very same principles, in the Na- 
poleonic conflict, Great Britain for twenty 
years paid nearly the whole cost of the 
Continental wars. Her allies did most of 
the fighting, but Great Britain did most of 
the financing, and for a hundred years 
she bravely carried the burden. 


America has chosen to take a different 
point of view, that of the moneylender. 
She looks upon the war as a_ business 
proposition, as a commercial transaction. 
Not only is she playing the part of Shy- 
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lock, she is playing simultaneously the 
part of the self-righteous, sanctimonious 
Pharisee, denouncing the wickedness and 
folly of Old Europe. - Shylock at least did 
not pose as an idealist; he did not invoke 
a higher moral law. But the American 
claims to act as the self-righteous Chris- 
tian, as the stern judge traducing European 
nations, before the supreme court of Yan- 
kee opinion. 

Thus America is adding insult to injury. 
And let it be noted, there is not a shadow 
of justification for such a superior aitti- 
tude. No doubt Europe has committed 
blunder after blunder; but those blunders 
were unavoidable; they are an integral 
part of the European tragedy; they are the 
aftermath which every war brings in its 
train. One would have thought that 
America would have learned something of 
what is meant by the “aftermath of a 
ereat war.” The years following the war 
of secession are known in textbooks of 
American history as the “years of re- 
construction.” But every American is 
aware that those so-called years of recon- 
struction meant hell to the Southern 
States, that they meant a reign of terror, 
that they meant the hideous tyranny of 
the carpetbaggers, of the Ku Klux Klan. 
It took fifteen dreary years before normal 
conditions were restored, before a sound 
currency replaced the greenbacks. -Yet in 
those days America was far more favor- 
ably situated than Europe is today. She 
was a young growing community with in- 
finite recuperative powers. And the losses 
which she then endured were as nothing 
compared with the destruction endured by 
Europe. 


THe Worst BLUNDERS 


We have granted that Europe has made 
many blunders and we have submitted that 
those blunders were unavoidable. We 
ought to add, however, that the worst blun- 
ders which Europe made were not un- 
avoidable. But for those avoidable blun- 
ders it is America and not Europe who is 
cirectly responsible. American critics say 
that the main cause of the European chaos 
is due to the circumstance that the Ver- 
sailles peace is a hopelessly bad peace, 
that it is a militarist European peace. 
In point of sober fact, the Versailles peace 
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may be much more fittingly described as 
an American peace. And it ought to be 
so described not only because the Amer- 
ican Plenipotentiaries affixed their signa- 
tures to it, but because the peace was con- 
cluded largely on American principles. It 
is impossible to read even the American 
accounts of the Peace Treaty, such as the 
narrative of Mr. Lansing, without realizing 
that President Wilson is responsible for 
the most grievous errors of the treaty. 
He had all the trump cards in his hands 
and because of his obstinacy and conceit, 
his lack of knowledge and sympathy, he 
threw them all away. If Europe alone had 
been allowed to make the peace on 
Luropean principles, if France had had 
her will, the Allies would have finally de- 
rtroyed Prussianism, they would have neu- 
tralized the left bank of the Rhine, they 
would have demanded German reparations 
while German resources were still intact. 
Such a solution would have been best for 
al! parties concerned, and not least so for 
the German people. Both the Allies and 
Germany would have been saved from the 
hideous financial nightmare which has ob- 
sessed them for the last five years. Un- 
fortunately France was not allowed to fol- 
low her policy. President Wilson wanted 
a “peace without victory”; he opposed 
his veto and his veto was decisive. The 
final result is seen today in the unutter- 
able chaos and confusion of the European 
Continent. , 

Let us consider dispassionately the 
deeper causes of that confusion, in order 
fully and clearly to realize the terrible re- 
sponsibility of the United States. Apart 
from Bolshevism, for which the Allies are 
certainly not accountable, there are two 
main causes of the present European po- 
sition. The first cause is the explosion of 
nationalist forces all over the Continent. 
Now let it be noted that those nationalist 
passions have asserted themselves in the 
name of the principle of self-determina- 
tion. That principle was loaded with 
dynamite. The self-determination of every 
little national group was certain to over- 
rule the general European interest. And 
let it further be noted that this principle 
of self-determination was pre-eminently a 
Wilsonian principle. It may well be, as 
we are told by our American friends, that 
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Poland is a very troublesome member of 
the European Commonwealth. But let 
those American friends remember that the 
resurrection of Poland was one of the 
Fourteen Points. It may be that the prob- 
lem of Danzig is indeed an outlet to the 
sea. It may have been a grievous blunder 
tc cut up the Austro-Hungarian Empire in- 
to half a dozen States. But the mutilation 
of the body politic of Austria-Hungary 
has been accomplished in the name of the 
American political gospel. 


AMERICA’S Economic MONOPOLY 


The second cause of the European chaos 
is the financial collapse of the exchanges. 
But again for that collapse America is 
largely responsible. America has drained 
the gold of the world. She controls the 
money markets. She partly causes the high 
prices. Her resources have remained intac! 
while Europe has been ruined. She has 
gained a virtual economic monopoly and 
she is using that monopoly as recklessly 
abroad as her trusts have used their monop- - 
olies at home. The methods of the United 
States are strikingly like the methods of 
the Russian Bolsheviki. The Bolsheviki 
have expropriated and massacred the capi- 
talist; America more cunningly has appro- 
priated the capital. 

America alone could have extricated the 
Old World from its desperate position. 
America alone was not directly involved. 
She alone had the necessary resources. 
She refused to give any assistance. What 
was the European Hecuba to her? Was she 
her brother’s keeper? She thought, no 
doubt, that she was following a policy of 
enlightened self-interest. She was griev- 
ously mistaken. She has not only been sel- 
fish and hypocritical; she has also been 
stupid. The day of retribution is bound to 
come. Today Europe is suffering terrible 
straits. But tomorrow the turn of America 
is sure to come, for she has wantonly de- 
stroyed her best markets and let loose the 
forces of disorder which will destroy her 
after they have completed the destruction 
of Europe. 

The American newspapers are never 
tired of denouncing the methods of secret 
diplomacy adopted at Versailles. They may 
be quite right in denouncing those meth- 
ods, but they forget that no one was more 
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secretive and more seclusive than Presi- 
dent Wilson, as has been abundantly 
proved by Mr. Lansing. They also forget 
that, when political problems are very 
complex and when popular passions are 
roused, secret diplomacy may be the only 
possible method. Peace negotiations would 
have been broken off almost at the outset 
if the negotiators had taken the press into 
their confidence. 

Thus have we tried as accurately as 
possible to diagnose and give expression to 
the opinions of the inarticulate and un- 
political masses which are carried away 
by sentiment rather than reason. 


THE VIEW OF THE POLITICAL RULERS 


There is a fourth body of European 

opinion which may be described as 
that of the ruling political class. Its num- 
bers are small, but its weight is consider- 
able. That political section does not agree 
with the pacifist. It does not believe that 
the present American policy is right. Nor 
does it agree with the cynic. It does not 
believe that each nation has only to obey 
the dictates of its selfish interests. Nor does 
it agree with the sentimentalist. It tries 
honestly to understand the point of view of 
the American people, the adverse causes 
and the complex forces which operate in 
the American community. It is convinced 
that those forces have proved too strong 
for the Government in power and that 
they are certainly sufficient to explain and 
to justify the present policy of the United 
States Government. 


First, we have to take into account the 
ignorance of Europe which exists among 
large classes of the American people. That 
ignorance may be profoundly deplorable, 
but it is certainly not greater than our own 
British ignorance of American affairs. In 
the days of Czarism there was a popular 
Russian proverb: “God is too high, the 
Czar is too far!” That Russian proverb 
may help us to realize the American dif- 
ficulty. To the ordinary American, Europe 
seems to belong to a different planet. How 
can a prosperous farmer in the Far West 
be expected to understand the conditions 
of the struggling Polish or Serbian peas- 
ant? 

In the second place, we are confronted 
with the venerable tradition of non-inter- 
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vention. Abstention from any European 
entanglements is one of the sacred princi- 
ples of American policy. Even Mr. Lan- 
sing is still constantly referring to it as 
the one great obstacle to common under- 
standing. When we consider the strength 
of that tradition, the astonishing thing is, 
not that America should refuse to intervene 
today; the miracle was rather that America 
should have been brought to intervene six 
years ago. 


In the third place, we have to take into 
account the ethnical composition of the 
American people. America, from the 
variegated composition of her population, 
is bound to be profoundly divided. Those 
same racial elements which for three years 
prevented America from entering the war 
are once more asserting themselves. Is it 
reasonable to expect unity of political di- 
rection in a Commonwealth which is com- 
posed of such heterogeneous elements? 


But perhaps—according to the political 
ruling classes of Kurope—the most impor- 
tant factor in the present American policy, 
a factor which is too little understood in 
Europe, is the circumstance that America 
has been shaken by the war to her very 
foundations. The United States may have 
suffered less than Europe, but the political 
upheaval has been even greater. The war 
has not essentially changed the constitu- 
tion of European nations. Even before 
the war they were organized mainly on a 
military besis. On the contrary, the war 
has radically changed the conditions of 
American political life. As the result of 
the war, the Constitution of the United 
States is on its trial. Hitherto America 
had been a democracy organized for the 
purposes of peace. She did not even pos- 
sess in her Constitution the proper ma- 
chinery to settle the complicated problems 
of foreign policy. Otherwise it would have 
been impossible for America to repudiate 
the signature of her own Plenipotentiaries. 
Her Constitution, until amended, did not 
even allow the Government to levy an in- 
come tax on its citizens. The World War 
was bound to bring about a formidable so- 
cial and political revolution, from which 
America may require many years to re- 
cover. So far-reaching were the conse- 
quences of that revolution that during the 
critical years of 1920 and 1921, an Ameri- 
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can patriot might well have entertained the 
worst fears for the future of his country— 
high prices, unemployment, dislocation of 
transport, strikes and lawlessness were the 
order of the day. It is only fair to give the 
American Commonwealth sufficient time to 
return to normal conditions. Democracy 
means government by consent, and to ob- 
tain the consent of 100,000,000 people who 
are spread over a vast continent is bound 
io be a very slow process. 
OpTiMISTs AND IDEALISTS 

© Sober, calculating minds in Great 

Britain are prepared to give due 
weight to the political, economic and racial 
forces which have been hitherto operating 
against American intervention. They ac- 
cept facts as they are. Very different is 
the attitude of that other section of the 
people whose position it still remains for 
us to consider. That section is composed 
of sanguine optimists and idealists. It is 
prepared to look further ahead; it bases 
its hopes on those other latent forces 
which in the near future are bound to 
operate in favor of American intervention 
and co-operation. 

The American people are a sensitive 
people, legitimately proud of their com- 
manding international position. It is 
therefore reasonable to expect that they 
cannot remain indefinitely satisfied with 
a merely negative attitude. The American 
people, whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, are inspired by lofty ideals. They 
sincerely believe that they have a message 
to deliver to the newborn nations of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. It is therefore 
reasonable to think that they will not be 
always contented with the position of pas- 
sive and detached onlookers. And lastly, 
the American people have generally 
obeyed a sound practical instinct. They 
are gradually learning that the old shib- 
boleths no longer answer the facts of the 
case. They know that even before the war 
the United States had become a world 
power, and that an attitude of aloofness 
and detachment is contrary to her vital 
inierests. 
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The political optimist in Europe there- 
fore has very good reasons to believe that 
the moment cannot be long delayed when 
America will once more energetically in- 
tervene in European affairs. He may see 
an auspicious analogy between the _ be- 
lated intervention of America and the be- 
lated intervention of the Papacy. In both 
cases he may see good reasons for the 
necessary delay. The principles underly- 
ing the peace settlement did involve moral 
principles as well as political principles. 
No doubt one might have confidently 
prophesied that the Papacy, as the greatest 
spiritual power of the world, would have 
made its influence felt from the beginning. 
Insuperable difficulties, however, seemed 
to stand in the way. And the intervention 
of the Papacy was postponed for five 
years. Yet the difficulties were finally 
overcome and now at last the Pope has 
spoken and has appealed to the conscience 
of Christendom. Even so the American 
people will override the difficulties which 
hitherto have stood in the way of co- 
operation. Like the Papacy, the United 
States Government has been confronted 
with the terrible complexity of the situa- 
tion, with the formidable risks which are 
involved in any false step. But like the 
Papacy, the American Government will be 
driven to intervene. Europe is standing on 
the verge of the abyss. The existence of 
civilization is at stake. But the very 
gravity of the situation is an additional 
reason to think that the optimist who be- 
lieves in a reconstructive American par- 
ticipation will be ultimately justified in 


his faith. In its own time and in its own 
way the New World will throw in its 


moral and political weight in order to re- 
dress the balance of the Old. 


From these summaries, it will be seen, 
as pointed out at the beginning of this 
article, that there is not one solid Euro- 
pean opinion of America’s relations to the 
troubled condition of the Old World, but 
rather there are many conflicting opinions, — 
which—right or wrong—need to be stated, 
however unpleasant they may be. 















































AMERICA’S HELPING HAND 


TO EUROPE 


By GeorGE WHARTON PEPPER 
United States Senator from Pennsylvania; a leading Philadel- 


phia lawyer; formerly professor 


of law at the University of 


Pennsylvania; author of legal and other works 


The policy of keeping out of the League of Nations and avoiding political 
entanglements is no indication of America’s real attitude of sympathy 
and understanding—Assistance given to Europe in many directions 


ful article. contributed to CURRENT 
History, attempts to classify Euro- 
pean opinions respecting the attitude of 
the United States toward world problems. 
He distinguishes five different bodies of 
European opinion on this subject. On the 
whole these opinions are by no means 
complimentary to us. The writer indeed 
makes a commendable effort to be judi- 
cial, and even expresses his personal ap- 
preciation of the American point of view. 
But in presenting the unfriendly criticisms 
attributed by him to the “Man in the 
Street” he displays a not wholly imper- 
sonal warmth. He credits to his plain 
citizen a familiarity with American affairs 
and with an insight into our national life 
and habits of thought strongly out of keep- 
ing with the generally conceded ignorance 
of Europeans on both these subjects. 
One may suspect that the writer has in 
this way given vent to his own deep-seated 
emotions while preserving his intellectual 
self-respect by resort to reservations. 
What Europeans think of the United 
States is, of course, a highly important 
matter. To affect indifference to world 
opinion is a sure sign of provincialism or 
conceit. But in attempting to use this 
opinion as a guide to conduct we must 
proceed with extreme caution. We have 
failed to do what most Europeans wanted 
us to do. Resentment on their part is, 
therefore, inevitable. But people in a re- 
sentful mood seldom think straight. It is 
by no means safe to treat as final either 
their analysis of motives or their estimates 
of conduct. 
If the tables were turned, and expression 
were given to American opinions of con- 
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temporary European conduct, it would at 
once become clear to Professor Sarolea 
how superficial such judgments are. And 
yet I suppose our ignorance of Europe is 
no more dense than Europe’s ignorance of 
America. Rightly or wrongly, we think 
that we have done a good deal to relieve 
a situation for which Europeans, and not 
we, were responsible. We accordingly 
focus attention on what we have done and 
are inclined to be resentful because of 
inadequate appreciation. Our friends 
across the water fix their minds upon what 
we have not done and measure us by the 
standard of defective performance. 


We blame them for a perverse and unin- 
telligent failure to solve their own prob- 
lems. They blame us for declining to 
help them in the struggle for solution. In 
censuring them we have little appreciation 
of the obstacles in the way of solution. In 
condemning us they vastly overestimate 
the contribution which we could by any 
possibility make to the desired result. 

Professor Sarolea’s article suggests the 
remark that, if the peoples of Europe agree 
in their estimate of the United States, it 
is perhaps the only subject upon which 
they are at present in agreement. Indeed, 
it might almost be said that an excellent 
way to estimate the real value of opinions 
bred in an atmosphere of resentment is to 
review the estimates which the peoples of 
Kurope are today making of one another. 
It would subserve no useful purpose to 
name names in this connection. I do not, 
at the moment, think of a single European 
nation which can fairly be judged by the 
opinions entertained of it by the others. 

Against unfavorable opinions of the 
United States attributed to masses of Euro- 
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peans by returned travelers may be set the 
statistics of immigration. I believe the 
Italian quota for the year beginning July 
1, 1923, is about 42,000. After the lapse 
of less than three months, Italian applica- 
tions for leave to emigrate number about 
600,000. What the figures for the year 
will be can only be guessed. The statistics 
of some of the other nations are scarcely 
less interesting. I hazard the observation 
that unpopularity of the United States does 
not much prevail among Europeans who 
do the hard work of the world. 

But controversy respecting my estimate 
of another man’s conduct is less important 
than an honest effort on my part to inter- 
pret myself to him. It is too early, how- 
ever, to make such an effort on behalf. of 
the United States. Minds seldom open 
until controversy shows signs of closing. 
Nevertheless, a few preliminary sugges- 
tions may not be out of place. 

First, it should be observed that during 
the lapse of a century we have had very 
few serious international complications. 
For this reason the great mass of native- 
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born Americans do not conceive of their 
Government as authorized to bind them in 
this sphere of action. That a few accred- 
ited representatives should commit a 
nation to war seems natural enough to a 
people who have had perpetual contro- 
versies with neighboring States. To us, 
however, the thought is appalling. Our 
people want to keep the war power as far 
as possible in their own hands. The wide- 
spread popular belief that the League of 
Nations was a device for making interna- 
tional commitments was the reason for its 
unpopularity with Americans who are 
native born. 

On the other hand, many Americans of 
European birth have brought with them 
their race prejudices and their interna- 
tional hatreds. Their objection to the 
League of Nations is not so much the 
possibility of commitment as the chance 
that the commitment, if made, might array 
the United States on the wrong side of a 
European conflict. 


A second suggestion is this: that the 
advocates of the League in the United 
States have differed widely among them- 
selves respecting its function. Conceived 
for the purpose of making force available 
to compel good conduct, the League has 
nevertheless found some of its most ardent 
supporters among those who repudiate all 
appeal to force. Nothing could be more 
striking, for example, than the opposition 
between the conception of the League en- 
tertained by President Wilson and _ that 
which engrosses Lord Robert Cecil. The 
one sought to make the organization the 
embodiment of force; the other would 
develop it into a council of conciliation. 

The body of opinion in the United 
States which would commit this country 
tc a policy of preserving international 
peace by international coercion is, from 
the political point of view, negligible. On 
the other hand, there is a great and grow- 
ing interest in projects for the adjustment 
of controversies through the processes of 
conference and conciliation. 


If, therefore, enforcement of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty had, in accordance with 
precedent, been left to a Council of Am: 
basadors of the nations most concerned 
and if the League had been planned with- 
out a single covenant and without even an 
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implied power of commitment, it is a fair 
guess that the United States would have 
ratified the treaty and joined the League. 
At the moment we, as a people, are pro- 
foundly grateful that we did not ratify the 
treaty; but I believe there is a widespread 
and genuine regret that the League was 
framed on lines which made our adher- 
ence impossible. With the treaty as it is 
and with the United States a party to the 
League as organized, the plight of Europe 
could have been no better and the position 
of America could have been seriously 
jeopardized. With the United States a 
member of an international council of con- 
ciliation, it is at least a reasonable opinion 
that the rehabilitation of Europe would 
have progressed more rapidly and that 
co-operation by the United States would 
have proved possible. As it is, there is 
little prospect of wiping the slate clean 
and starting afresh. In spite of gallant 
attempts to defend it, the simple fact is 
that the League has lately been so dis- 
credited that American interest in remod- 
eling it would be hard to revive. And on 
the part of the member States there has 


apparently been no such appreciation of 
the situation as to encourage frank pro- 
posals for remodeling it. 

The World Court proposal has, on the 
one hand, the strength of an aspiration for 
the peaceful settlement of disputes and, on 
the other, the weakness of a definite rela- 


tionship to the discredited League. The 
problem of statesmanship is to develop the 
strength and eliminate the weakness of the 
plan. To retain the jurisdiction of the 
court as it is and to fill future vacancies 
among the Judges by the vote of an assem- 
bly of representatives of all States and not 
merely of League member States, is a 
possible way in which to solve this 
problem. 

A third suggestion may be made by 
calling attention to the difference between 
aloofness or isolation in a political sense 
and disregard of the social ties of human- 
ity and brotherhood. If the one can be 
charged against the United States, the other 
certainly cannot be. 
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The United States today is exercising all 
its diplomatic and Consular functions 
under conditions which give them an inten- 
sified value. Through many and varied 
types of governmental commissions, mili- 
tary, civil, legal and humanitarian, it has 
taken an important and helpful part in 
European affairs. Its people, aided by 
their Government, have given great sums 
of money in charity to the residents of 
European and other countries. Private 
citizens have given their time, and some- 
times their lives, to forward this work. 

Not only has the Government extended 
tremendous credits to other nations, but 
engineers, bankers and business men have 
traveled in Europe, in both official and 
private capacities, to discuss problems of 
reconstruction and of economics, and to 
offer their knowledge toward a solution of 
those that are most pressing. 

Because of these things, because of the 
relationships established by the men whom 
America sent abroad during the war, be- 
cause of the many representatives of wel- 
fare and other organizations who have 
been there since, because of the personal 
and careful studies made by visiting mem- 
bers of Congress, there is today a wide 
understanding and sympathy on the part 
of the people of America toward the peo- 
ple of Europe, if not in regard to their 
political, at least in regard to their eco- 
nomic and social conditions. 

The United States declined to make a 
covenant respecting future conduct, but at 
once set to work to relieve distress. There 
are other nations which promptly made 
the covenant, but subsequent events have 
failed to establish any connection between 
the covenant and performance. 

When the time comes justly to appraise 
the post-war policy of the United States, 
its objective abroad, as well as at home, 
may possible be described as stability. A 
nation which declines to involve itself in 
political commitments may readily become 
a steadying influence in the world. It is 
a useful thing to keep your head when all 
about you are losing theirs and blaming 
if on you. 
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HE delights of an anniversary are not 

altogether unalloyed. If they evoke 

pleasurable memories of ‘the past, 
clothed in a glamour sufficient to make us 
forget present discomforts, they also com- 
pel us frequently to take stock of a situa- 
tion clouded by an uncertain future. 

A nation is not so introspective as an 
individual, but there is no reason why na- 
tional anniversaries should not also be 
utilized for the sombre, but possibly bene- 
ficial, task of self-interrogation. This year 
is the one hundredth anniversary of the 
Monroe Doctrine, the twenty-fifth of the 
Spanish War. The fact naturally leads us 
to reconsider the past of our foreign rela- 
tions and to ponder their future. 

During all but the smallest fraction of 
this past century the principle crystallized 
in the Monroe Doctrine has been domi- 
nant: European States should manage their 
affairs without interference from America, 
in return for which a reciprocal attitude 
was expected from them. Before the influ- 
ence of John Quincy Adams embodied this 
double aspect of our policy in the Monroe 
Doctrine, George Washington had laid the 
foundation for it in his farewell address 
and Thomas Jefferson had expressed the 
= 1 more concretely in a single sentence: 

Our first and fundamental maxim,” he 
said, “should be never to entangle our- 
selves in the broils of Europe; our second, 
never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with 
cisatlantic affairs.” 

The controlling influence of these prin- 
ciples in American public life found its 


roots in the logic of facts rather than the 
force of theory. The American people 
like slogans, and the Monroe Doctrine sum- 
marized for many years the policy which 
they would have adopted naturally, had 
it never been formulated in well-balanced 
phrases. The geographical isolation of the 
United States, the influence of the Atlantic 
as a factor of separation, the significance 
of the frontier pushed gradually westward, 
led us inevitably to turn our back upon 
Europe politically. Nor was it until the 
final decades of the nineteenth century that 
the great scientific inventions began to an- 
nihilate distance and to create economic 
factors which were destined to link the for- 
tunes of America irretrievably with those 
of Europe. While we conténded for an 
equality of position in the Far East and a 
sort of pre-eminence in the Americas, espe- 
cially in the Caribbean, the tradition of 
American political indifference to the rest 
of the world held good. This was the case 
up to the outbreak of the Spanish War in 
1898. 

The influence of the Spanish War upon 
the international relationships of the 

United States has, perhaps, been exagger- 
ated. It is commonly asserted that it 
made of us a world power. The truth is, 
however, that the war, which was of short 
duration and of no great military or naval 
significance, affected the disposition of 
world forces in a material sense only to a 
slight degree. Our acquisition of the Phil- 
ippines merely deepened an interest in the 
Far East which we had professed since 
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1854. Before the elimination of Spain 
from the Caribbean, we had asserted, and 
could probably have enforced, our politi- 
cal predominance in that region. As. to 
Europe, even before 1898, our commercial 
relations had imperceptibly created ties 
which forbade that complete political iso- 
lation which was our tradition and which 
for many decades had been demanded by 
our interests. No less keen-sighted a 
statesman than Richard Olney had de- 
clared in 1895 that the American people 
could not assume an attitude of indiffer- 
ence toward European politics and that 
the hegemony of a single Continental State 
would be disastrous to their prosperity, if 
not to their safety. 

The moral effect of the victory over 
Spain, however, was enormous. It aroused 
an interest in foreign politics hitherto al- 
most completely lacking, and it induced a 
sense of power quite inconsistent with a 
policy of isolation. As President Wilson 
later said: “We can afford to exercise the 
self-restraint of a really great nation which 
realizes its own strength and scorns to mis- 
use it.” But the temptation to utilize, if 
not to misuse, suddenly realized power is 
almost irresistible. The United States was 
just beginning to feel its political oats, and 
that precisely at the moment when our in- 
dustry and finance were compelling us to 
take our place among the great powers of 
the world. The change was gradual and it 
left the interior of the country largely 
untouched. But on the Atlantic seaboard 
and at the capital the political atmosphere 
underwent a transformation after 1898 
which was not so subtle as to escape detec- 
tion by foreign representatives. 


New Pouicy UNDER ROOSEVELT 


Theodore Roosevelt, with a vigor not 
untouched by discreet restraint, expressed 
the new spirit in his speeches and deeds. 
“We have no choice, we people of the 
United States,” he said, “as to whether or 
not we shall play a great part in the 
world. That has been determined for us 
by fate, by the march of events. We have 
to play that part. All that we can decide 
is whether we shall play it well or ill.” 
In his policy there was little of the chau- 
vinistic, but a clearly expressed determi- 


nation that the United States should serve 
and where possible lead, exerting an influ- 
ence commensurate with its material 
strength. 


External evidence of the new place as- 
sumed by this country under Roosevelt 
was to be found in the rdle which he 
played as peacemaker between Russia and 
Japan. When the delegates from St. Peters- 
burg and Tokio met at Portsmouth, 
N. H., to end the conflict waged on 
the plains of Manchuria, the traditional 
isolation of America became a little more 
of a theory and a little less of a fact. 
Roosevelt also sent the United States fleet 
around the world, a futile parade except 
upon the assumption that the world must 
know that the sinking of the Spanish Navy 
was by no means an accident, and that 
henceforth America must count for some- 
thing everywhere in the world; in which 
case the cruise might prove, as the event 
demonstrated, a stabilizing factor making 
for world peace, for nothing induces a 
pacific spirit better than recognition of 
facts. 


More significant still, perhaps, was the 
role played by Henry White, American 
Ambassador to France, at the Conference 
of Algeciras in 1906. It was a European 
conference, largely political in character, 
necessitated by a European crisis, called 
to determine the degree of influence to be 
exercised in Morocco by various Euro- 
pean States; an event weighted with politi- 
cal significance in the determination of the 
European balance of power. Not merely 
was the American delegate instructed to 
discuss matters of an essentially European 
and political nature, but the point of view 
taken by Mr. White, under Roosevelt’s 
guidance, proved the determining factor in 
the decisions of the conference. 

The change in official attitude under 
Roosevelt must not be exaggerated. Our 
mediation between Russia and Japan might 
have been suggested by our traditional 
interest in the Far East. Our representa- 
tives had previously participated in nu- 
merous European conferences, although 
these had been less narrowly political than 
that of Algeciras. And it is true that the 
Senate, in approving the Moroccan settle- 
ment, refused to assume any responsibility 
for its maintenance and reiterated its ad- 
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herence to traditional policy. None the 
less European diplomats perceived clearly 
that a new element had entered their im- 
mediate political orbit. They began to 
watch America more closely. They were 
somewhat shocked by the easy victory over 
Spain. In some quarters resentment was 
not untinged with fear as they appreciated 
the growing strength of America, indus- 
trially and politically. The Kaiser talked 
of a Continental customs union to meet 
American competition. British statesmen 
considered the possibility of an Anglo- 
Saxon political alliance. Events were 
ripening for change, if not for cataclysm. 


DipLOMATIC TURMOIL IN EuROPE 


These were the years, moreover, of 
diplomatic turmoil in Europe. The affir- 
mation of British control in South Africa, 
following the Boer War; the defeat of 
Russia in Manchuria, directing her atten- 
tion once more to Constantinople and the 
Near East; the renaissance of political con- 
fidence in France and the settlement of her 
quarrels with Italy and Great Britain: such 
developments had an immediate repercus- 
sion, the significance of which was guessed 
at the moment by only a well-informed 
minority. Since the Franco-German war 
and until the end of the century, Germany 
dominated Continental politics. Under 
Bismarck she had formed the Triple Alli- 
ance, reasserted her traditional friendship 
with Russia, preserved a close understand- 
ing with England, and isolated France. 
Politically secure, Germany had inaugu- 
rated and carried through an economic 
transformation which, by 1900, made her 
industrially one of the first powers of the 
world. German statesmen had not been 
disturbed by the formation of the Dual 
Alliance between France and Russia, so 
long as the former was distracted by her 
quarrels with Italy and Great Britain, and 
the latter concentrated her attention upon 
the Far East. 


Early in the twentieth century, however, 
Germany found her diplomatic pathway 
beset by new and grave problems. The 
commercial development of the German 
Empire and especially Germany’s plans 
for a great fleet could not but arouse the 
fear and suspicion of the British. The- lat- 
ter had regarded Germany’s practical con- 
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trol of the Continent with indifference or 
sympathy, but the German maritime -aspi- 
rations opened up new and less tranquil 
prospects. In the course of a few months 
Great Britain came to see that Germany, 
and not France or Russia, was bound to 
be the rival of the future. This new view- 
point in 1904 led to the Anglo-French 
Entente, which was supplemented three 
years later by the understanding with Rus- 
sia. Thus was formed the Triple Entente, 
a defensive combination, lacking the cohe- 
siveness of an alliance, but clearly opposed 
to the interests of the Central Powers. At 
the same time the urge for a warm water 
port was pushing Russia, blocked in Man- 
churia, toward Constantinople and_ the 
Balkans. Her success would mean that 
German plans for control of the pathway 
from Berlin to Bagdad would meet an 
insuperable obstacle. 


The effect upon German policy was 
striking. Germany regarded herself as 
hemmed in by an iron ring, and she 
adopted the worst possible means of extri- 
cating herself. Instead of negotiating, © 
with a view to a compromise of con- 
flicting interests, she determined that her 
salvation lay in a show of force. It is 
certain that the civil rulers of Germany 
were anxious to avoid a general war, but 
the influence of the naval and military 
cliques was strong, and in the end they 
ruined all chance of discussions that might 
have restored a tranquil atmosphere. The 
British: suggestions for a naval holiday 
were refused; military preparations were 
intensified, with evil effects upon France 
and Russia, who also prepared in their 
turn; diplomatic intrigues in the Balkans 
were multiplied in order to meet Russian 
designs. On three occasions—at the Alge- 
ciras Conference, in the Bosnian crisis of . 
1908, and in the Agadir crisis of 1911— 
Germany adopted an aggressive tone, 
which did not tend to smooth the ruffled 
diplomatic waters. 


The victories of the Balkan League in 
1912 and the quarrel of Bulgaria and 
Serbia in 1913 brought the crisis to a head. 
Germany and Austria watched the defeat 
of Turkey with misgiving, and they looked 
upon the victories of Serbia as likely to 
build up an anti-Austrian influence in the 
Balkans, which would have been fatal to 





the policy of the Central Powers. Even if 
Serbia were not acting as the tool of Rus- 
sia, which they suspected, the integrity of 
the Hapsburg Empire was threatened by 
the unrest of the Austrian and Hungarian 
Serbs, and Germany needed a strong Aus- 
tria. At the moment when Austria 
planned action designed to re-establish her 
influence in the Balkans, the Archduke 
was murdered. His assassination was the 
spark which ignited the accumulated ex- 
plosive. 


First Peace Errorts or Coit. House 


Despite the fact that after 1898 the 
United States had come to be regarded by 
herself and others as a world power, and 
notwithstanding the increasing community 
of economic interests which linked us to 
Europe, few Americans perceived either 
the danger which lay in the complex Euro- 
pean crisis during these years, nor the 
degree to which we were bound to be 
interested in a great European war. There 
was one notable exception—Colonel Ed- 
ward M. House, the personal friend and 
adviser of President Wilson, who had 
studied European conditions at close range 
and who was convinced that the United 
States, because of its development as a 
world power, must assume responsibilities 
commensurate with its strength and ad- 
vantages. With the permission, although 
hardly at the instance of the President, 
Colonel House went to Europe in the 
Spring of 1914, hoping to work out a plan 
which would end the Anglo-German 
rivalry and bring the two nations into an 
agreement with the United States provid- 
ing for disarmament and a mutual prom- 
ise to abstain from aggressive action. He 
found the British Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Edward Grey, receptive and enthusiastic. 
But the atmosphere at Berlin was belli- 
cose. House saw clearly that the source 
of danger lay in the militarist and naval 
cliques; the Kaiser was friendly, but non- 
committal. Informal negotiations were in 
being and Colonel House was on his way 
to report to the President, when the Euro- 
pean crisis came to a head, the militarists 
at Berlin and Vienna gained control, and 
the war broke forth. 


President Wilson, at the time, was far 
less interested in foreign politics than his 
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adviser, and appreciated far less clearly 
the significance of the vast changes which 
had made the United States, almost uncon- 
sciously, a great world power and which 
would prevent her effectively from assum- 
ing an attitude of isolation. Such an atti- 
tude the President at first seemed deter- 
mined to maintain. His preoccupations 
had always been concerned with a domes- 
tic reform program, he was by nature 
and conviction a pacifist, and he believed 
it to be not merely America’s interest but 
her duty to remain aloof from all political 
entanglements in Europe. 


The force of facts, however, was greater 
than Wilson’s determination. Within a 
few weeks of the opening of the war the 
United States became involved in disputes 
with each of the belligerent groups. British 
interpretation of maritime regulations in- 
terfered directly with American commercial 
interests, and the progessive enforcement 
of the blockade against Germany aroused 
the protests of our State Department. On 
the other hand, a more serious dispute 
arose with Germany as a result of the sub- 
marine campaign, which, with the sinking 
of the Lusitania in May, 1915, threatened 
tu bring the United States actively into 
the war. 


These facts altered President Wilson’s 
whole point of view. It is a chapter in 
history which might well be studied by 
determined isolationists today, who believe 
that it is possible for the United States to 
remain a world power and yet abstain 
from political interests in Europe. There 
was no one more determined than the 
President that America must stand aside 
from those Continental complications 
which resulted in “a war with which,” as 
he asserted, “we have nothing to do, whose 
causes cannot touch us.” But the events 
of 1914 and 1915 convinced even Wilson 
that the war touched us very closely, and 
soon he became the most ardent of all the 
opponents of isolation. 


For two years the President steadfastly 
opposed active intervention. His patience 
with Germany’s evasive tactics in the sub- 
marine negotiations embittered his foes 
and alienated his friends. He was resolved 
that the influence of the United States 
should be exerted, if possible, otherwise 
than through fighting. He was still more 
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determined that the influence of the coun- 
try should count, in some way or other, 
for the ultimate improvement of the inter- 
national system, the bankruptcy of which 
had been proved by the catastrophe of 
1914. “We are in some sort and by the 
force of circumstances the responsible 
spokesmen of the rights of humanity.” Yet 
as the war progressed he was brought to 
admit (Feb. 26, 1916) that under certain 
conditions it might be necessary to fight: 
“America ought to keep out of this war 
* * * at the expense of everything 
except this single thing upon which her 
character and history are founded—her 
sense of humanity and justice.” 


MEDIATION TO KEEP AMERICA NEUTRAL 


It was because of this increasing appre- 
ciation of the difficulty of avoiding active 
participation, unless the war were brought 
to a speedy close, that President Wilson 
and Colonel House engaged in quiet nego- 
tiations for mediation, of which only 
meagre accounts have thus far been pub- 
lished. In 1915 and again in 1916 
Colonel House had numerous conferences 
with representative statesmen of both bel- 
ligerent groups. At times an agreement 
scemed possible, but every opportunity 
was destroyed by the “will to victory” 
manifested on each side. The German 
militarists were determined on a settle- 
ment which would leave Germany the mili- 
tary master of Europe and the road to the 
East. Entente statesmen, on the other 
hand, had made arrangements in _ their 
secret treaties, providing for the partition 
of the territories of the Central Powers and 
Turkey. Such treaties implied imperialis- 
tic aspirations with which the Government 
of the United States was entirely uncon- 
cerned. 


Wilson and House sought a middle 
ground. The defeat of German militarist 
plans they regarded as essential to world 
stability; they did not, however, desire the 
complete collapse of Germany, for they 
believed that that country, under a liberal 
government, would be an essential eco- 
nomic factor in the life of the world. A 
little more courage on the part of the 
civilian influences in the German Govern- 
ment, which sought peace after the Battle 
of the Marne, a little in the way of con- 
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cessions on the part of the Entente states- 
men, and the war might have been short- 
ened. 


Wilson’s failure to secure peace in 1916, 
as Count von Bernstorff tells us, brought 
the German militarist clique into full 
power at Berlin. The refusal of the En- 
tente statesmen to compromise had its nat- 
ural reaction in Germany, where people 
felt that if peace could not be obtained 
by negotiation it must be won through 
force. The securing by Ludendorff of 
complete control brought the United 
States into the war. The pledge given by 
Germany after the sinking of the Sussex 
was withdrawn and ruthless submarine 
warfare resumed. There was nothing left 
for the United States but active interven- 
tion. 


But although President Wilson proved 
as determined in his prosecution of the 
war as he had been anxious to preserve 
peace, he was not caught in the passion 
that so frequently blinds belligerents to 
the real issues. Germany must be defeated * 
and her militarist masters dethroned. Once 
that were accomplished, however, he de- 
manded a peace of justice. Such a peace 
implied the revision of the war aims of the 
Entente Allies, as these aims had crystal- 
lized in the secret treaties. The United 
States entered the war, not to separate the 
left bank of the Rhine from Germany, nor 
the Tyrol from Austria, nor to win spheres 
of influence in Adalia, Cilicia, or Mespo- 
tamia for European States; nor to re- 
establish a new balance of power in 
Europe; it entered the war to found world 
stability upon a more just and permanent 
basis than had been provided by the old 
diplomatic system. Thus while America 
fought side by side with the Entente to 
defeat Germany, Wilson also strove to win 
the Entente to a revised program after 
victory had been secured. 


For the moment he achieved what 
seemed like complete success. Germany 
was defeated, and in November, 1918, sur- 
rendered upon certain terms; and those 
terms were nothing else but the Wilson- 
ian program, as expressed in the Four- 
teen Points. Before the war ended both 
sides were bound by a contract—the pre- 
armistice agreement—which determined 
the principles upon which peace should be 
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made. The United States had assumed a 
great responsibility, for its Government 
was virtually dictating to Europe and the 
world a new system of international rela- 
tionships. It remained to be seen whether 
the power and the sagacity of that Govern- 
ment was sufficient to carry this revolu- 
tion through to a stable and permanent 
settlement. 


There was little doubt as to the power 
of America. Partly through her own ef- 
forts, but chiefly as a result of blind cir- 
cumstance, she had attained a dominating 
position. The economic and military as- 
sistance given to the Entente and the politi- 
cal prestige won by Wilson in his great 
speeches accounted for much. But the 
main factor in the new international posi- 
tion of the United States lay outside 
America. In 1914 the United States was 
one of the eight world powers, including 
Italy and Japan. In 1918 three of those 
powers—Russia, Germany, Austro-Hun- 
gary—had apparently gone to pieces and 
had certainly lost all political influence in 
world councils. Of the other five, two— 
Italy and Japan—were not likely to play 
an important réle. Great Britain, France 
and the United States remained; upon 
them depended the settlement. This meant 
for America at once a responsibility and 
a power which five years before would 
have seemed preposterous. The fact was 
recognized by Great Britain and France 
and it was manifested plainly in the Paris 
Peace Conference. 

It may be true that President Wilson did 
not use his power as fully as he might 
have done; the Fourteen Points may have 
been riddled; it is certain that many 
clauses were written into the Versailles 
Treaty, especially upon the financial side, 
which might better have been otherwise. 
But it is equally true that such modifica- 
tions were secured in the original plans of 
the Entente as to make the settlement a 
possible foundation for a new interna- 
tional order and a peace of reconciliation. 
The secret treaties, in Europe at least, were 
not carried into effect. The principle of a 
League of Nations, moreover, that princi- 
ple which Roosevelt had so vigorously 
promulgated in 1910 and which had been 
resuscitated by Taft, Root and Hughes 
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during the war, had become the corner- 
stone of the settlement. 


But if the settlement were indeed to 
prove a working basis there must be com- 
plete solidarity, economic and _ political, 
between the three chief world powers. It 
was upon this understanding that the Brit- 
ish and French made the very considerable 
concessions exacted by President Wilson. 
If America was to wield influence, she 
must also assume her share of responsi- 
bility. Equally, or more important, was 
the danger that if the close understanding 
between Great Britain, France and the 
United States were not maintained, Ger- 
many would see in such disunion the op- 
portunity for evading the obligations she 
had pledged herself to fulfill. The United 
States was a necessary factor, perhaps the 
most necessary factor, to world settlement. 
This was denied or disregarded by many 
in this country. It was affirmed by 
Americans who knew European conditions 
at first hand, as well as by the leading 
statesmen in every European country. It 
has recently been asserted with emphasis 
by a leading German at Williamstown. Its 
truth has been amply demonstrated by the 
course of events during the past three 
years. 


SENATE ACTION SHATTERS UNITY 


The United States, with or without jus- 
tification, dissolved the understanding es- 
tablished by the war and destroyed the 
solidarity assumed by the Peace Confer- 
ence. Whether the blame should be laid 
upon the gaucherie of President Wilson’s 
tactics in attempting to force through the 
Senate the Versailles Treaty unamended. 
or upon the political selfishness of certain 
of his opponents, is beside the point. The 
treaty was defeated and the United States 
refused to enter the League of Nations. 
What was worse, perhaps, in its effect 
upon the European situation, was that the 
new Republican Administration entered 
into a separate peace with Germany. The 
terms of that separate treaty were, except 
for the elimination of the League Covenant 
and of certain American responsibilities. 
about the same as those of the Versailles 
Treaty. Where it would have been possi- 


‘ble to accept the Versailles Treaty with 
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reservations, thus continuing the associa- 
tions formed by the war, the Government 
chose to make a separate peace, thus un- 
derlining our separation from all Euro- 
pean affairs. 

In Germany it was naturally assumed 
that the collapse of our close political un- 
derstanding with France and Great Britain 
meant complete inactivity on the part of 
America in the enforcement of the settle- 
ment, and very possibly definite hostility 
to France. Senator Lodge became a hero 
in Germany. American aid in obtaining a 
wholesale revision of reparations was 
counted upon. German evasions began. 

In France the abstention of the United 
States had equally important effects. At 
the Peace Conference British and American 
influence, combined, had found much dif- 
ficulty in restraining French plans for the 
separation of the Rhinelands. In return 
for promised guarantees Clemenceau had 
finally yielded. But now it appeared that 
the United States would not stand back of 
those guarantees, nor would it interest 
itself in compelling Germany to meet her 
promises. Rightly or wrongly, French 
statesmen believed that French security 
and reparations were alike threatened. 
Hence the impulse, led by Poincaré, to act 
alone. America’s withdrawal had altered 
the conditions; now it was “each one for 
himself, and the devil take the hindmost.” 
With American assistance, it is likely that 
the British could have restrained France, 
the French moderates, represented by 
Briand and Loucheur, might have been 
kept in power, and the invasion of the 
Ruhr prevented. But acting by itself 
alone, the British Government was able 
only to protest. 

It is easy to excoriate Germany for her 
failure, through design or impotence, to 
meet the obligations she assumed in the 
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Treaty of Versailles. It is equally simple 
te accuse France of imperialistic purposes, 
calculated to prolong the existing Euro- 
pean disorganization. What is more diffi- 
cult for us Americans is to formulate the 
confession that we are, in some measure at 
least, responsible for the present situation. 
Such a confession would accord with the 
facts and it would imply a moral obliga- 
tion on our part to assist actively in find- 
ing a remedy. If, to preserve our self- 
respect and to assure our material security, 
we found ourselves compelled to enter the 
European war, the same factors are push- 
ing us with increased vigor toward a re- 
newal of the assistance we brought Europe 
in 1917 and 1918. 

Of broader significance yet, however, is 
the necessity of appreciating the revolu- 
tion that has altered permanently the 
whole basis of our foreign relations. Dur- 
ing the past quarter century and especially 
in the past six years, the United States has 
become not merely a world power, but one 
of the three dominating world powers; and’ 


‘our rise has been accentuated by the disap- 


pearance, at least for the moment and as 
active political factors, of three great em- 
pires. An abdication of this position, or 
an attempt to escape the responsibilities 
which accompany it, is a material impossi- 
bility. Once this fact, with all its impli- 
cations, is fully accepted by the American 
people, we can trust our leaders to find 
the proper means by which we may co- 
operate with the rest of the world. A 
blurring of this fact means simply a con- 
tinuation of the world crisis. The real 
danger, perhaps, lies not so much in oppo- 
sition to this particular scheme or that, as 
in the narrow spirit, outworn remnant of 
an age that is past, which confuses patri- 
otism with provincialism. 
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IRELAND FACES THE FUTURE 


By Suaw Desmonp 
trish publicist, author of ‘‘The Drama of Sinn Fein ’’ and other books on Ireland 


Ireland emotionally republican, but intellectually Free State—Personality 


cf Irish leaders—A new form of “Clan”? democracy—Progress in agricul- 


constructive sense since the Anglo- 
Irish hostilities concluded with the 
signing of the treaty with England and the 
advent of the Irish Free State, faces a 
national future. At the recent elections 
for the Dail Eireann, or Free State Par- 
liament, she returned for the 153 seats 
vacant, 63 Government (pro-treaty) can- 
didates, 16 Independents (pro-treaty), 15 
Labor candidates (all practically pro- 
treaty), 15 Farmer Party candidates (all 
pro-treaty) and 44 Republicans (anti- 
treaty). That is, a pro-treaty majority of 
over 3 to 1 against the de Valeraites. 

What do these figures mean? Viewed 
quite dispassionately, they mean that the 
great majority of the electors of the 
twenty-six counties of Ireland which con- 
stitute “Southern Ireland,” or the Free 
State, are tired of fighting and want to 
get to work, -They voted for the treaty 
because they believed that is the most Ire- 
land can get from England at this juncture 
and because, except at times of violent 
national emotion due to the acts of the 
“Black and Tans” and other causes, the 
mass of the Irish farmers and _shop- 
keepers, who constitute the matrix of 
Irish politics, are neither for nor against 
the connection with the British Empire and 
want only peace. To them “the treaty” 
stands for Government by majority; the 
Republicans for “government by gun.” 

Ireland is always emotionally “Repub- 
lican,” but intellectually “Free State.” 
This was proved definitely by the Sinn 
Fein elections. In December, 1918, at the 
general election, when there was no pres- 
sure by Black and Tans, Sinn Fein Re- 
publicanism polled only 64 per cent. of 
the total votes cast. In July, 1920, when 


ee for the first time in any 


ture, fisheries, forest conservation, peasant land ownership and education 





the “Terror” was swiftly developing the 
Republicans won at the Guardian and 
District Council elections 78.6 per cent. 
and 81.2 per cent. of the seats. When the 
Black and Tans reached the tull measure 
of their activity in June, 1921, the Re- 
publicans secured at the County Council 
elections of that time over 80 per cent. 
of the seats. That tells the story of Irish 
mentality in clear and unmistakable terms. 

A fact of profound psychological import 
in connection with the Irish problem is 
this: That it takes at least a generation 
to bank up enough energy to produce a 
national explosion. Neither Eamon de 
Valera nor any of the other Republican 
leaders will be able in our time to accu- 
mulate enough energy from the Irish 
people to “touch off” another rebellion. 
Despite the 44 members in the Dail, I for 
one believe that the Free State, whether 
one is for it or against it, has come to stay 
for at least a generation, and that de 
Valera and his friends will gradually dis- 
appear from the Irish political arena. 
That the Republicans held their own in 
the present elections is due solely to the 
fact that while the Free Staters polled not 
much more than half of their available 
votes, their antagonists probably polled 90 
per cent. of theirs. England is now free 
of Ireland as a political problem for at 
least one or two decades unless in the 
meantime some tremendous European cata- 
clysm should bring about the dissolution 
of the British Empire. 

The fight of our day and generation, not 
only in Ireland but throughout the world. 
is the fight between what may be called 
“The Imperial Idea” and “The National 
Idea.” The Irishman, unless he be a 
Unionist, at heart hates the Imperialis! 
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concept. Rome conquered Britain. She 
could not so easily have conquered Ire- 
land. 

The basic fact of Empire is that it rare- 
ly rests on that “consent of the governed,” 
beloved of Mr. Lloyd George. So far, 
England has failed to absorb Ireland, In- 
dia or Egypt, just as her parallel of two 
thousand years ago, Rome, failed to ab- 
sorb her colonies. But, on the other hand. 
England has succeeded through the sign- 
ing of the treaty in getting Ireland, for the 
first time, “to walk into the British Em- 
pire,” an enormously significant fact if it 
were based on “wish” and not on “will.” 
Griffith, Collins and the rest signed the 
treaty faute de mieux, and even now the 
Irish press is full of veiled references to 
“independence.” Mr. James G. Douglas, 
the Irish Senator who attended the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union Conference at Copen- 
hagen as representative of his country, has 
stressed this in a recent letter to the Free- 
man’s Journal, pointing out that the Free 
State “as a sovereign nation has applied 
for full membership in the League of Na- 
tions,” and that “it is untrue to state that 
those of us who support the treaty have in 
any way given up our belief in Ireland’s 
independent nationhood.” All this has to 
be kept steadily in mind when considering 
the question of the British Empire and the 
future of Ireland. 
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It is certain, however, that English 
statesmen have gone to the limit of conces- 
sion in granting the Free State, and it is 
equally certain that Ireland as a whole 
recognizes this and will not, save under 
unforeseen and _ extraordinary circum- 
stance, make any attempt whatever in our 
day to break away from the Empire. 


PERSONALITY OF IRISH LEADERS 


In Ireland, as in America, personality 
plays the dominating part. In some hun- 
dreds of speeches during the recent elec- 
tion, persons and “personalities” consti- 
tuted four-fifths of the content. That is 
why the personality of the men who are to 
lead the Ireland of tomorrow is of prime 
importance. 

The personality of three of Ireland’s 
new leaders—William Cosgrave, Kevin 
O'Higgins and Professor Eoin MacNeill— 
is of special interest. 

William Cosgrave, President of the Free 
State, is a man of 43, a pioneer of Sinn 
Fein, and one of those who took an active © 
part in the 1916 rising. He was released 
in the general amnesty of 1917. He is a 
man of rather slight build, of sandy com- 
plexion and a serio-comic cast of counten- 
ance, which conceals great personal cour- 
age and unshakable will. His weakness, 
like that of so many of his countrymen, i3 
a certain inability to ignore the irritating 
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pin-pricks of politics in order to. go 
straight to the national goal. But he has 
carried through the program which he had 
set himself—the program of breaking the 
Republican campaign and defeating de Va- 
Jera. He has a sense of humor, and 
though he may inspire no very devoted 
love, neither is he likely to inspire dan- 
gerous hate. 

Kevin O’Higgins, Minister for Home Af- 
fairs and Cosgrave’s son-in-law, is a very 
determined young man, of a certain dour 
courage tinged with bitterness. He is hated 
by the Republicans, but he is a man of 
some calibre and of much ambition—qual- 
ities that may carry him far. 

Professor Eoin MacNeill, Minister of 
Education, is a Catholic Ulsterman of 
great sweetness of disposition, who is a 
scholar of international fame, as well as 
a politician. He is much loved, even by 
his opponents. A son of his was killed 
while fighting as a Republican against the 
Free State. With his halo of light, sunny 
hair, he makes one think involuntarily of a 
saint in the stained-glass window of some 


old cathedral. 


Neither the intensely conservative Farm- 
ers Party nor the Independents have lead- 
ers of any special calibre, and this more 
or less applies to Ireland today as a whole. 
There. is one “dark horse,” however, who 
may yet be heard of, and that is General 
“Dick” Mulcahy, Minister of Defense, who 
has one of those “fated” faces of men who 
are often dragged between conviction and 
practice and who are but too often, in Ire- 
land at least, doomed to perish. by the 
hand of the assassin. This slender, fragile 
fighter, of an almost feminine delicacy of 
face and limb, may yet prove a thorn in 
the side of his fellow-Ministers and play 
an important role in the future of the Free 
State. 

There is one other leader who should be 
watched, and that is Jim Larkin, “the 
Stormy Petrel of Irish politics.” Whether 
Larkin is in the Dail or out of it, he is to- 
day and will be tomorrow the determi- 
native element in Irish labor. It is this un- 
selfish, resolute egotist, of steely eye and 
iron limb, who has a capacity to win both 
love and hate unequaled by any other liv- 
ing Irishman; and it is he, implacable Re- 
publican and Red Internationalist, in an 
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island which has not a thousand convinced 
Bolsheviki within its shores, who is now 
engaged in a duel to the death with Thomas 
Johnson, the Englishman, who heads the 
right wing of the Irish Labor Party, and a 
typical “moderate” Englishman who is try- 
ing to mold Irish labor, always Nationalist 
first and then Internationalist, upon Eng- 
lish trade union lines. 

Here we are face to face with one of 
those curious phenomena of Irish politics 
which, unknown to the great world, are so 
often determinative factors in the story of 
Ireland. We are face to face, first, with a 
series of personal duels in that remorseless 
personal vendetta which is part of the po- 
litical fight for power in Erin. De Valera 
versus Cosgrave, Larkin versus Johnson 
and so forth and so on. Secondly, we are 
witnessing the first challenge to democracy 
and to “majority rule” which the Irish Re- 
publicans first launched through de Valera, 
Mary MacSwiney and others. Ireland’s 
“democracy” is of a strange order. It is a 
democracy in which the principle of spirit- 
ual aristocracy is always implicit. Though 
the Irishman may call himself a Democrat, 
he is at heart always an “aristocrat.” 


New Democracy UNpER CLAN CHIEFTAINS 


The “clan” principle still holds the soul 


of the Irish Gael. His political leaders 
are really “chieftains”; the vote itself is 
but a weapon to be wielded by and for tle 
chief, whether he be Cosgrave, Larkin or 
Johnson, and we shall yet see in the Ire- 
land of the future an entirely new con: 
cept of democracy developing which may 
shatter the Socialist trend of the modern 
world toward the counting of hands, and 
tc substitute for it a “spiritual aristoc- 
racy” which will involve, instead, “the 
counting of brains.” This is the most in- 
teresting social experiment of our time. 
and may have results far beyond the 
Irish shores. 

It is not only the Repubiican leaders 
who have given what may be the death 
blow to “democracy” in Ireland. The new 
concept has been and is being discussed 
alike in Ireland’s drawing rooms and in 
Ireland’s cellars. At the same time the 
Free State leaders will continue to use 
the phraseology of democracy and _ will 
base Ireland’s future, nominally at least. 
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The statue of St. Patrick, patron saint of Ireland, on the 
hill of Tara (County of Meath), tne seat of the old Irish 
Kings 


upon majority rule, and this in a country 
which is so intensely individualistic that 
every man and woman may be regarded 
as a law unto himself or herself! The 
only co-operation so far understood by 
the average Irishman is “clan co-opera- 
tion” under a chief. 


To leave the intensely interesting psy- 
chological realm and to come to that of 
economics, we are faced with a country 
that, through the civil war, has been 
devastated to the extent of from $200,000,- 
000 to $300,000,000—a country faced with 
a broken Treasury and with the machinery 
of collection thrown out of gear but not 
irreparably smashed. 

For at least five to ten years, Irish ex- 
penditure will be cut down to the irre- 
ducible minimum. For some years we 
shall witness in Ireland the spectacle of 
a country almost entirely dependent upon 
individual rather than State effort. One 
may here venture to predict that, partly 
because of this and partly through Ire- 
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land’s intense individualism, we 
shall never see an iron-bound 
State bureaucracy function in the 
little island. 


Ireland is and always will be 
mainly an agricultural country. 
Gigantic industries like Harland 
& Wolff's shipyards in Belfast 
and Guiness’s breweries in Dub- 
lin serve only to accentuate this 
fact, which Griffith himself 
stressed to the uttermost. 

Sinn Fein never wanted a - 
“factory” Ireland. Ireland can 
do one of two things, either base 
her agriculture, as her other in- 
dustries, upon those of her 
neighbor, England, or work for 
an Irish Ireland, and make her 
industries, like her language and 
culture, a reflection of the na- 
tional spirit and genius. In either 
event England will always be her 
best customer. 

It will take economic Ireland” 
at least five years to get well 
started, and in the beginning it is 
hardly likely that any very def- 
inite national policy will develop 
itself. But we are faced with 
the fact that for her fighting 
forces the new Free State has had re- 
course to French models; at one time the 
Irish leaders tried to get French officers 
to help in the modeling of the National 
Army. For her agricultural machinery and 
methods she is likely to go to America, for 
Boston is still nearer Dublin than London. 
Ireland, with a faith that is almost pa- 
thetic, looks to men like Henry Ford for 
her agricultural resurrection. 


AGRICULTURE TO BE CENTRALIZED 


Already she has in those remarkable 
men, Sir Horace Plunket and his coad- 
jutor, George Russell, two of the interna- 
ticnally acknowledged expert agricultur- 
ists and co-operators of Europe, who, from 
Plunket House, Dublin, had for years be- 
fcre the Anglo-Irish hostilities built up one 
of the most promising co-operative move- 
ments in the world. It is noteworthy that 
the only economic point where the rigid 
Irish individualism breaks down into co- 
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operation is in the field of agriculture. 
The co-operative movement, based on the 
Danish model, is the future hope of eco- 
nomic Ireland. 

In the Ireland of the future, as during 
the past twenty-three years since the pass- 
ing of the Agricultural and Technical In- 
struction (Ireland) act in 1899, the cen- 
tralization of agriculture is to be both goal 
and method. All agricultural boards and 
other institutions, however remotely con- 
nected with agriculture, are to be united 
. under a State Board or Department of 
Agriculture. The activities of this board 
will include, as in the past, such widely 
divorced matters as the administration of 
science and art grants, veterinary meas- 
ures, grants in aid of technical instruction, 
and so forth. It will no longer include 
the work connected with Irish fisheries, 
‘once the finest in Europe, but will handle 
fertilizers and feeding stuffs and also af- 
forestation. 

When the final report of the Agricul- 
tural Commission has been issued, further 
and far-reaching steps will be taken to- 
ward making the farmer help himelf by 
educating him in tho best methods rather 
than by granting him State doles. This 
education will be carried out, as hitherto, 
through a system of technological educa- 
tion by trained experts, including cream- 
ery, horticulture and tillage experts, who 
will train the sons of the larger farmers 
and stewards through a system of agricul- 
tural stations and schools. There are to 
be Winter classes and experiment and 
demonstration plots in every county of 
the Free State. On the purely ‘adminis- 
trative side, the work of the Agriculture 
Department is to be carried out largely 
through committees appointed by the 
County Councils, these councils, indeed, 
being the backbone of the administration 
of the future Ireland, which is developing 
a sort of “local Soviet” system minus Bol- 
shevism and based to a degree upon the 
local autonomy of the old Russian village 
councils. With all this will go training 
colleges for women in rural domestic 
economy, dairying and poultry keeping, 
and so forth. 

The old Congested Districts Board, first 
founded by an English statesman, Mr. A. 
J. Balfour (now Lord Balfour), has laid 
the basis for the establishment of a na- 





tional fishing fleet and a national affores- 
tation bureau. Within the last two years I 
have visited stations of this board along 
some hundreds of miles of the west coast. 
England has 3,000 steam trawlers, the 
Free State only nine. What the Free State 
desires to create is a home demand for 
Irish caught fish and to interest Irish capi- 
tal in what has hitherto been a financially 
starved industry of large potentialities. Al- 
ready a staff of experts has been appoint- 
ed for the purpose of studying the habits 
and movements of the fish, and the nucleus 
of a national fleet is being collected. 


But behind all the agricultural and other 
problems discussed in this article lies one 
eternal, infernal problem—that of the 
land. If that be solved, all is solved! The 
story of the land struggle in Ireland is, in 
a sense, the story of Ireland herself. It is 
the story of Davitt’s Land League in the 
eighties and, beginning with Gladstone’s 
Land act of 1881, of a series of statutes 
passed in quick succession and culminating 
in the famous Wyndham act at the be- 
ginning of the century which sought to 
provide a scheme of land purchase by 
which the farmer could own his own farm 
after a certain number of years. 


The problem gradually resolved itself 
into the best method of getting the land 
out of the hands of the rack-rent land- 
lords and into the hands of the tenants, 
either by compulsory purchase or volun- 
tary sale. 


PEASANT LAND OWNERSHIP 


The land policy of the future Ireland 
will not be on the lines of State owner- 
ship, favored by Michael Davitt, but on 
those of peasant proprietorship. The Land 
bill now introduced by’ the Free State 
Government is destined to complete this 
transfer to the peasant proprietor. The 
problem is beset with difficulties: First, 
the satisfaction of those tenants who have 
not yet purchased their holdings; second, 
the question of arrears of rent; and lastly, 
the satisfaction of the land-hunger of what 
are known as “the landless men.” 


Already there are over 398,000 holdings, 
comprising some 13,200,000 acres either 
already vested under previous Land Pur- 
chase operations or awaiting advances. 
The sales have actually been completed 
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in the case of 351,000 of these holdings. 
The Government will have some 4,000,000 
acres of largely untenanted land, on which 
70,000 holdings can be made available, and 
some of which the Government intends to 
use to satisfy the craving of the landless 
man. But the real crux of the problem lies 
in the fact that there are only 850,000 acres 
of such land in the Free State available for 
this purpose. 

It should be remembered that there are 
32,000 holdings in Ireland above 100 
acres; 200,000 of from 30 to 70 acres; and 
214,000 under 15 acres, the bulk of which 
cannot be worked at a profit. 

Financially, the Free State plans to 
convert the agricultural rents remaining 
into “purchase annuities,” to reduce rents 
fixed before 1911 by 35 per cent., and 
rents fixed after that time by 30 per cent. 
In addition to this the Government has pro- 
duced a simple scheme of capitalization of 
annuities at 43/4 per cent., of which 14 per 
cent. will form the sinking fund, the 
owners to be paid 414 per cent. bonds. 
With a 10 per cent. Government bonus, the 
scheme finally resolves itself into about 
fifteen years’ purchase for the old rents 
and sixteen years’ for the new. The un- 
tenanted lands are to be deait with sepa- 
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rately by Estates Commissioners. This 
involves in all some $100,000,000 for the 
cost of transfer. 

The agricultural Ireland of the future 
will thus be one of peasant proprietor- 
ship with the landlord gone forever, and 
administered under a scientific method 
second to none in the world, through co- 
operation. 


GaELIC EDUCATION 


The national education of the future Ire- 
land is one of vast possibilities. The Edu- 
cation Ministry itself defines its objects as 
(1) the development of national culture in 
its widest sense; and (2) the development 
of the individuality of the Irish citizen on 
this basis of national culture. The future 
Irishman is to be bilingual, and to effect 
this “the training schools and colleges of 
the nation are to be Gaelicized” and “the 
most enslaving features of the English sys- 
tem removed.” Education is to be entirely 
individualistic and “spiritual,” which it 
is somewhat paradoxically contended, 
through development of character will pro- 
duce a maximum of human effort in the 
completed citizen and achieve the best eco- 
nomic result. 

The teaching of Irish will be compul- 
sory in every primary school within school 
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hours. The Protestant schools are in many 
places showing greater proficiency in Irish 
than the Catholic schools. ‘Irish is now a 
compulsory subject for teachers in the six 
established training colleges. It has been 
found in actual practice that the learning 
of Irish by both child and teacher enor- 
mously improves their English. 


The Irish educationalist regards the dis- 
tinction between “primary” and “secon- 
dary” education as purely artificial; so 
that in the future both grades of education 
will be co-ordinated and secondary schools 
will be open to the masses. In this, as in 
so much else, America is being taken as 
the model. 


I believe we shall see a “Gaelic” Ireland 
in the future, but it will take at least two 
generations to make the Irish language, of 
which some 800,000 people had knowledge 
at the turn of the century, the national lan- 
guage and at least on a par with English. 
As is known, it has, fortunately for the 
Irish child, a tremendous literature and 
mythology behind it. 


In the thirty-two counties of Ireland (in- 
cluding the six counties of Ulster or 
“Northern Ireland”) there are a little over 
4,000,000 people. Of these, roughly, 
1,200,000 are Protestant. In the six coun- 
ties into which Ulster has been segregated 
under the “‘Partition Act,” there are 1,250,- 
531 souls, the population of Tyrone and 
Fermanagh, which have a Catholic major- 
ity, being 204,501. The population of the 
remaining four Ulster counties is 1,046,- 
030, of whom 30 per cent. are Catholics. 
Belfast, itself, has nearly 300,000 Protes- 
tants and also a large Catholic population. 
Ten per cent. of the Protestants of the 
original nine counties of Ulster were Home 
Rulers and are now probably Free Staters. 
The “Ulster problem” is explained by 
these figures. 

Given tranquillity and stable government 
for a decade, and with it the removal of 
the annoyance of the present trade restric- 
tions between Ulster and the Free State, 
then the business sense of the hard-headed 
Ulsterman with his essential “Irishness,” 
will, I believe, see pourparlers opened for 
the coming of Ulster into the Free State, 
and with it the materialization of the 
dream of a “United Ireland,” despite all 
Ulster denial. Every Free Stater wants 
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Ulster in the future Ireland. But this 
possibility is subject to the thousand mis- 
haps that may easily occur in a country 
like Ireland, a country which has never 
yet been able to develop national cohesion 
and with it “national consciousness.” 

The two pivots upon which the future 
Ireland will turn either to destruction or 
construction are, first, the possible refusal 
of the Protestant-Unionist section (300,000 
strong) to be absorbed in the Free State; 
and, secondly, the possibility of a national 
vendetta between disgruntled Republicans 
and their Free State adversaries, embit- 
tered by the executions and murders dur- 
ing the civil war. 

The mass of the Southern Unionists have 
already declared themselves good Free 
Staters. It is their “surrender,” as the 
Protestant Ulstermen would today call it, 
which ultimately will pave the way for the 
coming of Ulster herself into a United 
Ireland. ' 

The possibility of a national vendetta 
between the Free State and the Irish Re- 
publicans seems hardly a_ probability. 
There may be local vendettas, but at heart 
the Republicans are as anxious as the Free 
Staters for a United Ireland, in view of 
the danger of a new English incursion in 
the event of a renewal of civil war. “We 
don’t want the English back!” is the slo- 
gan of both sides. Bowing to the inevita- 
ble, the de Valera faction, though keeping 
te its conviction of the desirability of sepa- 
ration from the British Empire, will gradu- 
ally find itself part of a permanent Free 
State. 


Like all my countrymen I am an incur- 


able optimist. Despite the difficulties that 
beset the path of a United Ireland. I be- 
lieve that many now living will see the 
consummation so devoutly to be desired; 
will see the day come when England will 
ccencede to Ireland the recognition which 
she has already conceded to her other Do- 
minions, including the right of secession, 
a concession which would do more to 
make the present somewhat artificial link 
of empire integral and permanent than 
anything else, and which would help to 
bring about that Free Commonwealth of 
Nations of which the more enlightened 
spirits of our epoch dream. 





LORD MORLEY’S PLACE 
IN HISTORY 


By H. W. MassincHaM 


Recognized by all schools of opinion as one of the most dis- 

tinguished ‘British publicists of the present generation; former 

editor of The London Daily Chronicle; editor of The (London) 
Nation, 1907-1923 


Both as man of letters and as statesman Morley on the same level as 
Edmund Burke—The philosopher of British Liberalism and Rationalism 
—His part in paving the way for self-government in Ireland and India. 


ITH the passing of John Morley, 
\ \ full of years and honors, the 

world loses the most famous of 
the philosophic Liberals of the nineteeenth 
century, and the only one of that remark- 
able band who has played a conspicuous 
part in the history of Great Britain as well 
as in the formation of its political and 
religious opinions. Morley’s career in this 
respect is unique. Like Burke he was a 
combination of orator, philosopher, and 
statesman. He cannot be said to compare 
with that great man in the originality and 
range of his conceptions, nor with all their 
eloquence of power and phrasing, do his 
best speeches, in or out of Parliament, 
compare in moral force or intellectual 
erandeur with Burke’s. But Lord Morley 
was able to add a crown to his career 
which was denied to the master from whom 
he learned so much. 

Burke had two brief periods of office 
as Paymaster General. But Morley became 
an important member of a British Cabinet, 
a part author of two great measures which 
paved the way to a free Ireland, and a 
pioneer of the cause of Indian self-govern- 
ment. Burke as deeply interested in Ire- 
land and in India, but he was never able 
to say with John Morley that he had writ- 
len his name deep in their legislative his- 
tory. There is a second point of differ- 
ence, which is worth emphasizing as we 
look back on Morley’s now finished career. 
Burke, a. champion of liberty if ever there 
was one, ended his life in a desperate 
struggle to preserve a dying political order. 
Morley’s fate was more fortunate. All, or 
nearly all, public men tend to conservatism 
as they grow old, and Morley was not 


exempt from this infirmity. But on the 
whole the great Liberal remained a Lib- 
eral and a democrat to his death. The 
three articles of his creed were the su- 
premacy of reason over authority, the 
supercession of the reign of force by that 
of justice and right, and the superior 
worth of representative institutions over all 
the forces and devices of autocratic power. 
These great doctrines Morley taught in ° 
many a volume of history, biography, and 
criticism. They are the great ornament 
of his career as well as the pith and soul 
of his witness to his time. He was not, 
like Bismarck or Lincoln, the leader of a 
nation in a mighty convulsion or the au- 
thor of a deeply planned and powerfully 
wrought scheme of polity. He was never 
even the chief of a party organization. 
But it has been given to few men to exer- 
cise so profound an intellectual influence 
on the political thought of their age, and 
at the same time to have so large a share 
in molding its institutions. 


A European MInp 


The career of which these are the salient 
fruits was one of singular length, variety 
and distinction. Morley was in himself a 
figure of unusual attraction. But he was 
also conspicuous for association, in inti- 
mate friendship, with the masters of 
European thought and action. He has 
himself described his relation with John 
Stuart Mill as one of discipleship. Mill 
has today somewhat passed out of the 
memory of his countrymen, but if his late 
and early political teaching are. taken to- 
gether, it may fairly be said that the re- 
forms of the Liberal period—the spread of 
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the representative principle and its exten- 
sion to women, the adoption of national 
education, the enfranchisement of the uni- 
versities and the trade unions—-bear the 
stamp of his mind more than that of any 
other Englishman. But when Mill died, his 
influence had only begun to work, and the 
task of welding his ideas into the mind of 
Liberal leaders and the fabric of Liberal 
government, was largely committed to his 
faithful and deeply attached follower. 
But Morley was more than a Millite or a 
Liberal politician. He had the European 
mind and culture, and among his closest 
associates were the intellectual giants who 
changed men’s thoughts, not merely on the 
institutions of their country, but on the 
universe and the scheme of things. At 
home, Darwin and Spencer; and the 
group of Positivists, led by Harrison, Cot- 
ter Morrison, Beesly; and the poets and 
romancers, George Eliot, Swinburne, Mere- 
dith; on the Continent, Taine and Renan, 
Hugo, Mazzini, Louis Blanc, Gambetta, 
Clemenceau; could all be termed asso- 
ciates or friends of Morley in the work of 
liberating men’s minds from the grasp of 
authority in religion, or formal allegiance 
to outworn customs and forms of govern- 
ment, and passing traditions in literature. 


IMPORTANCE OF “COMPROMISE” 


Morley’s long career divided itself natu- 
rally into three parts—his work as an editor 
and journalist, his literary effort, with its 
exposition of the philosophy of Rational- 
ism and of the mighty minds of the eigh- 
teenth century in which it took shape, 
and his political service as the lieutenant 
of Gladstone and his most intimate asso- 
ciate in the development of the home rule 
policy, with, as a finishing episode, his 
Indian Secretaryship and resignation on 
the ground that he felt himself unable, 
with his long tradition as a pacifist think- 
er and statesman, to take part in the ac- 
tive direction of war. Morley’s journal- 
ism is now a memory over which time has 
cast its shadow. Its first notable success 
was’ achieved in The Saturday Review, and 
a volume now out of print, and not ac- 
knowledged by its illustrious author, con- 
tains a selection of the articles he wrote 
for it under Douglas Cook’s editorship. 

A much more important and fruitful 


association was his long editorship of The 
Fortnightly Review. It is safe to say that 
for its influence on English thought and 
politics, for the unequaled authority of its 
leading contributions, and for its -consis- 
tently high standard of expression, no 
periodical published in the English Jan- 
guage ever approached it. But the editor’s 
contribution was the most remarkable of 
all. Some of his most finished literary 
work—and Morley was nearly always fin- 
ished—appeared in its pages, but the most 
lasting, as well as the most attractive 
monument of his thought and personality, 
was the famous series of essays on “Com- 
promise.” There Morley spoke not merely 
as a writer, but as a teacher, almost a 
prophet of his times. The doctrine of un- 
faltering loyalty to conscience and belief, 
the duty of the clear, firm, unqualified ut- 
terance of opinion, the refusal to acquiesce 
in conventional standards which one has 
ceased to hold, all these truths and aspira- 
tions of the human mind, expressed in mag- 
nificent prose, found in Morley a sincere 
and modern expositor. The book had a 
great effect. It is not too much to say 
that it set many young minds on the 
spiritual path, and that it raised the tone 
of political and religious thought in the 
great controversies of the second half of 
the nineteenth century. It was always 
Morley’s gift, uncompromising Rationalist 
as he was, to speak a tongue which the 
religious man could comprehend. 


Morley’s second venture in constructive 
journalism was his editorship of The Pall 
Mall Gazette. Here his aim was direcily 
political. He now became the associate 
and intimate personal friend of Joseph 
Chamberlain, then the rising hope of 
English Radicalism. And his editorship 
had important political consequences. 
Throughout his life Morley was an anti- 
Jingo, a hater of war and the imperialism 
which he believed made for war. He was 
opposed to a British occupation of Egypt, 
and he was a vehement critic of the co- 
ercion of Ireland, on which the second 
Gladstone Government had entered, with 
much misgiving on the part of its chief. 
This policy Morley set himself to destroy. 
with the object of substituting the later 
Gladstonian recourse to the idea of gov- 
ernment by consent, that is, by the people 
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VISCOUNT MORLEY OF BLACKBURN 


IKxnown before his elevation to the British peerage as 


John Morley 


of Ireland. His crusade was a complete 


success. Morley was not a sensational 
writer; with flashes of fire and an under- 
current of emotional intensity he wrote in 
the main for intellectuals, and in a calm, 
rational spirit. But he was completely 
master of his subject, he had the exact, 
well-documented style of the best French 
journalism, and he possessed the tone of 
authority. In fact, he had converted 
Gladstone, and when the Irish Secretary 
and the prime agent of the coercionist 
policy, W. E. Forster, fell, the axe had 
been laid to the “upas tree.” The man 
who struck the first resounding blow was 
John Morley. ; 

But Morley’s journalism, important and 
even vital to the new Liberalism as it was, 
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had its root in the effort to which 
he owes his place in English lit- 
erature. His brilliant study of 
Burke was written in 1867. It 
was soon followed by the famous 
monographs on Voltaire, Diderot 
and Rousseau, which, while they 
furnish the most finished and in- 
structive picture in English let- 
ters of the great Rationalists and 
Humanists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and of the Encyclopaedia, 
the colossal work in which they 
gave the new scientific knowl- 
edge and_ the new revolutionary 
thought to the world, enabled 
Morley to make his own contri- 
bution to the moral and intellec- 
tual life of his times. Let there 
be no mistake. Morley was no 
anarchist, no disciple of Rous- 
seau’s doctrine of “natural 
rights.” He was a reformer, al- 
ways siding with the school, in 
its earlier and later manifesta- 
tions, which based its effort for 
the betterment of men’s lot in the 


? 


world on the theory that what 
experiences teaches us is best for 
the general happiness, not on a 
complete rearrangement of the 
social scene, irrespective of the 
limits of Human nature, and the 
light which history throws on its 


workings. In a word, he was a 
utilitarian, not an idealist; a dis- 
ciple of Mill, not of Rosseau. 

But there was one direction in which 
Morley was prepared to go far. He 
painted the fallen French Church and cor- 
rupt French society of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in language which was meant to be a 
lesson to the nineteenth. And he laid 
stress on the positive, emancipating ideas 
of the Revolution. Its dogma of equality 
led to the establishment of justice, the 
““pole-star of all social effort.” It had es- 
tablished the sense of public duty, the 
consciousness of moral obligation in the 
rulers of a State. And it re-established 
the Christian doctrine of brotherhood. It 
made politics, in a word, “a special and 
very exalted branch of public morals.” 

It was these beliefs and this attitude of 
mind which Morley applied to the British 
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Liberal Party, which owes so much to his 
teaching and personal influence. He 
never became a Socialist, indeed, there was 
a period in his career when he may be said 
to have sacrificed his prospects of becom- 
ing leader of the Liberal Party and Prime 
Minister of England to his resistance to 
the Eight Hours’ bill for miners. But he 
and Joseph Chamberlain between them— 
and Chamberlain was in all matters of 
political theory Morley’s pupil—laid the 
foundations of the Radicalism of the *70s 
and the “80s. A doctrine like that of 
“Compromise” had gone thorough the 
young of those days like a flame. Men 
of all creeds caught fire at its proclama- 
tion of fidelity to truth, and the unflinch- 
ing statement of unpopular opinion. The 
political England of those days was un- 
doubtedly led from the platform. But the 
platform had learned its lessons in_ the 
study, and the prime teacher was John 
Morley. 


AssociATION WITH CHAMBERLAIN 


Thus equipped with a European culture 
far superior to that of any of his con- 
temporaries except Lord Acton, wider 
than Gladstone’s and more literary and 
poetic than that of Lord Bryce, and with 
a power, only second to his great chief’s, 
of expressing moral ideas in speech no less 
than in writing, Morley at once stepped 
into a leading place'in the Liberal hier- 
archy. As a Parliamentary speaker he 
made no great mark, save for his inallien- 
able distinction of manner and style. But 
on the platform he soon enjoyed a singular 
power of influencing the course of politics 
as well as what may be called the moral 
thinking of the Liberal Party. His early 
association was not with Gladstone but 
with Chamberlain, the Liberal-Radical 
program that was to have been but for the 
intervention of Ireland was the work of 
these two men, and their friendship was as 
that of brothers. But suddenly there came 
the crisis in which Irish Nationalism held 
the balance in the Parliament of 1885, the 
first elected on a democratic suffrage in 
the country districts as well as in the 
towns. Gladstone decided for home rule. 
to which, influenced by Morley’s journal- 
ism in The Pall-Mall Gazette, he had long 
been tending; while Chamberlain, irritated 


by Gladstone’s failure to consult him as to 
the new departure, refused to go an inch 
further than his accepted policy of Na- 
tional Councils. Gladstone instantly made 
his choice for Morley, and the ensuing 
Irish bills, and the long interval of wait- 
ing for the conversion of the British con- 
stituencies, could never have been sustained 
but for Morley’s double share in them of a 
diligent workman in Cabinet and in the 
study, and an inspirer of the old gospel 
of self-government in its new application 
to the Irish problem. Chamberlain, with 
his impatient temper, his growing tendency 
to Imperialism, and his personal dislike 
of Gladstone, could never have achieved 
the work which Morley accomplished in 
the course of his Gladstonian discipleship. 

When Gladstone left the scene was 
changed, and Morley made what in the 
interests of his own career, and of the 
Liberalism in which he was interested, 
must be judged to have been a bad choice 
for his successor. Lord Rosebery, the new 
Prime Minister, was not Gladstone’s 
choice, but he was the Queen’s and the 
Cabinet’s, and Morley adhered to Rose- 
bery for reasons which seemed to him suf- 
ficient. Harcourt, later on the close as- 
sociate of Morley in the Liberal Opposition 
to Roseberyian Protection and Chamber- 
lainite Imperialism, had made himself 
personally impossible, and, in fact, Rose- 
bery was inevitable. 


OpPposeD TO THE WAR 


The last phase of Morley’s career saw 
him an uneasy member of the Asquith 
Cabinet, an associate, though not a pro- 
tagonist in the war with the House 
of Lords, and the author of the meas- 
ures, legislative and administrative, which 
opened the door to self-government in 
India. He had difficulties. The Liberal 
group in the House of Commons which 
supported the reforms disliked the reserves 
which Morley placed on their scope, and 
his apparent indifference to the restraints 
which, in a period of great unrest, the 
Government of India had placed on the 
liberties of Indian politicians of the more 
advanced type. But in the end his cautious 
wisdom was justified. The reforms passed, 
and Morley, conscious of declining physi- 
cal powers, stepped quietly into the House 
of Lords. 
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LORD MORLEY’S PLACE IN HISTORY 


One other part he was destined to play 
in the life of his times. There is no doubt 
that he and a minority of the Cabinet 
viewed with disappointment the rapid 
alienation of England and Germany, and 
did not think that enough had been done 
to keep the two countries together. When 
the final breach came Morley, the apostle 
of peace, the advocate of reason and of 
the rule of international order, felt that 
he could not be a party to what he foresaw 
must be a long and terrible reign of 
violence. 


Morley’s place in history depends in 
some degree on what becomes of Europe. 
If it sinks once more into a scene of an- 
archy and bloodshed, men will look to the 
life and teachings of John Morley with 
growing reverence for their truthfulness. 
In any case, though he can hardly be 
termed an original thinker, he has written 
things which cannot die. He must indeed 
be counted among the great skeptics, who, 
rejecting the supernatural side of Christi- 
anity, stress its humanities, and apply them 
to soften the hard lot of man and present 
the eternal difference between right and 
wrong in the conduct of States and men’s 
lives. He is also, be it remembered, a 
master of English prose. There is nothing 
cold about Morley’s writing, though the 
passion which inspires its recurring strain 
of eloquent reflection is that of the phi- 
losopher rather than of the saint. It will 
indeed be long before such: passages as 
the famous soliloquy on death in his “Vol- 
taire” will altogether pass from men’s 
memories: 

If he no longer believes death to be a stroke 
from the sword of God’s justice, but the leaden 
footfall of an inflexible law of matter, the humil- 
ity of his awe is deepened and the tenderness of 
his pity made holier, that creatures who love 
so much should have their days so shut round 
with a wall of darkness. The purifying anguish 
of remorse will be stronger, not weaker, when he 
has trained himself to look upon every wrong in 
thought, every duty omitted from act, each in- 
fringement of the inner spiritual law which 
humanity is constantly perfecting for its own 
guidance and advantage, less as a breach of the 
decrees of an unseen tribunal, than as an ungrate- 
ful infection, weakening and corrupting the 
future of his brothers; and he will be less effec- 
tually raised from inmost prostration of soul by 
a doubtful subjective reconciliation, so meanly 
comfortable to his own individuality, than by 
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hearing full in the ear the sound of the cry of 
humanity craving sleepless succor from her 
children. That swelling consciousness of light 
and freedom with which the old legend of an 
omnipresent Divine Majesty fills the breast, may 
still remain, for how shall the universe ever 
cease to be a sovereign wonder of overwhelming 
power and superhuman fixedness of law? And 
a man will be already in no mean paradise, if at 
the hour of sunset a good hope can fall upon 
him like harmonies of music, that the earth shall 
still be fair, and the happiness of every feeling 
creature still receive a constant augmentation, 
and each good cause yet find worthy defend- 
ers, when the memory of his own poor name and 
personality has long been blotted out of the 
brief recollection of men for ever. 

Of Morley at least it can be said that his 
mind remained open to the last to the 
“tenderness of pity,” as his life was filled 
with a “good hope” for humanity, and a 
long endeavor in its service. 


Facts or Mortey’s Lire 


[The actual facts of Morley’s life are 
these: He was born at Blackburn in the 


cotton manufacturing region of Lancashire 
on Dec. 24, 1838. His father, Jonathan 


Morley, was a well-known local surgeon, 


who sent him to be educated at Chelten- 
ham and Lincoln College, Oxford. He 
was at Oxford from 1856 to 1859, when 
he obtained his degree and went to London 
with the intention of seeking literary fame. 
His first efforts were directed to reviving 
the moribund Literary Gazette, and when it 
failed in 1861, Morley began as a free 
lance journalist to write on political and 
philosophical subjects for the better re- 
views. He became a convert to Comte’s 
Positivism at this period and about the 
same time as Frederic Harrison. Morley’s 
attitude toward religion then was indicated 
by his spelling “God” with a small “g” 
in one of his essays. 

From 1868 to 1870 he was editor of 
The Morning Star. He had in 1867 suc- 
ceeded G. H. Lewes (well known for his 
association with George Eliot as well as 
for his literary work) as editor of The 
Fortnightly Review, which he conducted 
until 1883. In his earlier literary period 
Morley read manuscripts for Macmillan 
& Co. and in 1878 began to edit their 
English Men of Letters series, his own con- 
tribution being his famous work on Burke, 
which was an expansion of the article he 
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wrote for the ninth edition of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica in 1876. It was 
in 1880 that Morley began to edit The 
Pall Mall Gazette, which he made an organ 
of Liberal opinion until it came under 
Astor control. In 1883, after two unsuc- 
cessful attempts to enter the House of 
Commons, he was elected to represent New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and in 1886 he was chosen 
by Gladstone as Irish Secretary, with a 
seat in the Cabinet. His opposition to the 
Eight Hours bill led in 1895 to his losing 
his seat in Parliament, but subsequently he 
returned to the House of Commons as the 
member for Montrose Burghs, a Scottish 
constituency. Morley resigned the Irish 
Secretaryship for the second time in 1895. 
From 1898 until the return to power of 
the Liberals under Campbell-Bannerman 
in 1905, Morley was in Opposition, criticiz- 
ing the Government’s conduct of the war 
in South Africa, but devoting himself 
chiefly to his literary work and building 
a still greater reputation as a writer. On 
the return of the Liberals to office, Morley 
became Secretary of State for India, and 
remained in that position when Asquith 
succeeded Campbell-Bannerman as Prime 
Minister. On May 2, 1908, he was created 





the first Viscount Morley of Blackburn. 
He ceased to be Indian Secretary in 1910, 
when he took the less onerous position of 
Lord President of the Council (that is, of 
the Privy Council). This was his office 
on the outbreak of war in 1914. Here his 
political career ended, for with John Burns 
he resigned from the Cabinet, though not 
openly declaring himself against the war. 

A complete edition of Morley’s works 
was published in 1921, including in addi- 
tion to the works already mentioned his 
monographs on Voltaire (written in 1872), 
on Rousseau, Diderot and the Encylo- 
paedists, on Walpole, Cromwell and Cob- 
den, his monumental life of Gladstone 
(published in 1903), and his volumes of 
essays entitled “Studies in Literature.” 
Many honors were showered on him dur- 
ing his lifetime. He received honorary 
degrees from the leading universities, was 
made a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, where 
he had been admitted as a barrister in 
1873, and was decorated with the Order 
of Merit, the highest distinction in the gift 
of the King. In 1902 Andrew Carnegie 
presented Morley with Lord Acton’s fa- 
mous library, and Morley in turn conveyed 
it to the University of Cambridge. | 
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FATE OF GERMAN REPUBLIC 





IN THE BALANCE 


By Hans DELBRUECK 


Professor of Modern History 


at the University of Berlin; 


former member of the Reichstag; author of ‘‘Friedrich, Napo- 
leon, Moltke, Ancient and Modern Strategy’’ and other works 
of military and political history 


Majority of German people formerly opposed to republic now favor 
it—Chances of a monarchistic restoration slight—French desire 
to crush Germany the greatest menace—Present situation ominous 
—New war against France may bring the end of the republic 


HE question of the stability of the 
German Republic, founded in -1918, 
has been one of absorbing interest to 

all students of history, and this interest 
has been deepened and intensified by the 
recent abandonment of passive resistance 
in the Ruhr by the Stresemann Govern- 
ment, and the lamentable disorders and 
bloodshed that have followed the an- 
nouncement of Germany’s surrender. The 
German Republic, caught between the 
triple fires lighted by the Bavarian re- 
actionaries, the Rhine separatists and the 
German Communists, may well seem to 
the observer to be threatened with destruc- 
tion. Over all looms France, who, every 
evidence indicates, wishes that destruction, 
for which she has consistently and cease- 
lessly worked. 

The German Republic—will it endure 
or will it fail? It is a curious and im- 
portant fact that the overwhelming maijor- 
ity of the German people was against the 
republican form of government as late as 
the Fall of 1918, and that they would have 
preferred to retain the old régime, pro- 
vided it were modernized by the adoption 
of certain democratic reforms. In reality 
the revolution was nothing else but the 
mutiny of the army, which did not en- 
counter any opposition for the simple rea- 
son that President Wilson had held out the 
hope of a peace on the basis of his four- 
teen articles, on condition that Germany 
broke off all relations with the Hohenzol- 
lern dynasty. Professor Preuss, former 
Secretary of State, who elaborated the 
Constitution of the German Republic in 


Weimar, characterized the situation in-a 
striking manner when he declared: “Be- 
fore Nov. 9, 1918, there were no repub- 
licans in Germany; after Nov. 9 there 
were no monarchists.” If we remember 
how hard it was for the English and the 
French to accomplish the transition from 
the monarchy to popular government, we 
are more inclined to ask whether the Ger- 
man Republic, founded under such circum- 
stances, can be of long duration. Nations 
are usually victims of the illusion that the 
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when kings rulers, 
were days of happiness and prosperiiy. 
As an old American poem puts it: “In 
the good old Colonial times, when we 


lived under a King.” 


days of yore, were 


Similar as the events of history may 
very often be, they do not repeat them- 
selves. Analogies are not conclusive. In 
the present case, one must weigh the cir- 
cumstances that tend to uphold or to de- 
stroy the present form of government in 
Germany. There are people in Germany 
who wish and work for the restoration— 
officers and soldiers of the Imperial Army. 
Government officials, a considerable part 
of the “society people” who have lost their 
former influence. All nations cherish the 
clory of their ancestors. No wonder that 
the ereat days of Frederick the Great. of 
the war of independence against Napoleon. 
of Kaiser Wilhelm I. and of Bismarck still 
dwell in the memory of some people de- 
spite the terrible defeat which terminated 
the imperial rule of the Hohenzollern. 
The majority of the German people, how- 
ever, are not monarchists. All groups of 
the great Social-Democratic Party are de- 
termined to support and to defend the re- 
public under all circumstances, although 
before 1918 they had been only theoretical 
republicans who did not even dare to think 
of the practical realization of their ideal. 
A great part of the bourgeoisie join hands 
with them, not because they are convinced 
theoretically of the superiority of the re- 
publican form of government, but because 
they realize that it is only under this form 
of government that the existence of the 
German nation is assured. Return to the 
monarchy, they believe, would mean civil 
and external wars as well as the dismem- 
berment of Germany. In this group there 
are many distinguished people who for- 
merly enjoyed personal acquaintance with 
the Kaiser; many of them cannot forgive 
the ex- -Emperor for abandoning his army 
at the last minute and fleeing to Holland. 
I, on my part, do not think that this re- 
proach is justified, for I cannot be per- 
suaded that at that time the Kaiser could 
have done anything else. There is no 
doubt, however, that the number of those 
who blame him on this score is consid- 
erable. 


One is further confronted with the ques- 











would a monarchical 
restoration assume? Germany is not a na- 
tional unity. The Kaiser was only highest 
in rank of the 22 smalier princes, among 
whom there were three kings, those of 
Bavaria, Saxony and _ Wiirttemberg. 
Should all these 22 princes return, even 
the petty monarchs of Weimar, Lippe and 
Reuss, or only the kings? This would 
mean the breaking up of ‘the empire. The 
small princes were indispensable because 
they formed the connecting link between 
the Kaiser and the Kings. Should only the 
Kaiser return, and should a monarchical 
unity be established? This would be im- 
possible because the South Germans, the 
Bavarians and the inhabitants of Wirttem- 
berg would not recognize the Hohenzoi- 
lerns. The Prussians, on the other hand. 
would not accept any Bavarian Wittelsbach 
as their emperor. 


tion, What form 


GERMANY Nor A UNITY 


If Germany were a unity, as France is, 
and if she had not had any other dynasty 
than that of the Hohenzollerns, I would 
not think it improbable that sooner or 
later a monarchist restoration would be 
attempted. But the difficulties inherent in 
the system of Federal States are not to be 
overcome. In France similar difficulties 
arose which assured the final victory of 
the republican form of government. In 
the France of the nineteenth century (that 
ot the Bourbons, of the Orleans and of 
Napoleon) not one, but three, dynasties 
aspired to the throne. In 1873 it looked 
very probable that Count Chambord, of thx 
House of Bourbons, would be elevated to 
the throne with the help of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon. The restoration came to nougii 
because of the refusal of Count Chambor:: 
to recognize the Tricolor and his insistence 
to uphold the rights of the white flag of 
his forefathers. 

Similar attempts to re-establish mon- 
archy in Germany, however strong they 
may be in principle, will encounter 
the same difficulty when translated intv 
practice, namely, the ambiguous, ever- 
shifting conception of the goal itself, viz., 
monarchy. 

A trial recently held in Munich of cer- 
tain royalists charged with conspirac) 
furnishes the best evidence of the ‘nner 
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Keystone 


THE EX-CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY 
A recent portrait made since he has been 
in exile in Holland 


dissensions of the German royalists. The 
conspirators agreed only in their hatred 
of the republic and their belief in the 
necessity of struggling against it, but they 
differed essentially in their view of the 
aim and method of this struggle. They 
first wanted to restore the kingdom of the 
Wittelsbachs in Bavaria. But what then? 
Some of them had a hazy notion that 
after the restoration Bavaria would be the 
“healthy spot” of regeneration for the 
whole of Germany. Some of them in- 
versely thought that Bavaria would dis- 
engage herself from the Reich and join 
hands with Austria. 

In the background of this movement 
looms General von Ludendorff, who for a 
considerable time has had his residence in 
Munich. 
against whom the German authorities have 
issued a warrant of arrest, is living in 
Vienna. Nobody knows what the mon- 
archists are striving after. On the other 
hand, the Austrian General von Krauss, 
one of the most conspicuous officers of 
the former imperial army, who heads a 





Colonel Bauer, his confidant, , 
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movement in Austria the purpose of whick 
is to defend Germandom against the ag- 
gressive small nationalities—Czechs, Hun- 
garians, Serbs and Italians—made a state- 
ment in which he accused General von 
Ludendorff and Colonel Bauer of treason 
committed against the national idea. 


The Munich trial shows that there is a 
reactionary movement in Germany and 
that it is very active. But it shows at the 
same time that this movement is paralyzed 
by inner dissensions. Necessarily it has 
to march under the banner of national 
unity, although the forces on which it 
leans are centrifugal. One is inclined to 
doubt that a movement suffering from such 
dissensions will ever be successful. Gen- 
eral von Ludendorff, who even during the 
war never knew what he wanted, and who, 
although he struck a few powerful blows, 
never proved himself to be a real strate- 
gist, shows once again, in his leadership of 
post-war reaction in Germany, his un- 
steadiness of purpose. The recent mon-, 
archist occupation of the fortress of Kues- 
trin (Oct. 1) was not seriously considered 
by the German Government. 


Crown PRINCE FOR REPUBLIC 


One understands, in view of these con- 
siderations, why sober-minded and _pru- 
dent people, even among the conservatives 
and the theoretical monarchists, not only 
do not approve of attempts at the restora- 
tion of the monarchy in Germany, but 
are even hostile to such attempts. It is 
a fact of the utmost importance that the 
man upon whom the realization of all 
these hopes is conditioned, the heir to the 
throne which the monarchists desire to re- 
store—Crown Prince Wilhelm—belongs to 
this group. Almost two years ago he de- 
clared this quite unequivocally in a pro- 
nouncement the significance of which was 
not duly appreciated either in Germany or 
abroad. On Oct. 15, 1921, Crown Prince 
Wilhelm wrote a letter to Professor Zorn, 
his old teacher, who published the commu- 
nication on Feb. 1, 1922. This letter read 
in part as follows: 


I myself believe that the question whether 
the nation shall be a republic or a monarchy 
must not be broached, in view of the present 
precarious conditions against which the Father- 
land is struggling. As you well know, I have 
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always held the view that the monarch exists 
for the sake of the people, and not the people 
for the sake of the monarch. After the fright- 
ful upheaval of 1918, the consequences of 
which grow every day more oppressive, the Na- 
tional Assembly, elected hy the German peo- 
ple, adopted by a vote of the majority the republi- 
can form of government. Thus the Constitu- 
tion of Weimar—whatever faults one may find 
with it—has become a fact. My personal opin- 
ion that for verious reasons the monarchy can 
better serve the interest of the people should 
not be considered here. Any form of govern- 
ment is a blessing for the people today if it 


is based upon a stable Constitution approved by 


the majority of the people. Hence, no form of 
government can maintain itself in the long run 
unless it is supported by a vote of confidence 
of the majority of the laborers. 


Unfortunately, the Government did not 
have the courage to use this letter forth- 
with to the best advantage. The apprehen- 
sion was prevalent that if the Crown Prince 
returned to Germany he would become 
the centre of the reactionary movement. 
People did not see that this would have 
been against the interest of the Crown 
Prince himself. It would have been easy 
for the Government to have had him write 
a formal letter to the President of the 
republic setting forth the opinion he had 
already expressed in his letter to Professor 
Zorn and pledging himself to abstain from 
any political agitation. This could have 
been easily controlled. 

For the last five years the Crown Prince 
has been living on a solitary island of the 
Zuider Zee, in Holland, far away from his 
wife and his children. His fate elicits 
general compassion and, contrary to his 
own desire and wish, the role of a martyr 
is assigned to him. Some hot-headed par- 
tisans of the monarchy make no secret of 
their wish that he should continue to play 
this réle, because it furthers their own pur- 
poses. But he himself has already suf- 
fered too much to sacrifice himself now 
for an idea which, as he quite clearly sees, 
cannot be realized. If he lived in Ger- 
many he would make all efforts to check 
the reactionary activities, which, without 
him, would be quite powerless. It is evi- 
dent that a monarchy needs a monarch 
more than anything else. The Prince has 
ceased to be a pretender to the throne; 
otherwise he would not have complained 
at the end of his letter addressd to Pro 
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fessor Zorn that he is not permitted to 
participate in the reconstruction of his 
native country with the limited share of 
duties of a private individual. Whatever 
one may think of the return of the Prince, 
it must be conceded that the-circumstances 
mentioned are of very great importance for 
the stability of the republican Constitution. 


THE MENACE OF FRENCH POLICY 


All considerations bearing upon the in- 
ternal political situation are, however, only 
of secondary importance if compared with 
the influence of external political events 
which vitally affect the future of Ger- 
many’s form of government. It was not 
internal forces that overthrew the imperial 
régime in November, 1918, but influences 
from abroad. Similarly, the question 
whether the Republic will survive is 
one of international character which will 
not be decided in Germany. Nothing is 
more apt to stabilize a Government than 
external success. Nothing is more apt to 
endanger it than lasting failures. 


Undoubtedly the existence of the Re- 
public will be assured if it succeeds in lift- 
ing the German people out of the misery 
into which it was plunged at the end of 
the war and secures for it an adequate 
and permanent living basis. But there is 
one power in the world which does not 
want this. The French are moved by deep 
hatred of the Germans and by an ever- 
present fear of the Germany of the future. 
They repeat over and over again that if 
the Germans are suffered to become a 
prosperous and strong nation they will 
revenge themselves on France. This ex- 
plains why the paramount political idea ot 
the French is to keep Germany poverty- 
stricken and weak, and, as far as possible. 
to break up the German Empire, so that 
the future of France shall be assured for- 
ever. There are 20,000,000 Germans too 
many, said M. Clemenceau. Germany has 
60,000,000 inhabitants, while France has 


only 40,000,000, and the Germans are in- 


creasing more rapidly than the French. 
The Treaty of Versailles furnishes the 
leaders of French policy the most conve- 
nient means to keep down Germany. By 
the fourteen articles of Wilson Germany 
was assured that she would have to pay 
only for the damage done to the civilian 
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inhabitants of the enemy countries during 
the war. Under the pretext that the de- 
mobilized soldiers belonged to the “civil- 
ian inhabitants,” however, the reparation 
total was increased to a point where the 
question of establishing German liability 
became negligible, and the Allies spoke 
only of the limit of her capacity. 


Where, however, is this limit? The 
Germans assert that they have done their 
utmost to meet their obligations, and point 
out that, as a consequence, their exchange 
is completely ruined. Today one has to 
pay millions of marks to the dollar, instead 
of the pre-war value of four marks. On 
the other hand, the French assert that this 
proves only malicious intent on the part of 
the Germans who had allegedly ruined 
their finances in order to evade their lia- 
bility to pay reparations. The Germans 
offer as a solution an investigation by an 
impartial commission. The French retort 
that their claim is so just and moderate 
that there is no need for the intervention 
of a neutral commission. The Germans 
reply to this that if the French claim is 
really so just and moderate, they cannot 
see why the French refuse to accept a 
neutral court of arbitration. The French 
rebuttal is that they cannot in principle 


The residence of the 


ex-Crown Prince of Germany on the Island of Wieringen, Holland 
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accept the arbitration of a court in a ques- 
tion which affects their vital interests. 


Aim To CrusH GERMANY 


Under these circumstances it is natural 
that the conviction is prevalent in Ger- 
many that the aim of France is not to 
obtain payments on account of reparations, 
but to advance such exaggerated claims 
that they cannot be fulfilled by Germany, 
so that France will be free to impose new 
“sanctions” (penalties), thereby breaking 
up Germany and keeping her in a power- 
less condition. 

At the Munich trial it was found that 
the monarchistic conspirators had _ co- 
operated with the French General Staff. 
A French Lieutenant Colonel by the name 
of Richert, who paid frequent visits to 
Munich, had instigated the conspirators to 
continue their activities and supplied them 
abundantly with money. Through this con- 
spiracy the French had hoped to separate 
from the main body of Germany not only 
Bavaria but also the whole of South Ger- ° 
many and the Valley of the Ruhr. 

The occupied territories have been 
treated most rigorously. Many thousand 
families have been expelled at a moment’s 
notice from their homes. They have not 
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been allowed to take along any of their 
household goods. Those who have been 
arrested have been tortured. The French 
courts-martial have imposed wholesale 
penalties upon Germans, and even capital 
punishment has not been excluded. The 
situation which has prevailed, and still 
prevails, in the Ruhr could hardly be 
excused even in a time of war. It may 
be taken for granied that had the Germans 
been driven by despair to take up arms, 
the French would have been agreeably sur- 
prised, for they would have had an excel- 
lent opportunity to destroy Germany. 


GERMANY CANNOT BE DESTROYED 


It is from this side that the stability of 
the Republic is endangered. The French 
support the monarchistic movement in 
Bavaria, and the German people begin to 
wonder what they can expect from a Gov- 
ernment that cannot defend them from 
such dangers. When a nation is driven to 
a state of despair, desperate resolves may 
be anticipated. Despite the miserable con- 
ditions prevailing in their country today, 
however, the German people do not de- 
spair of the future, for they know that a 
nation like Germany cannot be destroyed. 

A communication of Prince Bismarck, 
addressed to the German Ambassador in 
St. Petersburg and dated Feb. 25, 1887, was 
recently made public in the course of the 
publication of official documents, under- 
taken by the German Foreign Office (Die 
grosse Politik der Europaeischen Kabinette 
1871-1914, Vol. 6, p. 1253), in which the 
Chancellor writes: “If we were attacked 
by the French and were victorious, we 
should never think of the possibility that a 
nation composed of 40,000,000 Europeans 
possessing the talents and the self-con- 
sciousness of the French could be de- 
stroyed.” * * * Russia, Austria and 
Prussia could not do it with Poland, a 
much smaller country, in a hundred years. 

“We, therefore, would never undertake 
the hopeless task to destroy France as a 
power. But if France remains strong in 
defeat, or after a short period of recupera- 
tion regains her strength, so that we have 
to take her proximity into account, it will 
be advisable for us to show her indulgence 
if we are victorious in the next war, as we 
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showed Austria indulgence in 1866. If I 
have spoken otherwise before the Reichs- 
tag, it was because I wished to intimidate 
our prospective enemies and deter them 
from making war.” 

People in Germany share the opinion of 
Bismarck that a great nation cannot be 
destroyed, and they are confident that the 
French policy will ultimately be defeated 
because of the impossibility of its fulfill- 
ment. The question whether mere passive 
resistance, so heroically carried through 
by the inhabitants of the Ruhr Valley, 
would be sufficient to overcome the policy 
of violence followed by the French would 
seem to have been temporarily settled by 
the recent abandonmnt of that policy by 
the Stresemann Government. The subse- 
quent disorders and bloodshed open pos- 
sibilities. Whether German relation to 
French policy will eventually provoke a 
new war no one can say at present. It is 
true that Germany has no arms, but what 
Lady Bonham-Carter, a daughter of Mr. 
Asquith, said at a public meeting held 
after her return from an inspection of the 
conditions in the Ruhr Valley is equally 
true, viz., that the French have put war 
into the heart of every German, and that 
the world cannot look on such a struggle 
without sympathy. 

The German Republic, however, is in 
no position to carry on the struggle with 
France further at this time. The view that 
the German people, if driven to it, would 
submit to a dictatorship has scarcely been 
demonstrated as yet by the appointment of 
Dr. Gessler as supreme military leader. 
What will be the outcome of.the present 
situation nobody knows. Perhaps some 
kind of Bolshevism. The ultimate reply to 
the question concerning the stability of the 
German Republic, however, is bound to 
be one of international significance. Had 
passive resistance been victorious in the 
Ruhr, the republic and international paci- 
fism would have won a decisive victory. 
Though Germany has been compelled to 
submit to the conditions of France, she 
will have to revolt against them sooner or 
later, and this may mean the end of the 
republic. The future of the German nation 
and of the German Republic is “on the 
lap of the gods.” 
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THE BAVARIAN MENACE TO 


GERMAN UNITY 


By Paut Grerascu 


The author of the following article is a German publicist who 
has made a special study of the German-Bavarian situation as 
it has developed since the establishment of the German Republic. 
In this study he has had the collaboration of prominent Munich 


intellectuals, whose names, for 


obvious reasons, cannot be 


revealed 


Inside story of Bavaria’s alienation from the Berlin Government 
—Fascista Party under Adolf Hitler fostered alike by patriots 
and reactionaries—M unich forced to proclaim military dictator- 
ship to suppress attempted coup—Dr. von Kahr, the dictator, a 





monarchist reactionary 


RAVE events have recently occurred 
(5 in Germany, events that are of evil 
omen for the safety of the young 
German Republic. The abandonment of 
passive resistance in the Ruhr by the 
Stresemann Government was followed by 
disorder at various points, and the situa- 
tion became so serious that the Government 
prepared to declare martial law to ward 
off all eventualities. This action was pre- 
cipitated toward the end of September by 
the threatening situation that arose in Mu- 
nich, capital of Bavaria, where Adolf Hit- 
ler, leader of the German National So- 
cialist Party—a German imitation of the 
Italian Fascista Party, yet marked by def- 
inite characteristics of its own—called on 
his shock troops, numbering thousands of 
well-armed and well-equipped men, to mo- 
bilize for a military review, accompanying 
his summons by inflammatory posters de- 
nouncing the Berlin Government for its 
“betrayal” of Germany in 1918 and for 
its recent abandonment of passive resis- 
tance in the Ruhr, and hinting in unmis- 
takable terms at the imminence of a gigan- 
tic “putsch.” 

The Bavarian Government, alarmed at 
this threat by a Frankenstein monster 
whose growth it had mistakenly fostered 
with the thought that it might be used 
to advantage in Bavaria’s national inter- 
ests, appointed a military dictator to take 
control of the situation, suppressed the 
projected review and suspended the Con- 
stitution. The man chosen as dictator was 
no other than Dr. Gustav von Kahr, for- 


Bavarian situation a menace to republic 


mer Bavarian Premier, a man notorious for 
his monarchistic sympathies and a close 
personal friend of Prince Rupprecht, pre- 
tender to the Bavarian throne. One of Dr. 
von Kahr’s first acts was to declare the 
German Defense act null and void in Ba- 

varia. 

The Berlin Government lost no time in 
answering this threat from Bavaria by de- 
claring martial law throughout all Ger- 
many and appointing Dr. Otto Gessler as 
the supreme military dictator for all Ger- 
many. Ultimately a working agreement 
was reached between the Bavarian Pre- 
mier and the Government of the Reich, the 
latter receiving assurance that the Munich 
authorities, acting through von Kahr, 
would prevent any uprising. By the adop- 
tion of drastic emergency measures the 
Hitler coup was definitely suppressed. The 
Cabinet of von Stresemann fell shortly af- 
terward for reasons that do not concern 
this narrative. But the menace of mon- 
archist and reactionary Bavaria to the Ger- 
man Republic still remains. The inside 
story of what has been occurring in Ba- 
varia for the past year is one of great- 
est interest to all students of history and 
of Germany especially. To tell that story 
and to interpret its implications is the ob- 
ject of the present article. 

“Germany, awake!” reads the legend in- 
scribed on the black banners of the “gray 
shirts,” the Hitler bands, National Social- 
ists, they call themselves, as they parade 
in Munich, Bavaria’s capital. These flags 
bear, too, blood-red on a white ground, the 
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present German fighting symbol of intense 
nationalism, the Hakenkreuz, a swastika 
cross. And yet, these “shock troops” are 
armed for war on other Germans. And 
while mouthing patriotism, with fierce con- 
demnation of all who do not belong to 
their own anti-Semitic, anti-socialistic, Wo- 
tan-worshipping elect, they are themselves 
creditably charged with receiving pay from 
French agents working for German dis- 
union! In face of the Ruhr invasion their 
leader, who proclaims himself the apostle 
of Germany’s coming salvation, declares 
to his applauding followers that the en- 
emy is not on the Rhine, but in Berlin. 
The fight should be not against the French 
but against the traitors of November, 1918, 
to wit, those who interfered with the God- 
given principle of order by the establish- 
ment of a republic. 


BAVARIA THE HoTBED OF REACTION 


In Bavaria the explosive forces that hold 
the greatest danger for the German Repub- 
lic are most flagrantly on display. Here 
the contrasis are most glaring. Bavaria 
now boasts the title of the “Ordnungs- 
zelle,” or “Seat of Order,” with the con- 
notation of Holy of Holies in the cere- 
monial worship of monarchism and mili- 
tarism; or in other words, it is the high 
place of reaction. Yet the Bavarians for- 
merly had the reputation of being among 
the most liberal and freedom-loving of 
Germans. Here prerogatives of rank were 
least held in respect. Here there was no 
sabre-rattling. Here, for a brief moment, 
alone in all Germany, a Soviet republic 
made a start on life. The country of the 
Communist uprising now becomes that of 
the monarchist resurrection, and the cham- 
pions of German nationalism openly flaunt 
their hostility to the nation that is. How 
are contradictions like these to be ex- 
plained? 

Two main streams of influence have de- 
termined the course of Bavarian policy 
since the revolution. One of these is a 
genuine Bavarian product, springing out 
of the traditions and feelings of the Bava- 
rian people and the history of the Bavarian 
State. The other comes from outside Ba- 
varia, is not genuinely at home there, but 
has mingled with the first, and superfi- 
cially, favored by circumstances, may give 


ee 


the impression of being identical with it. 
In the first place Bavaria is discontented 
as a member of the family of free States 
that make up the Republic. Under th-> 
new democratic-socialistic-Federal Con- 
stitution she was deprived of much of her 
cherished local sovereignty. Centraliza- 
ton, for Bavarian sensitiveness, went too 
far. The loss of an army of her own, 
deprivation of much of her special juris- 
diction over railroads, Post Ofices, tele- 
graphs and finances caused widespread 
disgruntlement. The Bismarckian Constitu- 
tion had given much scope to local inde- 
pendence. It had recognized the impor- 
tant part played by Bavaria as the second 
largest State of Germany. King Ludwig 
If. had brought Bavaria into the empire 
at the price of concessions by a Bismarck 
set upon achieving German unity at all! 
ccests. Justice, Bavarians felt, had been 


done to their long and brilliant history as 
a nation among the German peopies. 


When, in the great overturn after the 
war débacle, the Constitution of the Re- 
public was adopted at Weimar, the revolu- 
tionary forces, and this means the work- 
ingmen’s parties, were having their litile 
day of power. Bavaria was compelled to 
yield to influences inspired: by Socialistic 
doctrines. Resentment has _ smoldered 
steadily ever since against those held 
responsible for what is regarded as a hu- 
miliation. “Back to federalism’ became 
a Bavarian war cry. The Bavarians are 
bitterly hostile to those held responsible 
for bringing in the new order of things 
at Berlin, primarily the Socialists. The 
best elements, however, are for a large 
measure of Bavarian autonomy within the 
Federal framework. 

The inborn distaste of the Bavarian for 
“Prussianism” gives vitality to this oppo- 
sition. Race pride in him, the conscious- 
ness of the “Stamm” (racial branch) is 
strongly developed. He is extremely fond 
of his special cultural development, of his 
peasant costume, of his “Urwiichsigkeit” 
(ancient lineage). Fear and jealousy 0! 
Prussia and Berlin, whose dominance lack- 
the capacity to inspire respect, are th: 
natural complements of this pride in what 
is original and individual in Bavaria. An- 
tipathy to Prussian overbearingness, stiff- 
ness, precisionism, is reinforced by a mis- 
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ADOLF HITLER 
The most conspicuous of the Bavarian reactionary leaders 


giving that loss of a native Bavarian dy- 
nasty may bring with it, under a State 
system centred at Berlin, the loss of a fos- 
tering care for Munich as Germany’s art 
centre, damaged prestige, and, perhaps, 
economic disadvantage; furthermore, the 
unchurched Berlin Government as the dis- 
penser of regulations affecting church and 
school in Catholic Bavaria is not looked 
upon as a blessing unalloyed. 


Before the revolution the opposition was 
that of a democratic Bavaria to a conser- 
vative, reactionary Prussia; now, however. 
il is a conservative Bavaria that fights a 
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democratic - socialistic 
Prussia. Yet at bot- 
tom the conflict springs 
out of much the same 
impulses. Bavaria ob- 
jects to submitting to 
Prussian hegemony un- 
der the new socialistic, 
levying, systematizing 
system as much as it ob- 
jected to the leadership 
of a Prussian swash- 
buckling military caste 
of disciplinarians. In 
either case there is, to 
the Bavarian, something 
unlovely in being taken 
in tow by Berlin. 

The urge toward lo- 
cal independence is not 
incompatible with a 
strong feeling of pa- 
triotism for Germany. 
The average unspoiled . 
Bavarian will repel with 
indignation the sugges- 
tion that he is not loyal 
to the idea of German 
unity. His own em- 
phasis on blood and 
race stirs his sympathies 
for the claims of Ger- 
manism against what is 
not Germanic. This fact 
must be taken account 
of by those who dream 
of a_ secessionist Ba- 
varia. As a factor mak- 
ing for German unity, 
however, its effect will 
depend on the weight 
thrown into the opposite side of the scale 
by disintegrating forces that have been 
sieadily gaining in strength. 


DANGEROUS SEPARATIST ACTIVITIES 


Under the influence of these forces, the 
Bavarian tendency toward decentralization 
in national affairs has become dangerous 
te the republic. The second influence re- 
ferred to above is here at work. The local 
patriotic tradition has been utilized for the 
furthering of separatist and insurrection- 
ary activities by elements serving other 
than purely Bavarian interests. This has 
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now gone to the pvint where it is question- 
able if the Bavarian statesmen who have 
encouraged these enterprises have not let 
them get out of hand. The responsibility 
lies in the main with the political dictators 
of the Bavarian People’s Party who have 
permitted it to be hitched to any sort of 
anti-republican adventure which they 
thought might bring Bavaria local ad- 
vantage. The Bavarian People’s Party, 
the party of the Catholics, formerly the 
Bavarian wing of the Centre, or Clerical, 
Party of Germany, is by far the most pow- 
erful party in Bavaria. With the support 
of one of the weaker parties it makes up 
the majority in the Diet and constitutes the 
governing coalition. The strongest party 
in the opposition, but much weaker than 
the People’s Party, is that of the Socialists. 


Made up of the middle and lower classes, 
including the peasants, the People’s Party 
is by nature democratic. However, as 
the embodiment of Bavarian sectional- 
ism, living up to the motto, “Any- 
thing is good that helps to down Berlin,” 
it has sought aid from the Right and has 
involved itself more and more deeply in 
anti-democratic and reactionary policy. 
It formerly had as its partner in the 
Government coalition the small Demo- 
cratic Party. In the Summer of 1922, 
however, when the People’s Party persisted 
in carrying opposition to the Federal 
“Laws for the Defense of the Repullic” 
almost to the point of a break with the 
German Government, the Democrats left 
the coalition. The People’s Party, in order 
tc obtain the necessary majority, was then 
compelled to admit as its partner in the 
coalition the so-called Middle Party, the 
party of the extreme nationalists and pan- 
Germans. This gave it the support it 
wanted to carry it to victory over Berlin, 
with sufficient strength to compel modifi- 
cation of the Defense laws in the direction 
of decentralization. 


PEopLe’s Party FAvors MONARCHISTS 


The leading party in Bavaria has thus 
put itself into the hands of the representa- 
tives of extreme reaction, who have had its 
continuous encouragement. Seeing in the 
Social Democrats and other political 
groups of the Left, as promulgators of the 
new form of the Siate, the main support 


of a highly centralized Germany, the party 
has made comrades-in-arms of all those 
that write into their programs the plank 
of war against Socialism. It has joined 
hands with military men and political ad- 
venturers, monarchists, all those dissatis- 
fied with the new conditions, who flocked 
to Bavaria from every -corner of Germany 
when the opportunity beckoned to square 
accounts with the hateful régime of Re- 
publicans and Socialisis. This time came 
when, in May, 1919, the Bavarian Moder- 
ate Socialist Ministry of Hoffmann turned 
over to the bourgeois soldiery, led by the 
old officer clique, the job of “cleaning up” 
Sovietism, then established under the sol- 
diers’ and workers’ councils in Munich. 
Hoffmann called not only on the volun- 
teer troops, the Home Defense Guards 
(Einwohnerwehr), the Students’ Free 
Corps and so forth, then organizing in Ba- 
varia itself, but in addition invited in the 
redoubtable Noske Guards from neighbor- 
ing Prussia, already bearing bloody cre- 
dentials as exterminators of the proletarian 
Spartacist “mob” in Berlin. These Noske 
Guards ferociously crushed out the symp- 
toms of anything that smacked of oppo- 
sition to law and order of the accepted 
variety. It equaled in brutality the rec- 
ords of the troops of Wallenstein in the 
good old days of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Vigorous propaganda against Bolshe- 
vism accompanied the stamping out of 
Communistic rule. A powerful revulsion 
against anything even merely tinged with 
liberalism was the consequence. The very 
Socialists who had called in the soldiery 
and let loose the White Terror, a few 
months later, after the Kapp Putsch, one 
day found themselves confronted in the 
Lendtag by a group of officers with drawn 
revolvers. With the words, “We will stand 
for no more Socialist Ministers,” the Min- 
isters were ignominiously expelled from 
effice. Dr. von Kahr, a Bavarian official! 
of strong nationalistic and monarchistic 
tendencies [military dictator of Bavaria a! 
the time when this magazine went to 
press|, was made Chancellor with the ap- 
proval of the Bavarian People’s Party. 
The sun had risen for reaction in Bavaria 
Munich became the citadel from which Lu- 
dendorff and his hangers-on and worship- 
pers could operate secretly or openly, in 
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furtherance. of thei: plans for the rezon- 
quest of Germany. 


MILITARY ORGANIZATIONS FOSTERED 


The “red” rule in Munich had provided 
an excuse to nurse various volunteer mili- 
tary organizations in which officers of the 
old army and others of strong nationalist 
and monarchist sympathies were the active 
spirits. Bavaria resisted to the last pos- 
sible moment disbandment of these troops 
when the German Government, upon in- 
sistence of the Entente, was compelled 
finally to demand it. There then immedi- 
ately cropped up in the place of the Home 
Defense Guards, peasant guards, student 
corps, and so forth, various new organiza- 
tions of more or less secret nature—socie- 
lies of war veterans, groups of patriotic 
students and the like. These, ostensibly 
non-military, all worked for reactionary 
nationalistic aims with military force as the 
ultima ratio. Among the promoters of 
societies of this type were: Colonel Epp. 
Colonel Xylander, Captain Ehrhardt and 
l‘orester Escherich, for whom is named the 
noted “Orgesch” (an abbrevation for “Or- 
ganisation Escherich”). These same men 
had been prominent in the formation and 
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A former Premier of Bavaria and one of the reactionary 
leaders who has become military dictator of Bavaria 
with the title of General Commissioner of State 
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leadership of the abolished volunteer 
troops. Ludendorff and his aid, Colonel 
Bauer, remained in the background :s 
prompiers and unofficial directors. 

All this is common knowledge in Ger- 
many, but the Berlin Government has been 
unwilling, after declaring several of these 
societies illegal, to bring matters to an is- 
sue and actually root them out. In Ba- 
varia thoroughgoing action against thet 
has been prevented by the Bavarian Gov- 
ernment, which under the guidance of poli- 
ticians, inspired by narrow-minded provin- 
cialism and obstinate rancor against the 
Berlin Socialists, has allowed itself to be- 
come the tool of reaction. In addition to 
von Kahr, Dr. Heim, his associate, political 
dictator of the Bavarian People’s Party. 
and member of the Reichstag, and Dr. 
Held, the official leader of the Bavarian 
Party in the Bavarian Diet, have been most 
active in placing the party organization 
and the Government machinery at the dis- 
posal of the illegal organizations. Bavaria. 
as a result, has found herself cut off from 
all co-operation in a common German 
policy. 

Among the large and small groups which 
aimed at the ultimate destruction of the 

republican State, and which 
found a favorable soil in Ba- 
varia, the National Socialists. 
led by Adolf Hitler, have most 
distinguished themselves by open 
terrorism and the flagrant de- 
fiance of such show of authority 
as the Bavarian Government 
chose to make. They flatter 
themselves that they are German 
counterparts of the Italian Fas- 
cisti. They are neither Socialists 
nor in any true sense national. 
The name “Socialist” is used to 
serve as bait to the workingmen 
for a movement that has anti- 
Marxism for its inspiration, but 
pretends to diseriminate between 
the Marxian, as Jewish, and a 
German socialism. 


RisE oF NATIONAL SOCIALISTS 


The National Socialistic move- 
ment had its beginning some 
three years ago. Though made 
up originally of followers of 
strictly nationalistic parties, it. 
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soon drew adherents, by skillful appea! 
to prejudice and ignorance, from among 
all the bourgeoise parties and even 
made converts among Socialists. The 
Bavarian People’s Party furthered the 
movement cs a counterweight to the 
hated Socialists, although it could not 
in essentials identify itself with the 
aims of fanatical extremists who openly 
preached war against the national Govern- 
ment. Forbidden throughout Germany as 
declared enemies of the existing State, they 
have not only been allowed to exist in 
Bavaria, but have been aided and abetted 
by the Bavarian Government wherever op- 
portunity offered. As a substitute for the 
“Einwohnerwehr” they enabled this Gov- 
ernment to assure itself of potential armed 
force superior to any opposition the Social- 
ists might offer. Recently, since the be- 
ginning of the Ruhr invasion, the conflict 
between the aims of these trouble-makers 
and the Government of any German State 
that made a pretense of national loyalty 
has become painfully glaring. This has 
forced the Bavarian Government and the 
People’s Party to offer a few weak ges- 
tures of dissent and to make some pretense 
of an attempt to dissociate themselves 
from a movement that openly threatened to 
break up German unity in the face of the 
outside enemy. 

To the Hitler bands flock youths of the 
featherbrained, unbalanced types, similar 
to those involved in the Rathenau assassi- 
nation; students, flotsam and jetsam of 
classes that have lost their footing ‘in the 
new Germany, having been deprived of 
prerogatives and economic security ; clerks, 
mechanics, even plain hoodlums, such as 
once could be seen in the following of the 
Spartacists, purchasable for a few marks, 
a square meal and the prospect of a free 
fight with the odds on their side; a mixture 
of unbalanced visionaries and undisguised 
ruffians. Many alleged fugitives from the 
Ruhr, hailing in fact from various parts of 
Germany, have been received into the fold 
and entertained by the Hitler organization, 
after refusing work offered them by the 
authorities. 


Though styling themselves the National 
Socialistic German Workingmen’s Party, 
the National Socialists are rather a group 
of people held together by vaguely defined 
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emotions and passions than a political 
party. Their leader, Hitler, had worked 
up these emotions by using the reactions to 
economic and spiritual distress that per- 
vade the psychology of the German people 
teday. Racial antipathies and religious mo- 
tives are fused with dreams of a better day 
to come. Hitler asks that the German 
nation be cleansed of all non-Aryan ele- 
ments and that it find renewal in a church 
of the people in which the belief in the 
nordic Wotan shall be merged with that in 
Christ. To the purified nation shall at 
the appointed time come forth a new Ger- 
man emperor-king who, as the national 
messiah, shall free Germany from the 
hondage of her foreign taskmaster. 


PERSONALITY OF HITLER 


Adolf Hitler is an Austrian, a man of 
little education, of the smaller middle 
class. He is a machinist by trade. In the 
present mixed state of things in Bavaria 
he is well suited to play the part of the 
street-demagogue who can make an effec- 
tive appeal, even in cultured Munich, by 
steadily hammering in a few of the catch- 
phrases set going by nationalistic propa- 
ganda. Yet he is by no means a good 
speaker. He does not carry you away with 
him and probably would find few follow- 
ers were it not for the peculiar conditions 
under which he makes his appeal. If he 
is to be believed, not the French, but the 
Jews are standing at the Rhine. Between 
the German worker and the German em- 
ployer there would be no conflicts, if only 
Jewish international banking capital 
were destroyed. Germany would then be 
freed of all ills and would enter upon a 
state of order and prosperity. First of all, 
however, accounts must be settled with 
those traitors, the Jewish Socialist leaders, 
who have plunged the German people into 
misery and have persuaded it that the 
mternational solidarity of Socialism will 
save.Germany in her time of need. 

Hitler’s Jew-baiting takes well among a 
people of a strong race consciousness. His 
incitement against Socialism serves the 
ends of those leaders of industry who see 
a danger in Socialistic doctrine. The Ba- 
varian Government has closed its eyes to 
the subversive features of his program and 
has carried its policy of toleration to ex- 
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DR. OTTO GESSLER 


German Defense Minister appointed by 
President Ebert to act as military dicta- 
tor of Germany. Dr. Gessler was a mem- 
ber of the Wirth and Cuno Cabinets 


before joining that formed by Dr. 
Stresemann 
tremes. The illegal formation of the 


young men of the party into fighting com- 
panies of hundreds has been permitted. 
Outrages against Socialists, atiacks on 
their newspaper plants with hand grenades, 
the breaking up of their meetings with 
brass knuckles and blackjacks, beatings 
and maltreatment of Jews, manifest viola- 
tions of the law in many directions have 
gcne unpunished. 

The Emergency Laws for the Defense of 
the Republic, passed after the murder of 
Walther Rathenau, were put on the Fed- 
eral statute books as a check against mon- 
archistic intrigues and revolutionary at- 
tempts from the Right. In Bavaria they 
ore applied against the very party at whose 
Gemand they were passed, the Socialists. 
They are not used against the National 
Socialists or other reactionary groups. In 
their subservience to the Right, the govern- 
ing powers of Bavaria continually employ 
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the police in their favor. When the Bava- 
rian People’s Party was obliged to with- 
craw Dr. von Kahr as Chancellor because 
he made a gesture of resistance to the na- 
tional Government’s demand for dissolu- 
tion of the Home Defense Guards, it 
merely transferred him to the local Gov- 
ernment of Upper Bavaria, the larger and 
dominant portion of the country, contain- 
ing the capital, Munich. He was permitted 
to retain in his grip the actual lever of the 
administrative machinery, the police. With 
the aid of the nationalistic and monarchis- 
tic officialdom which he has at his com- 
mand, he has used this police force in the 
interest of reaction. To all interpellations 
in the Bavarian Diet regarding transgres- 
sions of the law by the Nations! Socialinta 
the Minister of the Interior, Schweyer, a 
creature of von Kahr’s, made the ironic 
reply that one could not, in accordance 
with the Constitution in a democratic State, 
proceed against a party that is legally en- 
titled to equal rights with other parties. 


The most conspicuous illustration of 
Schweyer’s methods was given apropos of 
the flag-dedicating exercises and demon- 
stration of the National Socialists in Mu- 
nich early in February of this yea’. Open 
war was threatened in the city, and in view 
of the demand for national unity due to 
the Ruhr invasion, something had to be 
done to prevent a frankly anti-patriotic ex- 
plosion. Schweyer declared martial law 
in Munich. He took pains to ignore the 
Federal Emergency Defense laws ‘that were 
intended for exactly such occasions. The 
police, in fact, notwithstanding the decree, 
permitted all meetings of the National So- 
cialists to take place. The dedication of 
their battleflags and the defiant marching 
of the demonstrators in military formation 
through the city were not prevented. On the 
other hand, meetings of the regular Social- 
ists, called for the same day, were not al- 
lowed. Dr. von Kahr appeared as the man 
in the background who actually pulled the 
strings. As President of Upper Bavaria he 
furthered a movement that was dangerous 
to the State, and when as a State official 
he was charged with the execution of ordi- 
nances that have been made necessar~ to 
check the movement he did this in a way 
to provide the Hitler organization with an 
easy triumph over the Government. As in- 
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termediary between the Police Commis: 
sioner for Munich and Hitler, he virtually 
secured immunity for the demonstrators on 
a mere understanding that they should not 
go too far in their disturbance of the 
peace. The result of this episode was to 
exhibit the National Socialists as superior 
to Bavarian Government control. 


ScHEMES OF MONARCHIST PLOTTERS 


The schemes of the monarchical and na- 
tionalistic plotters, to whose purposes the 
National Socialists are more or less sub- 
servient, go far beyond merely strengthen- 
ing Bavaria’s position within the German 
State. Their aim has been to put all power 
in the State into the hands of a dictator. 
At the time these lines appear this aim has 
actually been fulfilled, with the appoint- 
ment of Dr. von Kahr as Military Dictator 
of Bavaria. This, however, is an emer- 
gency measure, and may not meet the ullti- 
mate aim of the monarchists. Such a dic- 


tatorship as is desired is calculated to do 
away with all participation of the Bavarian 


People’s Party in the Government, and its 
realization might seem ominous of the par- 
ty’s own destruction. Ultimately, however, 
the plan of these reactionary groups calls 
for the restoration of the old monarchistic 
and militaristic Germany. In this they 
hope to make use of an independent, seces- 
sionist Bavaria. On the breaking out of 
some new co: “lict with the Federal Govern- 
ment, it is planned Bavaria shall put her- 
self under French protection and with 
Hungary and the Austrian Alpine lands 
shall form a federation strong enough to 
maintain itself. This is to be a fortress for 
the rewinning of Germany to nationalistic 
and militaristic ideals. Furthermore, it is 
from here that the war of revenge against 
the arch-enemy on the Rhine is to be con- 
ducted. Odd indeed is the fantasy that 
France is to be the patron saint for an 
undertaking that one day is to be turned 
against herself. 


The creation. of a State President for 
Bavaria in place of the present Cabinet 
Government has long been urged by the 
Bavarian People’s Party and its allies of 
the Right. The Separatist program is fa- 
vored by the fact that control of the Bava- 
rian Government gives control of that por- 
tion of the German Army that is stationed 
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in Bavaria. These troops remained perma- 
nently on Bavarian soil, are commanded 
by Bavarians and aie recruited exclusively 
from “trustworthy” natives, the command 
rejecting all other applicants. To this is 
added the circumstance that the Bavarian 
Army authorities have had the friendly co- 
operation of a Bavarian at the head of the 
Federal Ministry of War. Last Summer, 
when the differences between Bavaria and 
the Federal Governmnt on the Emergency 
Laws were at their height, the Bavarian 
army contingent was reported to have 
taken up positions of defense in the passes 
of the Thuringian Forest facing Prussia. 
The prison sentence of Baron Leoprechting, 
convicted of treasonable dealings with the 
French Ambassador at Munich in further- 
ance of Separatist plans, the fact that one 
of Hitler’s organizers has been unable to 
clear himself of the charge of being in 
French employ, and the failure of Hitler 
to deny convincingiy the receipt from 
I'rench sources of a sum valued in January 
at some thirty or ferty million marks, are 
facts that point clearly to an attempt by the 
Separatists to carry out their plan in co- 
operation with the Nationalist Socialists. 


Hitter STRONGLY FINANCED 


The financing of the Hitler movement 
has been the cause of no little speculation. 
It is plain that the railroad trips and the 
feeding of hundreds of young fellows with 
healthy appetites, the arming of the “shock 
troops” and the holding of them in readi- 
ness for action, Hitler’s automobile, the 
posters, meetings, parades and the like re- 
quire sums that patriotism alone in Ger- 
many today cannot achieve. 

In the support of the Hitler movement 
other motives than those stimulated by 
I'rench diplomacy have played a_ part. 
Capital, in the form of the Kuhlo group 
of the “Bavarian Industrial Association,” 
is definitely known to have made consid- 
erable contributions. The forces behind 
Hitler have, in fact, given indications that 
they possess great financial strength, an‘ 
they have secured such a grip on the Bava- 
rian governmental and official machinery 
that there is no little danger that the Na- 
tional Socialist movement wiil free itself 
entirely from the control of the Bavarian 
People’s Party and that this party will 
itself lose all power of self-direction. 
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Many shameful happenings in Bavarian 
public life have their origin in the chaos 
of inner contradictions that spring from 
this combination of irresponsible and ad- 
venturous elements with the leading polliti- 
cal party, animated by federative aims. 
This party has now allowed the accumula- 
tion of such an amount of hatred and ran- 
cor that its leader must show the utmost 
cnergy and skill to avoid an explosion 
that will bring to both Bavaria and Ger- 
niany disastrous consequences. Such an 
explosion was barely avoided by the Ba- 
varian Government’s recent action. If 
only to retain control of Bavarian affairs, 
the Bavarian People’s Party will have to 
nut an end to the Hitler terrorism that 
nakes a mockery of the authority of the 
Government. A factor of safety is that the 
peasants, who exercise a strong influence 
in the Bavarian People’s Party, still look 
with almost the same suspicion upon city 
adventurers and reactionary Prussians as 
upon Communistic revolutionaries, and 
their monarchism is not so big a thing as 
those who would put it to use sometimes 
depict it. Artificial and temporary stimu- 
lation by propaganda accounts for much 
of it. 

Guided exclusively by the interests of 
party and clique, the strongest political 
croup in Bavaria has thus undermined the 
eround under its feet, has put in question 
the authority of the Bavarian Government 
and has endangered the equilibrium of the 
German State. That such a development 
was possible, however, is tobe ascribed 
chiefly to this: That the Entente Govern- 
ments since the conclusion of peace have 
given the cause of democracy in Germany 
no opportunity to succeed. By this atti- 
tude they have not only brought the work- 
ingmen’s parties, the democratic parties, 
and their own Governments into discredit, 
but they have made them hated to such a 
degree that the releasing of all the forces 
of the German monarchistic reaction for 
disruption and overturn must be regarded 
as the work of these hostile Governments 
alone. 


It is now clear that the Bavarian Gov- 
ernment has at last awakened to the dan- 
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ser of the Hitler movemeni, but it is 
equally clear that with the appointment of 
von Kahr the monarchist tide will undergo 
no abatement. On Sept. 30 Crown Prince 
Kupprecht was acclaimed in Munich by 
enthusiastic throngs as “King” on the occa- 
sion of a reunion and grand celebration 
by 20,000 veterans of the “Leibregiment,” 
which acted before and during the war as 
bodyguard to the Bavarian King. On the 
same day Dr. von Kahr made his first pub- 
lic appearance since his rise to power at 
a mass parade of police in the Hofgarten; 
he was accompanied by Prince Rupprecht. 


BAVARIAN MENACE REMAINS 


By an amicable understanding between 
the Berlin and Munich authorities Hitler’s 
aim at a reactionary coup has been at least 
temporarily balked, but he has been al- 
lowed to continue publication of his paper, 
the Voelkische Beobachter (People’s Ob- 
server), despite two successive demands 
transmitted by. Dr. Gessler, as Military 
Dictator of the Reich, through General vor . 
Lossow, his representative in Munich, that 
this subversive organ be suppressed. 

The immediate danger of an explosion 
is thus eliminated, but Hitler remains 
defiant. Though his bands of shock troops 
were sent home, Hitler announced that fur- 
ther meetings of his party would beheld 
and that his cause would march on in 
Bavaria. He violently denounced the ter- 
mination of passive resistance and declared 
in a public interview on Oct. 3, just one 
day before the fall of the Stresemann Cab- 
inet, that “it is not a question of republic 
cr monarchy, but of delivering Germany 
from the men who betrayed her.” 

All thoughtful Germans familiar with 
the situation in Bavaria look on the part 
now being played by von Kahr, the inti- 
mate friend of Prince Rupprecht and other 
prominent reactionaries, with just suspi- 
cion. Whether or not Bavaria will actu- 
ally reach the point of secession, and 
whether the Bavarian monarchists will 
make a supreme effort to build up a new 
kingdom in this State, no one can say at 
present. It is clear, however, that big 
events are brewing in the Bavarian witches’ 
cauldron. 
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A colonial domain seventeen times larger than France— Possessions ac- 
quired in the last century that replaced territories lost in North America 
and India—Influence of French colonial policy upon European situation 


N less than a century France has 
colonial empire, world wide in extent 
thrown open to civilization a new 
and full of greater promise for the future. 
Before 1830 these territories were not only 
inaccessible, but dangerous to the white 
man who would penetrate them. Today 
an army of 200,000 soldiers recruited in 
France and the colonies themselves are 
distributed all the way from Centrai 
Africa to the Near East, the Far East and 
the islands of the Pacific not only to main- 
tain order and prevent any return to 
racial and religious strife or barbarous 
practices among the natives, but also to 
organize this vast domain for trade, in- 
dustry and progress toward civilization. 
The empire that has been built up in 
ninety years by French vision, energy and 


courage, is as large as the United States, 
Alaska, and the inhabited portion of 
Canada put together, and is populated by 
about 65,000,000 natives of all races and 
creeds that can be found in Africa, Asia 
and the Pacific. If such extensive posses- 
sions burden France with great responsi- 
bilities, they also give her correspondingly 
great power on the political, economic and 
military chessboard, not only of Europe, 
but of the world as well. For that reason 
France takes her place in the leadership of 
the five greatest nations with the United 
States, the British Empire, Japan and 
Russia. France as a colonial power has 
one important advantage in that almost at 
her very doors, within 35 hours of Paris, 
lie three-quarters of her empire with a 
native population of 40,000,000. 
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In the colonial expansion which fol- 
lowed the discovery of America, France 
contributed her share, and the history of 
her efforts may be summed up in three 
periods. The first period reached its cli- 
max in 1750, when France was the mosi 
powerful colonizing country in Evrope, 
extending her possessions in North Amer- 
ica over what was then known as “New 
france,” that is, Canada and Louisiana, 
from Hudson Bay to New Orleans, 
through the Mississippi Valley and over 
the Indian empire in its entirety. The 
second period covered about half a cen- 
tury from 1750 to 1815, when the decline 
of the French monarchy in an endless suc- 
cession of wars, followed by the French 
Kevolution and the Napoleonic Empire, 
dismantled the whole colonial dominion of 
France and let it fall ‘nto the hands of 
Great Britain. The third period began 
about 1815, continuing through monarchy 
and republic, up to 1920, during which 
time a new colonial empire to replace the 
lost one was built up and is now in full 
development. 


Instead of North America and India, 
Africa is now the most important field of 
French colonial development. Here the 
French possessions have an area of 
1.800,000 square miles, that is, seventeen 
times the size of France itself, and a colored 
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population equal to the number of France’s 
white inhabitants. The French colonies 
in Africa, which exceed those of Great 
Britain by about one-fifth, suggest a kind 
of confederation, slowly built up by the 
gradual acquisition of twenty provinces 
from 1830 up to the Versailles Treaty. 
A beginning was made with the annexa- 
tion in 1830 of Northern Algeria, to which 
were added the colonies of Gabon, Congo, 
Ubangi, and Chad in 1841; Guinea and 
Ivory Coast in 1843; Somaliland in 1864; 
Tunis in 1881; Senegal in 1889; Sudan, 
Volta, Dahomey, and Mauritania in 1893; 
Madagascar and Reunion in 1896; South- 
ern Algeria in 1902; Niger and Morocco 
in 1912, and the German Cameroons in 


1919, 


It is easy to imagine the vast economic 
power that such undeveloped territories 
promise for the future, for in the 
African colonies there is every variety 
of natural resources. Thus, in Morocco we 
find copper, manganese and iron deposits, 
salt and phosphates, cereals and ils. Going 
southward into the Western provinces we 
have fisheries, gold mines and stone quar- 
ries. Cereals and potatoes are grown; 
rubber and wax are abundant. The equato- 
rial regions produce lumber in large quan- 
tities, in addition to raising mules, sheep 
and camels. Madagascar supplies sugar, 
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SIDI MOHAMED 


The Bey of Tunis, which is a protectorate 
under the rule of France and is admin- 
istered by the Frencn Resident General. 
The Bey’s family has given Tunis all 
occupants of the throne since 1705 


beans, cereals, fruits of all kinds, manioc, 
gums, waxes and resins. Vegetable oils 
are distilled by the natives from plants as 
yet unknown to botanists. The wooded 
plateaus of the interior contain more than 
fifteen varieties of preciovs woods, valued 
for their density, color and scent. Mineral 
riches are not lacking, gold, silver and 
precious stones being mined. Corundum 
and graphite as well as the rarer radio- 
active substances have been discovered. 
Somaliland is one of the few districts sup- 
plying ivory. From Northern Africa palm 
and olive oils, oranges, figs, dates and pea- 
nuts are obtained. Seven petroleum conces- 
sions have been granted and wells are in 
operation. Marble, cork, antimony, zinc, 
lead and mercury constitute other sources 
of wealth, exceeded in value only by 
cereals, tobacco, rafha and wheat. The 
1923 wheat crop in French Africa has 
doubled the previous year’s production, 


and is the largest on record since the war. 
Added to the wheat harvested in the mother 
country, the African crop exactly meets 
present needs and makes France self:sup- 
porting and independent of American or 
foreign wheat. 


The value of the African empire is seen 
in its trade both with France and with the 
world at large. Production is already 
nearing 3,000,000 tons yearly for the 
whole dominion, mostly raw materials for 
manufacturers and foodstuffs for export. 
As for the commercial balance, the day is 
expected when the 700,000,000 francs of 
pre-war trade will reach five billions. 
There could be no_ better prospect 
for French prosperity at home and for 
French exchange in foreign countries. [Es- 
pecially in Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. 
agriculture is being developed on a large 
scale. The farms and cultivated fields 
cover immense areas, comparable only to 
the American Middle West. This neces- 
sitates the use of modern agricultural im- 
plements such as_ harvesters, reapers, 
binders, thrashers and tractors, creating a 
market for American manufacturers ‘of 
these machines. 


How are the twenty provinces of the 
French African empire connected among 
themselves, and how do they, together with 
Continental France, form a unit in close 
touch with the political, industrial and 
commercial worlds? From Marseilles to 
Algiers, up-to-date passenger steamers 
cross the Mediterranean in about eighteen 
hours, while many freight lines ply from 
port to port between Southern France anil 
North Africa, making the western part of 
the Mediterranean a French waterway com- 
parable to the Great Lakes linking the 
United States and Canada. The impor- 
tance of rapid transportation between 
Paris and Africa became obvious after 
the war, when aviation first entered the 
commercial field. Since then a main line 
has been in operation between Toulouse, 
in the South of France, and Casablanca. 
the economic capital of Morocco, on the 
Atlantic coast. The distance of 1,150 miles 
is covered daily in thirteen hours. From 
Casablanca to Oran, Algeria, the 500 miles 
are covered in six hours. This daily ser- 
vice carries passengers and freight, as well 
as air mail at the rate of 250,000 letters 
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a month. Another route is that from Casa- 
blanca toward Dakar. 


The Paris- Toulouse -Casablanca air 
route, passing over the Pyrenees Moun- 
tains, the Spanish Sierras, the Mediterra- 
nean and the Atlantic, is considered among 
the most picturesque and the safest. The 
crossing of the Sahara Desert by airplane 
will remain a remarkable feat, which, al- 
though fraught with danger, may give a 
start to a regular commercial enterprise. 
However, only military aviation is now 
permitted as an emergency link between 
the coast cities and the inland territories. 
Of the 175 high-powered wireless stations 
of the world, Africa has twenty-four, seven 
of which are within the limits of French 
territory. Through these seven stations 
the twenty provinces are in permanent 
communication with France. 


Besides the 400 newspapers which are 
published between the Cape and Cairo and 
between Dakar and Djibuti in French, 
lialian, English, Portuguese, Spanish, 
Turkish, Greek and numerous native dia- 
lects, the French colonies have about 170 
dailies, reviews and periodicals to voice 


the needs, hopes and plans of the prov- 
inces, with the assistance of forty colonial 
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A scene at Figuig, in French Morocco 
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newspapers and magazines issued in Paris 
for the same purpose. 

A network of good roads has been built 
along the coast between the main cities 
and is being systematically enlarged and 
extended. On these commercial and tourist 
roads the camel of old has been replaced 
by automobiles and motor trucks, as well 
as by powerful road limousines maintain- 
ing regular passenger service. 

Last year an attempt to cross sandy and 
barren territories in special cars mounted 
on “caterpillar” chains was so success- 
ful as to prove the possibilities of this 
auxiliary means of transportation. Final- 
ly, a huge program of public works has 
been plarmmed for the coming years in the 
different provinces, providing for the ex- 
tension of railroads and telegraphs, the 
improvement of harbors and waterways 
and the installation of modern equipment 
for trade, industry and agriculture. Pro- 
vision, too, has been made for the im- 
provement of sanitary, welfare and educa- 
tional facilities. 

Just as the building of the great Ameri- 
can Middle West has been a source of ro- 
mance for the last generations, so French 
Africa has created not only a literature of 
its own, but also a literary school, in a 
land of wonders where the past is just 
awakening. The conquest of Algeria re- 
minds us that its barbarous shores once 
harbored the pirates which held in check 
the fleets of Spain and France for cen- 
turies before being defeated by the Ameri- 
can Commodore Decatur, who compelled 
them to salute the flag of the young Union 
on June 20, 1815. The Tunisian terri- 
tory is called the Garden of Africa, for 
it offers to Europeans its mild Winter cli- 
mate at thirty hours’ run from Marseilles 
by boat or seven hours by airplane. It 
is a veritable tropical park, crowded with 
the ruins of both the Carthaginian and 
Roman Empires, which fought there for 
control of this tremendous granary from 
which they derived their power. In fact, 
fifteen miles north of the City of Tunis 
lie the ruins, 2,000 years old, of Carthage, 
the beautiful, which gave to the world 
Queen Dido, Scipio Africanus, Hannibal, 
Salambo, Saint Augustine and Tertullian. 
At the present time an American archae- 
ological expedition is working on this site 
where the scientists have discovered, thanks 
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to aerial photographs, the foun- 
dations of the submerged break- 
water which guarded the harbor 
of the Punic city against the 
Roman fleet. The amphitheatre 
in which were staged the plays 
of that ancient time has been re- 
stored and now resounds peri- 
odically with the Greek tragedies 
performed by the Comédie Fran- 
caise with the official support of 
the French Government. 


If we next journey to Moroc- 
co, after a trip to Algiers, with 
its Arabian nights and Parisian 
life, we discover the Atlas Range 
of mountains, towering above 
the sands 12,000 and 15,000 
feet. There Rome built an out- 
post over twenty centuries ago. 
the City of Volubilis, the ruins 
of which evoke the past of this 
busy trading centre. Lastly, the 
legend of Atlantis finds there its 
origin, as the lost continent stretched out 
from this point into the ocean that bears 
its name. 

One can easily understand why French 
Africa has inspired scores of writers, 
painters, poets, musicians and archaeolo- 
gists in quest of the civilization of other 
Gays. Just as India stirred the imagina- 
tion of Kipling, the romance of Africa has 
been a well of inspiration to Hugo, Dela- 
croix, Pierre Loti, Saint-Saéns, Tharaud, 
Leblond and Mardrus, creating an art and 
literature now in full blossom. The mys- 
tery and beauty of the Sahara Desert, with 
its oases, have produced countless novels. 
But in the mind of the British Prime Min- 
ister who, in 1902, signed with France the 
last document giving her full possession 
of Southern Algeria, that territory. con- 
sisted merely of “sands where the Gallic 
Cock could scratch at ease.” Now, a huge 
project, backed by the French Academy 
of Sciences, contemplates the reclamation 
of the Sahara Desert, since it is asserted 
by the scientists in charge that abundant 
waters are to be found at a great depth 
below the sands. This plan, which will 
involve years of work and billions of dol- 
lars, will eventually place under cultiva- 
tion.a territory as large as the Louisiana 


Natives of Togoland, the former German colony, 
was divided between France and Great Britain after the 
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Purchase, fertile as the Mississippi Valley, 
in the very heart of French Africa. 


In the Spring of 1922, two years after 
his election as the head of the Republic. 
President Millerand started on a long tour, 
extending from the sea to the desert, 
throughout Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. 
It was a tribute officially paid by the 
mother country to the African colonies 
which had so greatly helped her during the 
war, both with their economic wealth and 
with the million colored troops and factory 
workers who participated in the struggle. 
When the French naval squadron carrying 
the President of the republic crossed the 
Mediterranean, a fleet of vessels represent- 
ing Great Britain, the United States, Spain. 
Holland and Turkey lined up on both sides 
as a symbol of African peace. And peace 
not only ‘between the Mediterranean 
Powers but also between the Mohammedan 
and teeming black populations upon whom 
they have set their rule. 


The French policy which controls from 
Paris the life of forty million natives may 
vary in its aspects according to the past 
and the importance of each province, but 
its basis cannot be changed, for it is re- 
ligious and racial before being political 
and economic. The North Africa prov- 
inces, belonging to Mohammedanism, are 





subject to all the fluctuations provoked by 
European politics in Asia Minor and com- 
pel France to be on good terms with Islam. 
This explains why the French mandate 
over Syria, the agreement with Turkey and 
the attitude of the French Foreign Office 
toward Great Britain’s administration in 
Egypt are three aspects of the same policy 
of necessary adjustment for the sake of 
peace with Islam, without which the 
African Empire would be doomed. It is 
in order to contribute to this peace in 
the Near East that France keeps a body of 
30,000 soldiers in Syrian territory. As the 
French High Commissioner (formerly 
General Gouraud) said, “to enforce suc- 
cessfully the mandate over Syria will mean 
peace not only in this vital spot and in the 
East, but in the whole of French North 
Africa.” 

Without discriminating between the 
varied laws, rights and privileges which 
apply to all French subjects, France con- 
siders it necessary to rely upon her African 
dominion as upon herself for the main- 
tenance of peace as well as for the emerg- 
encies of war. France, with her forty mil- 
lion inhabitants and her decreasing birth 
rate, cannot think of checking a possible 
invasion from Germany with a population 
of about sixty millions and a yearly in- 
creasing birth rate. The population of the 
French Colonial Empire being equal to 
that of Germany, France therefore can 
correct the balance. In the same spirit 
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Outside the town of Bou-Saada, situated in a fertile region in the 
midst of an arid plain among the Atlas Mountains, Algeria 
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the Governor Genera] of Morocco, Mar- 
shal Lyautey, has been steadily advocat- 
ing a permanent entente between the “Cal- 
iphate of the West” and the “Caliphate of 
the East,” identifying itself with Turkey. 
Thus the policy of France in her African 
world passes through the Islamic centre of 
Mohammedanism in the Near East. The 
fact that French Africa is a powerful melt- 
ing pot in which Jews, Turks, Negroes, 
Kabyls, Arabs and Berbers are the dom- 
inating elements, imposes upon France the 
difficult task of racial and religious pac- 
ification, while considering at the same 
time the European elements, mainly Span- 
ish and Italian, which dwell side by side 
with the French colonists. 


If France becomes able to draw from a 
white and colored population of 100,000,- 
000 a permanent army for her self-defense, 
her military situation will be obviously 
strengthened. Already the Military Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Deputies has 
been considering a report which suggests 
recruiting an army of 850,000 colonials, 
about half of whom could be fully trained 
to military service. This total is not vi- 
sionary, as it corresponds to the number 
of native troops that France recruited dur- 
ing the war as fighting men and laborers. 
In a case of emergency, France would be 
able to resist any attack, even if she had 
no ally to assist her in the struggle. Erom 
this point of view the presence of black 
troops in the Ruhr cannot be construed as 
a mere lack of military 
courtesy toward Ger- 
many, but as a demon- 
stration to the French 
people and to the civil- 
ized world that France 
has a powerful backing 
in her colonial reservoir 
of man power. 


But how would com- 
munication between Con- 
tinental France and her 
African Empire be as- 
sured without the mas- 
tery of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, that is, without 
an adequate naval pol- 
icy in relation to the 
power of Great Britain 
and Italy, her two rivals 
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in African colonization? Hence the 
French attitude at the Washington Confer- 
ence, as well as in the diplomatic battle 
with Great Britain over the occupation of 
the Ruhr. Great Britain, commanding the 
three gateways of the Mediterranean—Gi- 
braltar, the Suez Canal and the Darda- 
nelles—France must maintain a powerful 
navy against any attempt at permanent 
control. While she has limited her capital 
ships to 175,000 tons, she absolutely re- 
fuses to accept any limitations as to sub- 
marines and naval airplanes, which are 
more effective than capital ships in a nar- 
row inland sea like the Mediterranean. 
The task of civilization and pacification 
assumed by France in her great colored 
South has not been made easy of late, 
either by the European events or by many 
foreign prejudices and much _ internal 
criticism. The black question has become 
more acute on account of certain incidents 
in Paris involving colored Frenchmen and 
white American citizens. Without entering 
into the controversy, it is obvious to any 
observer that France cannot permit for- 
eigners to draw a color line against her 
subjects, since it is for France a vital 
problem of economic power, self-defens2 
and national dignity. As for _ the 
‘indictment preferred by friends of the 
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black people against French administra- 
tion, there are undoubtedly many grounds 
for supporting and justifying it. But it onl) 
would be necessary to show that the same 
conditions of economic exploitation exist 
in all white countries the world over, anid 
possibly with more acuteness and _ less 
excuse than in the French African Com- 
monwealth. The unrest which is sweep- 
ing the old world as well as the new 
brings the same amount of misery, priva- 
tions, local famines, racial and religious 
strife as a consequence of the World War, 
and in all lands reconstruction’ measures 
have for the most part so far failed. Dis- 
cussions of the peace treaty and of the 
right to self-determination have also had 
their effect not only in Russia, Japan. 
India, Ireland, Egypt and Central Europe 
but also in French Africa. It 1s not sur- 
prising then that . the ideas of a 
Pan-Negro republic, of a communistic Pan- 
islamism, of an African _ proletariat, 
and a _ sporadic movement of _ indus- 
trial revolt are manifested also in the 
territories under the French flag after hav- 
ing swept throughout to Near and Far 
Kast, Europe and even the Americas. 
French civilization in Africa must face the 
same trials as any other civilization in 
these days. 
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Natives of Somaliland with monkeys. French Somaliland is a colony with an area of 5,790 square 
" miles, of which Djibuti is the capital and chief port 
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SOCIALISM IN SPAIN 


By Primitivo R. SaNnjJuRJO 


A graduate of the University of Madrid; Assistant “Professor 
of Spanish, Middlebury College 


How Socialism, built up in Spain by Pablo Iglesias, has become 
stamped with the features of Spanish individuality—The first des- 
perate struggles of labor, thus instructed, to improve its condition 


NE of the causes of the reactionary 
() movement which found expression in 

the military revolution in Spain a 
few weeks ago was the growing opposition 
to Socialistic and Syndicalistic ideas 
among the workers. For that reason it 
is of more than passing interest to give 
some account of the rise and growth of 
the proletarian movement. The writer saw 
the birth of socialism in Spain—saw it 
first as a mere academic theory, and then 
propagated and organized by those who 
did not belong to the intellectual class. 
The man responsible for its organization 
was a workman of the printers’ guild, 
Pablo Iglesias. 

There had been a curious phenomenon 
which antedated socialism in Spain. Be- 
fore there were any Socialists in the coun- 
try, before there was even a hint of organi- 
zation, on the occasion of a strike in a cer- 
tain German city, the working men of La 
Coruha sent financial aid. La Coruna is a 
Spanish city which has always had among 
its industrial class affiliated anarchists. 
Thus one sees in the very beginnings of 
Spanish socialism a revolutionary spirit, 
which has persisted to the present time. 

Pablo Iglesias, organizer of socialism 
it Spain, incarnation of mental force and 
indefatigable activity, covered the peninsu- 
la inch by inch, going from one city to an- 
other. With his words he planted and 
molded in the minds of the workmen the 
Marxian belief; filled their hearts with 
faith and a communist ideal; tore from 
them their ancient Catholic and even 
Christian beliefs; exhorted them to unite, 


for in such union would be their future 
strength; sought to prove to them the 
Proudhon idea that property ownership 
was robbery; and incited them to demolish 
the social system of property, based on in- 
justice and on the privileges of Roman law 
and history. The writer often heard the 
Socialist leader speak at the outset of his: 
party task, and can affirm that the clear- 
ness of his thoughts was such that it not 
only penetrated the minds of the unlettered 
but likewise those of the university trained. 


Every discourse of this pontiff of so- 
cialism called forth an inward struggle. 
His crude phrases were repugnant to the 
heart, if not to the brain. The majority of 
the wives of the workmen rebelled against 
such ideas. The clergy and the bishops be- 
gan to make active opposition. The storm 
passed, and there was calm again in the in- 
dustrial mind. The economic and political 
life of Spain in the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century was as quiet as a dead 
sea. The workman toiled from daylight to 
dark and for a paltry wage, but his needs 
were few, and by dint of honesty and in- 
dustry he might become a foreman, a 
“ boss,” a man of means. This situation 
was one of the causes which operated 
against the ideas of Pablo Iglesias. But he 
did not rest. Fearlessly faithful to his 
ideal, he founded his paper, the Social- 
ist, in Madrid, and made the reading of it 
obligatory among labor elements that had 
been organized. When these unlettered 
men read telegrams from Paris, Berlin, 
London, and the United States—telegrams 
sometimes genuine, sometimes false—con- 
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Ewing Galloway 


Picturesque Spain: the town and walls of Avila 


cerning the many strikes, their hearts im- 
bibed the hope and their minds the convic- 
tion that they, too, might obtain great 
wages, control those who now controlled 


them, and that the houses which they were 
building should be exclusively theirs. This 
faith increased by degrees and found ac- 
tive expression in strikes, a series of which” 
spread over the entire peninsula. One day 
it was the masons, another the carpenters, 


When 


another the tailors, and so forth. 


one guild called a strike in a city, the press 
reproduced all the incidents, and im- 
mediately all similar guilds of the penin- 
sula presented the same problem to their 
employers. 

The first strikes were frightful. _Thou- 
sands of workmen lost their cause after 
days, and sometimes months, of futile ef- 
fort. Exhausted by hunger, they had to 
surrender, and many times only to receive 
a wage lower than that which they had had. 


Keystone 


The State coach in which the King of Spain goes to open the Cortes (the Spanish Parliament) 
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Their employers were often implacable, 
and with these first failures discourage- 
ment filled the workman’s mind and cooled 
his faith. The news of a successful strike 
in this city or that served to awaken hope 
once more. And so the last years of the 
nineteenth century saw many partial strikes 
(partial as contrasted with the general 
strikes which occurred later) and in the 


Wide World 


King Alfonso (left) and General Primo Rivera (right). 
photographed together after the military revolution which 
led to the appointment of the General as dictator of Spain 
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main they may be said to have resulted to 
the advantage of the laborer. 
The first of May, universally observed as 
a Socialist festival, was and is today cele- 
brated in Spain. The obreros (workmen: 
of each city gather at 8 o’clock in the 
morning, and bearing banners and- the in- 
signia of their respective trades, go with 
their wives and children, accompanied by 
a band which plays the “Marseil- 
laise” and the Socialist hymn, to 
celebrate a dinner in the country. 
At sunset they return peaceably 
through the streets and disperse 
before the building of the labor 
societies. The writer recalls 
many such moments when the 
throng of workmen filed through 
the streets, and the inspiring 
strains of the “Marseillaise” 
broke the silence of a Spring 
evening. The faces of the obreros 
bear an expression of threaten- 
ing triumph; the hungry-looking. 
women and children lend an im- 
pression of sadness. There is 
peace and order in such mani- 
festations, and nevertheless a 
revolutionary atmosphere per- 
vades their spirit—an unmis- 
takable threat—and on the part 
of the passive onlookers at the © 
scene a bourgeois timidity un- 
confessed, and many smiles of 
skepticism and compassion. 


The Government _ tolerates 
these demonstrations as it does 
the strikes, provided the work- 
men promise order, for they 
keep their word. Further, the 
Government has made protective 
laws for the workmen, such as 
the retirement law and pensions 
for those incapacitated through 
accidents. This law is called the 
Labor Accidents law (ley de 
accidentes del trabajo). The 
contractor must pay when the 
scaffolding of a building is not 
sufficiently strong and is. the 
cause of the accident which de- 
prives the unfortunate workman 
of one of his limbs, or of his life. 
By one of those strange para- 

_doxes in Spanish politics, these 
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first protective laws for workmen were the 
contribution of the Minister, Don Dato, 
who was unjustly assassinated a short time 
ago, apparently by Syndicalists (the 
fanatical and murderous brand of Social- 
ists). 

The second epoch in the development of 
socialism in Spain was more fruitful. In 
the last years of the nineteenth century it 
found a formidable exponent in Lerroux. 
While Pablo Iglesias was the sower of the 
Socialist-evolutionist belief, Lerroux was 
the apostle of the revolutionary republi- 
can propaganda. For Iglesias there was 
no Government; hence one form was as 
good as another. He looked upon the Eng- 
lish Labor Party and the Italian Socialists, 
and saw how practicable it might be for 
him to attain some power with the Spanish 
monarchy. He struggled many times to 
become a representative, but was not suc- 


To maintain order in Barcelona it has been necessary to’ 
employ a considerable variety of police’ and military 
These are three members of the Guardia Munic- 
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cessful till much later. Stories were circu- 
lated about his corruptibility. The mali- 
cious said that when he traveled by train 
he wore a silk hat until he reached the sta- 
tion just before that in which he was to 
stop, and that there he changed from first 
class to third, and changed his frock coat 
for a workman’s blouse. All this was false, 
emanating from the petty envy of his foes. 
Alexander Lerroux was very different, 
for the calumnies about him have unfor- 
tunately been confirmed by his own ad- 
herents, almost all of whom have deserted 
him in these later days. Alexander Ler- 
roux is a sturdy, energetic, and somewhat 
coarse character, who became an orator by 
sheer force of much speaking in public; 
His language is impulsive, but his argu- 
ments are clear. He developed the Proud- 
hon maxim that property ownership is 
robbery, as follows: “ However honorable 
a man may be, it is clear that, if 
we consider all his antecedents, 
we will find some ancestor who 
has acquired something dishon- 
estly, and, therefore, today what 
man possesses is his by a rob- 

bery inheritance.” 


PERIOD OF GENERAL 
STRIKES 


This method of convincing his 
audience gained for Don Alex- 
ander great popularity, and he 
acquired in Barcelona such sway 
over the laboring masses that he 
was called the “Emperor of the 
Parallel.” “Parallel” (paralelo 
in Spanish) is the name given 
to a certain workmen’s section of 
Barcelona, because all its streets 
are laid out in parallel lines. 
Lerroux controlled half the votes 
in the city, and the majority of 
the City Council. Through his 
influence strikes were started 
and called off. People came to 
suspect him. The Government 
talked secretly with the Repub- 
lican Socialist leader, and more 
than one strike was ended be- 
cause the “Emperor” wished it, 
and forced it. For ten or fifteen 
years he was the dictator of the 
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Infantry outside the barracks in Barcelona 


working classes and was made represen- 
tative by three or four electoral districts, 
leaving Pablo Iglesias, the upright, rel- 
egated to a secondary position, a mere 
figurehead in the historical museurs of 
Spanish Socialism. 

This was the period of the great strikes, 
for which Barcelona broke the record. 
Many activities were interrupted, and all 
industry and commerce were threatened. 
The Government went into conference with 
the labor delegates, and back of them, 
prompting them, was Lerroux. Then on 
a certain day, at a fixed hour and second, 
the strike was ended. Don Alexander had 
come to an understanding with the Gov- 
ernment. 


The same thing happened in other large 
and small cities, especially Bilbao, where 
the steel and iron industry had brought 
about a marked growth of the city. Here 
the Socialist and Republican chieftain is 
the citizen Perezagua. He has been a city 
Councilman in Bilbao and dictator of the 


working class. There is an anecdote con- 
cerning him which shows the manner of 


man he is and which has been recounted 
by all the papers of the capital. On a cer- 
tain occasion Perezagua came to Madrid to 
settle an important Bilbaon question and 
stayed at the best hotel in the city. Num- 
bverous papers not friendly to socialism 
commented on that and on the following 
incident: One day when taking dessert, 
Perezagua called for a piece of the finest 
cheese. The waiter quickly brough him, 
to choose from, the best cheeses—Gruyére, 
Cheshire, Holland, Rochefort, and so forth. 
Disappointed and rather contemptuous, 
Perezagua told the waiter he did not want 
any of them; that he was accustomed to 
have in Bilbao a certain cheese that cost 15 
pesetas or $3 (Spanish money being at that 
time nearly on a par with American). 
That meant that while the workmen were 
suffering poverty, their chiefs were feast- 
ing like Pantagruel. From anecdotes of 
Perezagua and the dictatorial inconstancies 
of Lerroux, the mind of the Spanish people 
fashioned a new definition of socialism— 
a socialism which was but the aspiration 
of the bourgeois class utilizing revolution- 
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ary means. Lerroux’s life confirmed the 
opinion. Lerroux, with his manoeu- 
vrings, was exploiting the workmen of Bar- 
celona and elsewhere, and was gaining 
wealth, as Blasco Ibafez, a Republican, 
like Lerroux, exploited the peasants of 
Valencia in Argentina. Lerroux’s party 
suffered a grave crisis, but the obreros 
toiled on until there appeared on the So- 
cialist horizon another man who wields 
the sceptre for Spanish labor today. Of 
him I shall speak further on. 

The great changes in socialism date 
from the year 1900. The city of Coruna, 
of ancient anarchistic tendencies, elects the 
majority of its council members from the 
Republican Party, as do Bilbao, Barcelona, 
Valladolid, Madrid, Seville, Valencia, and 
other cities. In Coruna the majority was 
always Republican, and in the first year 
of this century, a general paro (strike) 
was called. There had been great 
paros in Barcelona and Bilbao, but 
none like this. It was really general—in 
a word, absolute. The work of all fac- 


tories, including the : cigar factories, 
ceased; all commerce, all transit, even do- 
mestic service. From the peasants who 
came to the city to sell milk, eggs and 
vegetables, a group of workmen took their 
products and destroyed them. The strik- 
ers were masters of the city. The city was 
in a state of war. No end was in sight. 
The Castillo de San Anton, a military 
prison in the middle of the bay, was filled 
every day with revolutionary anarchists, 
until the Captain General of Coruna heard 
that the revolutionary strike had its origin 
in the City Council. Immediately the mili- 
tary authorities threatened to send _ the 
whole City Council to the Castillo if the 
strike did not end within forty-eight 
hours. The strike ended. 

This episode is symptomatic in the his- 
tory of Spanish Socialism because it was 
repeated afterward in towns such as Bar- 
celona and Valencia, where the chiefs en- 
gaged the masses in a labor of desperation 
while they remained quietly at home or 
some leagues distant. The first chiefs of 


Carabineros or Guardia Civil (State police) in front of a police station in Barcelona about to 
start on their rounds 
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SANTIAGO ALBA 
Spanish Foreign Minister: until 
out of office by the leaders of the 

military revolution 


thrown 
recent 


Spanish Republicanism, who gave their 
lives at the barricades were not guilty of 
this. 

I ought now to speak of one of the most 
important figures in the Socialism of to- 
day—one who since the beginning of this 
century has given himself, body and soul, 
to the defense and spread of Socialism— 
and who, at the same time, belongs to the 
Republican Party. This man, whom the 
writer has known intimately for a long 
time, is Edward Barriovero. 


A PICTURESQUE LEADER 


Edward Barriovero y Herran belongs to 


a noble family of Aragon. From youth he 
had radical ideas and devoted himself to 
making them prevail in Spain. He is a 
Don Quixote i in the struggle for his ideal, 
but a Don Quixote vigorous and trium- 
phant. His career as a ‘political fighter is 
brilliant. He suffered thirty eight law- 


suits in the courts of justice, and from all’ 


of them was absolved by his own defense, 


for he is a lawyer as well as a politician. : 


His career as a lawyer gave him and still 
yields him great triumphs. His culture is 
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very broad. He has some fifty editions 
of Don Quixote, all annotated in their mar: 
gins; has memorized the immortal book; 
has made the first Spanish translation of 
Suetonius’s “ Life of the Twelve Caesars.” 
In addition to all this, he goes to the bar 
to defend those charged with crime, and 
promotes Socialist meetings and public 
demonstrations of Spanish ‘labor. Person- 
ally, he is of the type that seems to have es- 
caped from the French “ convention,” and 
reminds one of Robespierre with his ele- 
gance combined with his radicalism. At 
heart he is a well-balanced man, of aristo- 
cratic tastes. He has the reputation of 
having sacrificed much for the workers. I 
will relate one detail of the multitude that 
might be recounted. 

It was in October of 1903. I was leav- 
ing the Royal Theatre after hearing the 
Lamoureux Orchestra. The concert had 
been interrupted by a group of workmen 
who went from one theatre to another in 
Madrid asking that all public demonstra- 
tions be suspended immediately, that all 
might lament a catastrophe ‘that had befal- 
len many workmen. The catastrophe was 
the sinking of the so-called. “third de- 
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President of the Cortes (the Spanish Par- 
liament), which was dissolved by King 
Alfonso when the military dictatorship 
under General Primo Rivera was set up 
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posit ” of the Canal of Isabel, II., which 
was to supply drinking water for Madrid. 
On leaving the Royal Theatre, I met 
Barriovero heading a formidable Socialist 
demonstration and carrying a black flag. 
“You must take off your hat to this flag,” 
he said. “Certainly,” I replied; and in the 
same way all men of the upper class were 
obliged to salute with their silk hats. 
Arenal Street was completely filled with 
workmen, who shook their fists menacing- 
ly, and in whose faces one read both horror 
and ferocity. What had happened? The 
earth where the canal had been constructed 
had sunk, causing the death of numerous 
workmen. The engineers had said that it 
should not be constructed there, but the 
company bought that land to favor their 
head, Don Segismundo Moret, a prominent 
figure im Spanish politics. As the engi- 
neers had prophesied, the land sank. 


But Barriovero had taken his Socialists 
into the street without the permission of 
the Government, and went to prison as he 
did on many other occasions. At that time 
Trotzky was also in prison in Madrid. I 
have cited this episode to present Barrio- 
vero as a tireless Socialist leader. 


What progress then has Spanish Social- 
ism made? In brief, it may be affirmed 
that there has been progress of an eco- 
nomic nature. The salaries of the workmen 
have increased five-fold. In spite of this, 
the poverty of the workingman is very 
great because he suffers exploitation. His 
conquest of the inviolable eight hours of 
work has brought him misfortunes. He 
spends his savings on drink and there are 
few who attain any reputation for intellec- 
tual accomplishment. The strikes destroy 
them, and consume their wages. They 
have built Socialist clubs, and there they 
pass the time in card playing and political 
controversy. In comparison with the other 
Socialists of Europe, they never can, for 
example, create a revolution as in Ger- 
many. One attempt was made in August, 
1917, and failed. At that time all Spain 
was the battlefield of a Socialist war. The 
workmen on the streets of the cities fought 
with the army. It was a terrible strife— 
unequal, chaotic. The Government con- 
fined the leaders of the movement (Repub- 
lican Socialist representatives) in the 
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ABD-EL-KARIM 
The leader of the Riff tribesmen against 
whem the Spanish have been for a long 
time waging an unsuccessful war in 
Morocco. The disasters sustained by the 
Spanish Army was one of the causes of 
the recent military revolution 


prison of Cartagena, and they were subse- 
quently pardoned by Parliament. It was 
an cpisode disastrous for the Socialist 
Party and for the nation. 


Then rose the phantom of syndicalism. 
It has already claimed many victims. 
It calls its strikes with violence. Some 150 
factory owners have been assassinated in 
the region around Barcelona and Valencia. 
Lately this state of violence appears to 
have ceased and it has taken a new form. 
The workmen—victims of rivalries—slay 
one another. 


The Socialist representatives in general 
do not do anything positive for the work- 
ers. They pronounce phrases and shake the 
hands of their enemies in Parliament. 





DANISH PROGRESS UNDER 
CHRISTIAN X. 


By Ivan Catvin WATERBURY 


Advance toward prosperity and enlightenment by making the best of a 
small territory—Part played by democratic monarch in safeguarding the 
nation’s interests—Copenhagen’s renascence as the “Queen of the Baltic” 


the recovery of North Slesvig, has 

for many years past been among 
the most progressive nations of the world. 
This has been largely, though by no means 
wholly, due to the reclamation of waste 
lands and co-operative agricultural de- 
velopment. While the turbulent little 
countries of Eastern Europe and the 
Balkans often receive more than their due 
share: of attention, Denmark, pursuing an 
orderly career in which prosperity and en- 
lightenment go hand in hand, is apt to be 
forgotten, unless some peaceful event, such 
as the celebration of the silver wedding of 
King Christian X. and Queen Alexandrine, 
rousés at least some passing interest. 


Lacon aided more recently by 


KING CHRISTIAN X. OF DENMARK 


The great event of Danish national life 
in the reign of Christian X. has been, of 
course, the recovery of North Slesvig after 
more than fifty years of Prussian rule. 
Though Denmark took no part in the 
World War, she had already played her 
part in her heroic resistance to the com- 
bined forces of Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary in 1864. Even in the World War, 
more than 50,000 Danes enlisted in the 
allied armies and (the great majority) in 
the American forces, in which no racial 
element carried off more honors for gallant 
conduct. Nothing has given King Christian 
greater satisfaction than to recover, by a 
three-to-one majority in the plebiscite, the 
territory of North Slesvig (half as large 
again as Rhode Island) of which his 
grandfather, Christian IX., was robbed by 
the Germans under Bismarck’s leadership. 
In memory of the joy he felt when he 
rode his white charger for the first time 
across the frontier into the redeemed 
province, Christian X. each time he visits 
North Slesvig (which is several times a 
year) calls on the little girl he picked up 
on that occasion. 


It is well for Europe, in its economic 
chaos, that the Scandinavian kingdoms 
were able to remain neutral during the 
war. Denmark’s moral position was such 
that she could afford to take a neutral 
attitude. Single handed in 1864 she fought 
a heroic fight against the overwhelming 
odds of Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
who together succeeded in taking away 
two-fifths of Denmark’s territory (Slesvig, 
Holstein and Lauenborg), as Germany 
had tried in vain to do alone in the Sles- 
vig-Holstein wars a few years before. The 
great powers had been bound by solemn 
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treaties to come to Denmark’s rescue from 
German aggression in much the same way 
as the neutrality of Belgium was guaran- 
teed. By leaving Denmark in the lurch 
in 1864 the powers forfeited Denmark’s 
aid when they had to face German and 
Austrian aggression. According to the 
Danish view, if they had fulfilled their 
treaty obligations, they might have stunted 
the growth of German imperialism with a 
timely blow and saved themselves the nec- 
essity of fighting the great war of 1914- 
1918. In-~ this connection, Americans 
should remember a great service rendered 
by Denmark, although ‘sorely beset in 
1864, to the United States during the Civil 
War. Denmark, still powerful in the 
North Sea, was in a position to inflict 
great financial losses upon Germany by 
capturing her merchantmen, but out of 
sympathy with the Unionist cause, the 
Danish navy lifted its blockade so that 
German vessels could carry much-needed 
supplies to the Northern States. 

The triumphs of King Christian’s reign 
are worthy of Denmark’s greatest historic 


epochs, for they represent moral victories 
over physical and political handicaps. 
There is the remarkable success in agri- 
culture, making the country the “ larder 
cf Europe” and delivering, through the 
efficient example of the Danish Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Societies, a message of 
redemption to farmers in the United States 
and every other country where the tiller of 
the soil is deprived of the full product of 
his labor. By reclaiming over 2,500 
square miles of useless heath, marsh and 
sand dune territory and converting the 
land into valuable fields and forests, Den- 
mark has offset by internal expansion one- 


half of the territory lost to Germany in 
1864. 


By the co-operation of agricultural and 
shipping interests, Denmark has developed 
a merchant marine that would do credit to 
a country several times larger. Not a few 
commercial enterprises of world-wide 
scope are Danish, notably the Great North- 
ern Telegraph Company, with lines radiat- 
ing over Northern Europe and, through 
Russia and Siberia, to China and Japan. 


Fredensborg Palace, built by King Frederick IV. of Denmark in 1722. It was here that 
between 1883 and 1893 King Christian IX. entertained many of the crowned heads of Europe 
and their families 
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DENMARK’S PROGRESS UNDER CHRISTIAN X. 


The magnitude of this company’s holdings 
in China are an important factor in inter- 
national negotiations. The East Asiatic 
Company, one of the world’s largest busi- 
ness firms, combines trade, shipping, man- 
ufacturing and extensive plantations in 
the Far East. The company is the creation 
of H. N. Andersen who, rising from pov- 
erty and obscurity, has had a career sim- 
ilar to that of Charles Schwab. Then 
there is the great United Steamship Com- 
pany of Copenhagen, owner of the Scandi- 
navian-American Liné which maintains 
regular sailings to practically every port 
of importance throughout the world. 

In science Denmark has gained many 
distinctions during the present reign. 
Among the achievements worthy of men- 
tion are: the Finsen-ray cure for lupus 
(skin-tuberculosis), cancer, and other dis- 
eases; Dr. August Krogh’s physiological 
discovery of the secrets of the capillary 
circulation of the blood, and the physico- 
chemical work of Dr. Niels Bohr, who by 
discovering new chemical elements and the 
secrets of atomic structure, has helped to 
pave the way toward the harnessing of 
atom-explosions destined to revolutionize 
industry and war. 

In the realm of industrial art the Danes 
are unexcelled, as is evidenced by the 
famous Royal Copenhagen porcelain, 
Danish pottery, silver work, and other 
forms of craftsmanship. “To make use- 
ful things beautiful ” is the guiding prin- 
ciple that inspires so much excellent work. 

Despite the lamentations of Danish 
poets over the disappearance of the pic- 
turesque heaths, bogs and sand dunes of 
their country as the result of the activities 
of the Danish Heath (Reclamation) So- 
ciety, founded in 1866 by the engineering 
genius of the late Colonel Enrico Mylius 
Dalgas, the work has gone on with un- 
abated energy. For fifty years bogs have 
been drained, the barren soil of moor and 
sand dune treated with marl and other 
fertilizing material, and wherever possible, 
irrigated. New farms have thus sprung 
up to add to the nation’s prosperity. 
Forestry has at the same time progresse 
through the planting of red spruce under 
French mountain firs imported as nurse- 
trees, these nurse-trees being cleared out as 
fast as the valuable spruce trees grew big 


QUEEN ALEXANDRINE OF DENMARK 


enough to take their place in the sun, 
Denmark, indeed, has shown how room 
can be made for an increasing popula- 
tion by peaceful conquest over nature. 

Seen against the background of the 
Viking age, the aggressions of the Han- 
seatic League, and the present-day growth 
of America’s merchant marine, Copen- 
hagen’s renascence as the “ Queen of the 
Baltic ” is one of the romances of modern 
commerce. This development results from 
the farsighted organization of the port of 
Copenhagen as a free port, fully equipped 
with loading and unloading machinery, 
dry docks and facilities for storage and 
transshipment. But this is not all, for 
Denmark is creating a “ Dardanelles of 
the North.” The Drogden Channel, south- 
east of Copenhagen, when open to naviga- 
tion, will be a short cut to the whole Baltic 
region for deep-draught ships, saving them 
the usual detour of nearly 200 miles by 
way of the Great Belt and an equal dis- 
tance by way of the Kiel Canal, besides 
dispensing with the delays and heavy tolls 
in the canal. 

King Christian has won his popularity 
by his character and his statesmanlike 
ability. Born in 1870, he was married in 
1898 to Alexandrine Augusta, the beauti- 
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ful Duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and 
ascended the throne in 1912, after the 
short reign of his father, Frederick VIII. 
Under the law of 1866 Denmark has a 
Parliamentary Government, so that King 
Christian’s powers are limited and do not 
give him the free scope an absolute 
monarch enjoys. In these circumstances 
it is no easy task to become a commanding 
figure in the life of the nation. However, 
by his tact and through the influence of 
his personal ties with the ruling houses of 
other countries, King Christian has played 
his part, showing his ability in saving 
Denmark from becoming the cockpit of the 
World War in spite of the machinations 
of the Germans and the radical and pro- 
German elements. His popularity sur- 
passes even that enjoyed by Christian IX., 
who, as head of the most numerous royal 
family in the world, became the “ father- 
in-law of Europe.” The ex-Kaiser Wil- 


helm II. tried hard to get into the select 
company that held famous reunions in 
Fredensborg Castle (with the families of 
Queen 


Czar Nicholas, Victoria, King 
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George of Greece, and others), for he 
asked Christian IX. to regard him ‘as a 
“son of the house,” but Wilhelm II. was 
never a welcome guest at the Danish Court, 
and was never liked by either the King or 
the people of Denmark. More often than 
not the Danish monarch would find some 
excuse to prevent the ex-Kaiser from vis- 
iting him, the reason being simply dislike 
of Wilhelm’s swaggering ways. The re- 
cent financial crisis in which the Land- 
mandsbank was involved had unfortunate 
results for certain members of the royal 
family, but they have taken their reverses 
in good part. Prince Aage has gone into 
service as a Major in the French Foreign 
Legion in Morocco, while Prince Erik has 
become a dairy farmer in Canada. 

The influence exercised by King Chris- 
tian X. is illustrated by another event of 
his reign. Iceland, after being for cen- 
turies a Danish dependency, recently be- 
came independent in all matters except 
foreign relations and defense. Christian 
X. is now King of Iceland as well as of 
Denmark, the two being united only in 
having the same monarch. 


The park of the Palace of Fredensborg 
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ALBANIA’S RISE TO NATIONHOOD 


By Loreta Rusu 


Chief external difficulties due to Jugoslavian and Greek apsira- 
tions— The religious question of only secondary tmportance— 
Advancement held by the survival of clan life and customs 


HE recent dispute between Italy and 
- Greece has again directed attention 

to the little nation, which lying in 
its rocky lands on the other side of the 
Adriatic from Italy’s flying heel, has in- 
sisted upon regaining its independence 
lest to the Turks 400 years ago, and 
steadfastly refused to recognize the domi- 
nance of any other race or Government 
within its territories, whatever be the 
grandiose imperialistic designs of such in- 
truders. Albania since her revolt from 
Turkey early in 1912 (before the so-called 
Balkan Wars of that year) has lived 
through the vicissitudes of an International 
Commission of Control, the Austrian war 
occupation, and an Italian protectorate, 
and has emerged since 1920 with a recog- 
nized Government of its own. 


The convention at Lushnja, in 1920, es- 
tablished a Regency Cabinet composed of 
representatives from each main religious 
bedy, or two Christians, Roman Catholic 
and Greek Orthodox, and two Moslems, 
Sunni and Bektashi, which Regency has 
limited executive powers. A Council of 
Ministers is responsible to the Parliament, 
which is composed of 72 members in one 
elective chamber. There are two political 
parties known as Progressive and Popular, 
which, during the first years of indepen- 
dence, have united in Coalition Cabinets. 
This Government secured the admission 
of Albania into the League of Nations 
on Dec. 17, 1920, and brought abont a 
degree of internal development, religious 
amity, and progressive aspirations for 
modern schools and industries that was 
indicative of real control. 
that could start without funds or arms, 
and collect taxes from the Albanians who 
had so fiercely declined to pay taxes to 
Turkey, surely must have the people be- 
hind it. Great Britain, therefore, in No- 


A Government. 


vember, 1921, took firm action to alleviate 
the external conditions which were ham- 
pering Albania and not only recognized 


the existing Government but urged a spe- 


cial session of the Council to determine 
upon the justice of Albanian complaints 
of Serbian aggressions on the northern 
boundaries, and Greek intrusions on the 
southern. Other nations took action, the 
United States being one of those to grant 
recognition. 

There have been many changes of Cabi- 
net in Albania in its first years of inde- 
pendence. The two Moslem Regents 
seemed to be exercising an undue degree 
of influence and some anxiety was ex- 
pressed lest the Moslems secure too great 
a control of the country. This led to th> 
Mirdites (the main Catholic tribe in the 
north) forming an independent republic 
and asking the League of Nations for pro- 
tection against the “Turkish” Government 
at Tirana. This movement apparently had 
the same motive as the revolution which 
broke out at Tirana on March 8, 1922. 
This was an attempt to embarrass the ex- 
isting Government during the visit of the 
Council of Ambassadors which was’ work- 
ing on the final boundary settlements. 
Knowing how things happen in the Bal- 
kans, it seems extremely probable that 
some foreign money may have been in- 
volved in the organization of these revolts. 

Great Britain’s activity in 1921 impelled 
the Conference of Armbassadors to a deci- 
sion under which the southern frontier was 
that as delimited in 1913, but in the north, 
three areas were given to Yugoslavia fo: 
strategic reasons irrespective of ethnic or 
economic considerations. It is well known 
that fair frontiers must be set te a State 
before people can collect their thoughts 
to their specific territories and direct their 
energies toward national development. 
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The much frequented corner of the Rue Internationale 
at Scutari where Albanians meet for political discussion 


This right was denied to Albania because 
of the exorbitant demands of the Balkan 
States, the general ignorance of Europe 
as to the ethnic conditions involved, and 
the blindness of European diplomacy to 
the rising power of nationalism in its re- 
lations to their cherished ends. 

Despite the cramped quarters and the 
already mentioned uncertainties, the Al- 
banian Government was able to separate 
the Moslems, who predominate in Albania, 
from the “sheriat,” or religious law, of 
Islam, and so establish a State judicial 
system. The Government has also made 
great strides in removing the educational 
handicap imposed by the Sultans who had 
ordered the Albanian language suppressed 
and would allow no textbooks in what the 
Greek Patriarch of Constantinople official- 
ly proclaimed “that accursed language.” 
No movement instigated by any Govern- 
ment in Albania can hope to succeed with- 
out education to propagate it; the present 
demand for schools and teachers argues 
well. The newly enacted tariff law admits 
agricultural implements and machinery 
free of duty. 


Whether or not Albania can maintain 
an independent existence is an open ques- 
tion. There are external and internal fac- 
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tors counting for and against. 
Her external dangers centre in 
the jealousies and unreasonable 
aspirations of her neighbors. 
Jugoslavia and Greece, whils 
Italy is not above suspicion. 
The claims of Albania and Ser. 
bia to Kossovo Plain are many 
and good enough on either side 
to make a case were not the 
other side considered. The Serbs 
point to the capital of Stefan 
Dushan, their greatest King, at 
Prisrend in Kossovo, and _ in- 
stance the churches the greal 
Nemanya’ Kings _ established 
there. They plead that Serbia 
must have in her present-day 
State all the territory she cov. 
ered during her day of greatesi 
extent; and particularly must 
she have the battlefield on which 
she twice lost her lead of Balkan 
affairs, and which is so inter- 
woven in the folklore of her 
people. The Albanians, on the other hand, 
point to their occupation of the plain 
many hundred years before the Slavic 
Serbs left their ancestral homes far to the 
north, and remind one that when the Serbs 
fled from Turkish oppression it was the 
Albanians who flocked back and reinstated 
themselves where they at present have a 
great majority. 

The Jugoslavian advocates say those Al- 
banians placed under Serbia in Kossovo 
Plain and around Djakovica are much bet- 
ter off than their neighbors in the moun- 
tains, cut off from their market villages 
and molested by “Turkish oppression from 
Tirana”; Henry Baerlein says that groups 
of these oppressed Christian Albanians in 
Albania are pleading to be admitted to 
Jugoslavia. Having lived at Pec (Ipek) 
some months in the winter of 1920-1921, 
I know the Serbs are not such angels as 
Baerlein pictures them. I found that the 
Albanians in Kossovo, Djakovica, and Pec 
are eager to be reunited with their own 
country rather than with Serbia, and I 
know that. many Albanians under Serbian 
rule at present would much rather return 
to Turkish rule than continue under Ser- 
bian. Yet, if they attempt to throw off 
the Serbian yoke, it will be for the free- 














dom of their own national State and not 
for reunion with Turkey. The silly and 
galling restrictions, added to the discrimi- 
nations and injustices which so overwhelm 
the Moslem subjects of Serbia now, are 
apt to blind us to the fact that Serbians in 
Southern Jugoslavia are now, since 1912, 
taking the whip held by the Moslems for 
centuries, and their retaliations are -no 
more severe than have been their previous 
wounds or than would be the counter re- 
taliations of the Moslems should they 
regain control. It is a see-saw which has 
gone on since the Slavs were first pushed 
into the Balkans, centuries ago. So long 
as there are populations divided between 
any two Balkan peoples there is danger of 
such strife. But when a region is as large- 
ly Albanian as are Kossovo and Metohja 
Plains, it seems but fair that the largest 
number should rule. It is unfortunate 
that Serbs were allowed to occupy certain 
regions in the name of the Allies. The 
occupation would have created less fric- 
tion had it been initiated by any of the 
ereat powers and later turned over to the 
neighboring guard. 


The Greeks, for their part, insist that 
they deserve larger parts of Epirus. It 
might furnish some of the firebrands food 
for humbler thought if they investigated 
the history of their own national revolu- 
tion and considered the part played by Al- 
banians in securing Greek freedom. Wad- 







Albanian children in one of the streets of Scutari 
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ham Peacock, iu his “Albania, the Found- 
ling State,” :says: “It is unlikely that the 
liberation of Greece would have been ob- 
tained had it not been’ for the Albanian 
warriors, who supplied the best fighting 
material for the insurrection.” The Greeks 
claim there are more Greeks in Northern 
Epirus or Southern Albania than Albani- 
ans, simply because there are more Ortho- 
dox Catholics in those regions than Mos- 
lems, thus trying to set up national divi- 
sions on the basis of religious belief. They 
might as logically claim all Orthodox 
Catholics of Serbia, Bulgaria and Russia. 
The attempts of the Greeks to hoodwink 
the International Boundary Commission, 
sent in 1913 to decide boundaries by lan- 
guage tests, were not at all to the credit 
cf Greece. It is with appreciation one. 
reads that the Commissioners were too 
astute to be dupes for long, although the 
resulting decision, based on economic 
and geographical considerations, excluded 
more Albanians than it included Greeks. 
That decision was upheld by the Ambassa- 
dorial Commission in 1921. 


The Greeks add further that the Mos- 
lems of Albania are in league with Mus- 
tapha Kemal. Probably some few are; 
I do not believe the majority feel that 
way. When the Balkan League attacked 
Turkey in 1912 the Albanians, having 
just won their independence from Turkey, 
did not fight with their fellow- 
Moslems. I see no reason why 
they should now, after ten years 
of severance. 

There is another considerable 
danger, namely, that the powers 
will revert to their old concep- 
tion of a “State” and will again 
divide Albania and barter her 
parts, should occasion offer in 
the Balkans, and thus justify the 
verdict passed by an old AI- 
panian dragoman, who said, 
“Lady, these so-called great 
powers are no better than a 
band of brigands. By day they 
quarrel with one another, but 
when it is dark they all go out 
robbing together.” 

There are two serious internal 
troubles which beset the strug- 
gling State. The lesser of these 
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is the question -of religions. Over half 
the people are Moslems, albeit Mos- 
lems of a _ non-fanatical sect, and in 
the case of the Bektashis, of a strikingly 
tolerant belief. During the crusading days 
of the Turks many leaders, not only in 
Albania but throughout Bosnia and Bul- 
garia, accepted Islam to escape persecu- 
tion, not from any change of heart. Con- 
sequently, they have not been deeply con- 
cerned in spreading the faith. When visit- 
ing in the home of influentia] Albanian 
friends I noticed that out of a household of 
thirty-five only one was meticulous in his 
observance of the prayer hour, while one 
or two others made a few vague motions. 
Never in Albania have I seen the universal 
response theoretically given in all Moslem 
countries when the hodija’s eery call 
floats out from the minaret at nightfall 
and dawn. Only as regards observance of 
their fasting months (“Ramazan”) are the 
present-day Moslems particular. The re- 


maining peoples are Greek Orthodox and 
Roman Catholic. But Albanians are very 
tolerant as respects religion; they have 
never had a religious war in their coun- 


try, and are rapidly the 
obstacles of beliefs. 

The primary difficulty faced by Alba- 
nian leaders is the individualistic and clan- 
nish nature of the Albanian himself. It 
is frequently stated that Albanians have 
not the stability of character to maintain 
a unified Government; that they revert too 
easily to the old tribal customs, having no 
background of Government. The nature 
of the country has conspired to keep the 
peoples more or less isolated through the 
centuries, each valley self-sufficient, with 
no necessity or possibility of a Government 
larger in scope than the clan. The policy 
of the Turk fostered this instinct. Clan 
customs have held in Albania not because 
the people are racially inferior, but be- 
cause circumstances of life have shut them 
away from the contacts with other peoples 
which are necessary for progress. Alba- 
nians are innately proud, chivalrous and 
liberty loving, with an eager, practical 
spirit. By means of education their clan 
vision can be widened to a national vision, 


overcoming 
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and eventually to the world vision the rest 
of us are struggling to obtain. The most 
progressive Albanians are in the south, 
where Greek and Italian schools, while 
sowing political discord have, nevertheless, 
raised the level of education. In central 
Albania we find a people one step further 
back in the age of the “county squires” 
where a middle class maintains a demo- 
cratic independence, while in Northern 
Albania a remnant of feudalism is found 
in the aristocratic oligarchy. 

But there are bright spots in the aspect 
of this gravest problem. The race that 
claims a share in Constantine the Great, 
Diocletian, Marcus Aurelius and Justinian, 
Scanderbeg, Medmit Ali, the Kuprulis of 
Constantinople and other great leaders, 
cannot be devoid of the fundamental ma- 
terial of which nations are made. That 
such leaders have come from Albanian 
parentage indicates remarkable virility and 
stamina. Given education and a chance 
to develop, Albania may quickly rise to a 
real sisterhood with the nations of Europe. 
The accomplishments of the Government 
since 1920 have been considerable, and 
are an earnest of what many friends of 
the Albanians hope will be the ultimate 
settlement of the Albanian question. 

“With a fair chance and with a better 
Government than has existed in the past, 
these warlike mountaineers must therefore 
now devote themselves to the work of seri- 
ous construction or reconstruction, and re- 
alize that as they may yet be largely de- 
pendent upon their neighbors and upon the 
powers, they must evolve their salvation 
without complaint, resentment or recrim- 
ination. So long as the Supreme Council 
does not give Albania fair treatment and 
does not assign natural frontiers to her, 
the land will be a prey to troubles the 
repercussions of which will be felt 
throughout the whole Balkan Peninsula.” 

There are trials ahead recognized by all. 
There are dangers for Albania and for 
Europe. There is need for leaders of the 
highest type. Let us have faith in the 
ability of mankind to measure to the needs 
of a situation, to carry on the task 
whether in Albania or in our own land. 
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THE TURK AS A BUSINESS MAN 


By Murti-ZaveE K. Zia Bey 
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the United States, where he is Vice President of an important 
banking firm 


Charge that the Turk is a bad business man unfounded—A slander spread 
by selfish concessionatres, to force the Turks to grant new privileges— 
Business ability shown by new regime, and by progressive Turks abroad 


new reputation. Writers, publicists 

and politicians of the Western world 
ponderously state that he is not a business 
man. And the great mass, who have never 
been in Turkey and have never seen a 
Turk, take this statement for gospel 
truth. The falsity of the charge, however, 
can easily be demonstrated. 

It is said that the Turk, being a good 
soldier and a good farmer, cannot possess 
the qualities required to be a good busi- 
ness man. If this reasoning were true, 
however, its reverse should also be true, 
yet those who accept it would find it diffi- 
cult to prove that the Americans, who 
are the best business men in the world, are 
not also good soldiers and good farmers. 
The world knows that it was the Ameri- 
can soldier, and no one else, who secured 
the victory of the Allies on the Western 
front. The world knows that it is the 
American farmer who, in the last analysis, 
has made the American business man. 
The argument. is, therefore, childish and 
can be set aside as such. 

It is also said that business in Turkey 
has hitherto been controlled by Greeks, 
Armenians and foreigners, and __ that, 
therefore, the exchange of populations now 
going on between Greece and Turkey, as 
well as the withdrawal of foreigners from 
Turkey, will be detrimental to the nation’s 
business, which will be left in the inexpert 
hands of the Turk. 

Though it is true that business in 
Turkey has been controlled by Greeks, 
Armenians and foreigners, this does not 
mean that there were no Turks at all in 
business. I could name off hand two 


(j= more the Turk is being given a 








score or more of. pure-blooded Turks 
known to me personally, who have been 
in business in Constantinople for more 
than ten years and have made a brilliant 
success, despite the fact that the country 
was continuously at war and notwith- 
standing the special privileges enjoyed by 
foreigners in Turkey. 

That the control of business was in the 
hands of non-Turks was not due to any 
lack of business acumen in the Turks, but 
precisely to the existence of these privi- 
leges in favor of foreigners. These special 
prerogatives included exemption from 
taxation and the “moral” backing given to 
the non-Turks by the representatives of 
their respective Governments in Constan- 
tinople. 

I may cite here my personal experience 
of the unfair competition to which the 
Turks were subjected by the foreign 
authorities in Turkey. When I returned 
there, immediately after the war, to intro- 
duce American coal, I found that as a 
Turkish business man I would be so taxed 
that I would not be able to compete with 
British coal importers. Furthermore, my 
office and my home were liable to be 
requisitioned at any time by the inter- 
allied authorities. By requisitioning 
Turkish offices and homes, ostensibly “for 
military purposes” these authorities had 
successfully forced many Turks out of 
business. Consequently, to protect myself 
in my own country, I had to undertake my 
business under the name of an American 
firm I was representing. Only then, when 
placed under the protection of the Ameri- 
can flag, was I able to engage in legitimate 
business! 
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Prior to the war the backing given by 
foreign missions to their citizens or to 
those under their protection doing busi- 
ness in Turkey, did not always stop 
within the limits of moral or diplomatic 
action. Every one remembers that France 
sent her fleet to the Dardanelles and 
occupied the then Turkish Island of 
Mytilena to back the demands which two 
Levantines under French protection, Mr. 
Lorando and Mr. Tubini, had made on 
the Turkish Government for the building 
of the Quays in Constantinople in compe- 
tition with local construction firms. The 
two Levantines obtained their demand. 
But we Turks do not believe that these 
aliens were better business men than their 
Turkish competitors, nor do we forget that 
one of them was “related” to the then 
French Ambassador. 


As for the argument that business in 
Turkey will suffer from the exchange of 
populations and the departure of for- 
eigners, it is amusing to note that those 
very people who now extol the business 
ability of the departing Greeks and declare 
that the business activities of the country 
were controlled by foreigners, were in- 
sisting, but a few months ago, that a 
nation like Turkey, which was allegedly 
so behind the times in business, was an 
uncivilized and barbarous country! I 
fail to see how these pessimists can rec- 
oncile these two diametrically opposed 
assertions. Either business was not behind 
the times in Turkey or the Greeks and 
foreigners who controlled business in 
Turkey were not, after all, such good 
business men, and the withdrawal of 
Greeks and foreigners from the field will 
do more good than harm to the country’s 
business. 

It should here be stated that the ex- 
change of populations between Greece and 
Turkey, though probably economically 
unsound and surely not humane, was 
neither proposed nor advocated by Turkey, 
as is now often stated. The truth is that 
neither Turkey nor Greece originated this 
plan, which was conceived and advocated 
by the League of Nations. It should also 
be understood that we Turks do not ask 
for or even desire the departure of foreign 
business men from our country, provided 
they are willing in the future to work 
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without any special privileges, on an equal 
basis with local business men and without 
engaging in unfair competition—in short, 
conduct themselves like respectable busi- 
ness people working in a country which 
has accepted and is enforcing the open- 
door policy with equal opportunities to all. 


The evident non-willingness of for- 
eigners to continue business in Turkey on 
the same basis as the Turks themselves 
may be taken as a tribute to the business 
ability of the Turks. Foreigners who do 
not want to stay, since their privileges 
have been abolished, evidently shy from 
the legitimate competition of Turkish busi- 
ness men! 


SLANDER BY WESTERN CONCESSIONAIRES 


The charge that the Turk is not a busi- 
ness man is easily explained. For the last 
century public opinion in the Western 
world has been trained to think about the 
Turk in terms of nicknames and slogans. 
His reputation has been made by these 
epithets. Each generation of Western 
propagandists has dubbed the Turk with 
the name or the definition which was bes! 
suited to excite the ire or the contempt 
of world opinion against the Turk. At the 
time of Gladstone the slogan was “the 
unspeakable Turk.” Since then, however. 
the Turk has been spoken of, and octen 
quite favorably, as, for instance, hy Gen- 
eral Townshend, Lord Allenby, Mr. Toyn- 
bee and other prominent Englishmen who 
have lived in Turkey. Later the catch- 
word was “the sick man of Europe”—yet 
every one now agrees that the Turk is in 
better health today than he ever was, and 
even in better health than many European 
nations. 


The world is now entering upon a cycle 
of pure economics. Europe wishes to 
retain or regain its hold on Turkey. The 
greatest potential menace to the fulfillment 
of this desire is American aid to Turkey. 
If America and the Americans could be 
convinced that the Turk is not a business 
man they would not help him in rebuild- 
ing his country and in developing the un- 
limited natural resources which abound 
in Asia Minor, and the Turk would then 
be obliged to turn once more to his former 
business partners of Europe. He might 
even, in despair, be forced to restore some 
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of the privileges they enjoyed in the past, 
and business would again be conducted in 
Turkey through the medium of British, 
French, Greek, Armenian and_ other 
middlemen. 

But if American money is made directly 
available to the Turks for the develop- 
ment of their country, what would happen 
to the poor middlemen? They would have 
to stay out of Turkey for good, and 
Turkish riches are much too tempting to 
forego. American aid must, therefore, be 
prevented, and can easily be prevented. 
No one will lend money for business pur- 
poses to any one reputed to be a poor 
business man. Through the _ invisible 
channels of European propaganda this 
new “reputation” is, therefore, being la- 
boriously, insidiously and_ slanderously 
built up in America for the Turk. 

Those who declare that there are very 
few Turks who have any business experi- 
ence would do well to remember that 
though this might have been true about 
ten years ago, many Turks have entered 
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business since then—so many, in fact, 
that two-thirds of the members of the new 
Turkish Parliament, the Grand National 
Assembly, as it is called, are business men 
and professionals. What better proof cart 
there be that the majority of the Turks 
today are engaged in business and in 
professions? When one considers the ex- 
ceptional success attained by them in these 
last years, despite the unfair competition 
of the shrewd Levantines, it becomes 
apparent that the claim that the Turk is 
not a business man cannot be sustained. 
The business ability of the Turks can best 
be evidenced from the fact that since they 
took charge of the affairs of their country 
Turkish finances and economics have been 
placed on a sounder basis than those of 
most of the countries of the Old World, 
and this notwithstanding the continuous 
wars and invasions to which Turkey has 
been subjected. Let me cite a few facts: 


Sounp FINANCE IN RECENT YEARS 


Of all the nations of the world, except * 
the United States, Turkey is the only one 
that has not had recourse to foreign loans 
in the last ten years. She financed her 
share of the World War by internal loans 
and by direct taxation. In the last three 
years she financed her bitter fight against 
the Greek invaders exclusively through her 
own resources. But that is not all. 
During all these last years she did not 
issue a single penny’s worth of paper 
money, while the printing presses of 
other European countries have been work- 
ing overtime. The net result of this 
financial feat is that the total present in- 
debtedness of Turkey, including her out- 
standing internal and external loans, 
amounts to only about $750,000,000. As 
her population totals about 15,000,000, 
this means that her per capita average 
share of indebtedness approximates to 
only $50. 

If one compares these figures with the 
total indebtedness of the United Kingdom, 
amounting to $37,000,000,000, or over 
$750 per capita; with that of France, of 
nearly $21,000,000,000, about $520 per 
capita, and even with that of the United 
States, which amounts to about $200 per 
capita, one will be able to form an idea 
of the soundness of Turkish finances. It 
may be objected that a poor man who 
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owes $10 is worse off than a millionaire 
who owes a thousand, and that nations 
are in the same position. This is true, 
but Turkey is not poor; her paper money 
circulation is estimated to be now reduced 
to about $500,000,000, as against $235,- 
000,000 in gold coins circulating in 
Anatolia, or 45 per cent. gold against 
paper, a record far better than that of 
most countries today. Furthermore, she 
has untold natural resources, such as 
mines of all kinds, and she is astride of 
the most important trade routes of the old 
Continent. 


Business Success ABROAD 


One need not go to Turkey, however, to 
prove that the Turk is a good business 
man. Although the Turkish colony in the 
United States is mostly composed of a 
comparatively few plain and more or less 
uneducated people, when recently a sub- 
scription was organized to assist the 
Turkish refugees, war widows and or- 
phans, the colony here succeeded in 
raising exclusively from its own resources 


nearly a quarter of a million dollars. 
This shows a certain degree of prosperity 
and success in business, considering that 
the Turks in America number only about 


5.000 people in all. Most of them are 
workingmen, it is true, but among them 
are quite a number who have acquired 
some business of their own. In New 
England alone there are about a dozen 
or so prosperous Turkish retail merchants. 

As for the better educated Turks in the 
United States, let me again cite some facts. 
Outside of the diplomatic representatives 
of Turkey, there have come to my knowl- 
edge some sixteen Turks of the better 
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educated classes within the: last ten years. 
This includes seven or eight students, who 
went back to Turkey after having finished 
their education in some of the big Ameri- 
can universities. Of the remainder, two 
are now occupying good positions in the 
Radio Company of America; one is con- 
sidered to be among the promising young 
engineers of the Edison Light Company of 
New York; another is a very favorably 
known mining engineer who is at present 
prospecting some mines in Mexico for a 
prominent American firm; one has a to- 
bacco import business of his own in New 
York; another is manager of an export 
and import company financed by both 
Turkish and American capital, and one is 
a photographer who has acquired for him- 
self a successful position in his profession. 

These results are not so bad if one takes 
into consideration that they were all 
achieved at a time when Turkey had the 
misfortune to be at war, that these lonely 
Turks were engaged in forging their way 
ahead in America, where business is so 
keen, and that they had the handicap of 
being Turks, an accident of nature which 
is certainly a handicap in Western 
countries, even in America. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Turks have 
the qualities required to become business 
men, and they will undoubtedly develop 
these qualities more extensively in the 
future, unless the whole world leagues to- 
gether and shuts in their faces the door of 
equal opportunity for all—the door that 
was at last opened at the Lausanne Con- 
ference. Many people who are unjustly 
prejudiced against Turkey wish for such 
an occurrence, but we have faith in the 
good judgment of the world. 
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ERHAPS it should be expected that 
Fascism, in traveling half around 
the world to Mexico, would fail to 

arrive in first-class condition. Nor do 
the Mexicans know exactly what to do 
with the exotic product. When I left 
Mexico shortly after the “Revindicating 
Revolution” of Obregon, Italian Fascism 
was scarcely known to the outside world. 
When I reached Italy in February, 1921, 
Fascism was just swinging into action. For 
two years, at first hand, I watched the 
movement develop from sporadic violence 
on the part of a few fanatic enthusiasts 
into a militant national expression of mys- 
tic, idealistic reaction. On returning to 
Mexico I found a weak but noisy off- 
spring. 

Italian Fascism is largely the product 
of nationalism, syndicalism and arditismo. 
None of these tendencies, strictly speaking, 
has entered into the formation of Mexi- 
can Fascism. The cry of “Italia Irre- 
denta,” the cry for the annexation of the 
Italian-speaking provinces ruled by Aus- 
tria, gave the Italian nationalist movement 
a crusading zeal for fifty years. The syco- 
phancy of the post-unification Governments 
in the face of the intrigues of the great 
powers—Great Britain, France, Germany 
and Russia—coupled with the traditional 
poverty of the Italian people, gave rise to 
the nationalist conception that Italy was a 
“proletarian nation” which must fight for 
its place in the world against the “capi- 
talist nations.” The annexation of Julian 
Venice as a result of the war diverted this 
energy into the forcible nationalization of 
the new aliens, the Slavs, Germans and 

lagyars. The first efforts of the early 
Fasci, or “bands,” were directed toward 
the burning of foreign-language schools, 


meeting places, newspaper offices and 
churches, to stirring up the question of 
Fiume and of the annexation of Dalmatia; 
and toward keeping alive the consciousness 
of the future necessity for Italian expan- 
sion in the Mediterranean sector. Ob- 
viously the Mexican Fascisti would find 
difficulty in arousing any enthusiasm for 
a war for the recovery of Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and California. Only the 
German Junkers were so obtuse as to be-: 
lieve such a thing possible. Nor have the 
Mexican Fascisti shown any indication of 
raiding or burning American, German or 
French schools and churches, or making 
good Mexican citizens out of American pe- 
troleum producers. Indeed, the present 
Government, as the culminating expression 
of a ten-year revolutionary movement, 
represents the coalescing of a determined 
resolution in the minds of the Mexican 
people to resist the ruthless giving away 
of the national resources to foreign cap- 
ital. Mexican Fascism thus finds its thun- 
der stolen by the Government in power. 
And it cannot very well advocate an irra- 
tional imperialism, as do the Fascisti in 
Italy. 

Again, in Italy the revolutionary syn- 
dicalists were converted to patriotism be- 
cause of the war. This war-time alliance 
with the Government and the Nationalists 
had its precedent in the common action 
(at the time of unification) of the Maz- 
zini-Garibaldi revolutionary elements and 
the conservative, Cavour, House-of-Savoy 
elements. Following the great war, num- 
bers of the syndicalist leaders flung them- 
selves into Fascist activities against the 
Socialists, the latter having earlier de- 
serted a reformist position to oppose the 
war and having subsequently allied them- 
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selves with the Moscow International in 
order to promote a revolution along Bol- 
shevist lines. But in Mexico the main body 
of the workers, some 500,000 organized 
into the Confederacion Regional Obrera 
Mexicana (C. R. O. M.), are tacitly with 
the Government, and their head, Luis N. 
Morones, is director of the national mu- 
nition factories. Furthermore, Mexican 
labor is newly organized; its aims are 
simply and directly formulated; it had 
learned opportunism from the necessity of 
submerging its instinctive revolutionary 
activities through fear of invading Ameri- 
can capital and the steady diplomatic pres- 
sure of the United States Government. It 
has never been made up of middle-class 
elements, as was, in large measure, true of 
many of the Italian radical groups. Nor 
has the Catholic-Nationalist-Socialist split 
that features the Italian labor movement 
ever intruded into Mexican labor ques- 
tions. Mexican labor has utterly no prece- 
dents for uniting with Fascism. The cam- 
paign of the Mexican Fascisti for the sup- 
port of organized labor has borne prac- 
tically no fruit as contrasted to the growth 
of the Fascist corporazioni in Italy to a 
membership of over a million in less than 
a year. 


Mixuitary LEADERS’ ATTITUDE 


Arditismo, the third constituting element 
of Italian Fascism, is a polite name for 
war violence. The arditi, largely drawn 
from the lower middle class (piccola bor- 
ghesia), were the shock troops on the Aus- 
trian front. Arditism, or the post-armi- 
stice activities of these discharged units, 
furnished, along with syndicalism, the 
brutal direct-action tactics of the Italian 
Fascist movement. The ex-officers of the 
war provided the directing genius for the 
drive on Rome, and General Diaz, formerly 
a Commander-in-Chief, is the right-hand 
man of Mussolini. But Mexico has had no 
foreign war; it has had ten years of revo- 
Jution—ten years of chaotic, surging, lib- 
ertarian - democratic - socialistic doctrines. 
And while this might bespeak the possi- 
bility of a counter-revolution, all the lead- 
ers who have military experience profess 
loyalty to the cause that overthrew Por- 
firio Diaz, that overthrew Huerta, that put 
an end to the army-plunder régime of Car- 


ranza, that put Obregén into power. Some 
time ago forty Generals, practically the 
unanimous military genius of the revolu- 
tion, met to pledge united and active oppo- 
sition to Mexican Fascism. 


Furthermore, in Italy the middle class, 
from the younger generation of which were 
drawn the arditi and the flying Fascist 
squadrons, has been crushed between the 
revolutionary “push” of the organized pro- 
letariat (including the peasants, who boy- 
cotted the cities) and the war profiteers, 
or pescicani. As a result it was scourged 
into militancy; whereas in Mexico the mid- 
dle class has never been militant, rather, 
in spite of the ten-year revolution, it has 
continually expanded in strength, in num- 
bers and in economic and social influence. 
Traditionally and instinctively, the Mexi- 
can middle class has invariably tended to 
make its peace with every de facto Govern- 
ment. It has no interest in being drawn 
into an anti-governmental Fascist align- 
ment. 

In Italy there have existed two tradi- 
tions, never discredited, which attest the 
thinness of the veneer of modern political 
democracy. One is the tradition of the 
Caesar, the dictator, put into power by 
his enthusiastic soldiers—the Praetorian 
Guard tradition. The other, also born of 
Roman imperialism, is the super-State tra- 
dition, which descended to our times as 
Prussianism. Democracy, in the form that 
we recognize it, has always failed in Italy, 
has, sooner or later, gone down before the 
military-hierarchy-Caesar precedent. Mus- 
solini today can say boldly, without arous- 
ing noticeable domestic criticism: “The 
great experience of the after-war period 
marks the defeat of liberalism. Both in 
Russia and in Italy it has been demon- 
strated that it is possible to govern outside, 
above and against all liberal ideas. Neither 
Communism nor Fascism has anything t 
do with liberty. * * * Fascism * * * 
has already passed, and if necessary will 
again pass without the slighest hesitation, 
over the body, more or less decomposed. 
of the Goddess of Liberty.” But this an- 
nouncement by the father of Italian Fas- 
cism caused not a little consternation in the 
Mexican Fascist ranks. The Mexican Fas- 
cisti hastened to declare that the movement 
sponsored by them stands solidly for lib- 
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erty and democracy. This in itself is a 
great commentary on the changed. senti- 
ments of the Mexican people since the 
time of Diaz. 


TRADITION OF DICTATORSHIP 


Yet Mexico also possesses this tradition 
of the super-State controlled by the dic- 
tator. She inherited it from the Spanish- 
Roman hierarchy, which subordinated the 
individual to the status of the civis 
romanus (Roman citizen), enjoying privi- 
leges but neither rights nor responsibili- 
ties; and she inherited it from the auto- 
cratic pre-conquest Indian régimes. Theo- 
retically, Mexico achieved independence in 
1810; but this meant the continuance of 
the rule of a creole aristocracy who split 
into squabbling cliques utilizing the cuar- 
telazo (armed band) to overthrow the 
group in power—a hectic record of pollit- 
ical instability that gradually made the 
army the maker and breaker of Govern- 
ments, as in ancient Rome. There has 
never been in Mexico—unless possibly we 
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except these of Madero and Obregon—a 
“democratic” election; the great leaders of 
the people have always been, at the outset 
of their careers, “revolutionary” and have 
held their elections after their attainment 
of military control in order to uphold the 
fiction of electoral right. 


In practice Mexico has always resorted 
to the Mussolini tradition; in theory she 
has bonneted such military practices with 
the ribbons of republicanism and demo- 
cratic suffrage. But in Mexico, as con- 
trasted to Italy, the Praetorian Guard tra- 
dition is highly discredited. Democracy 
and liberal popular government are the 
untried things—the evolving principles. 
Political democracy is struggling into life, 
not dying as in Europe. . Thus the Mexi- 
can Fascist movement is promptly robbed 
of any militant basis. The only source of 
successful military revolt in Mexico is ul- 
timately discovered in the army itself. A 
civil organization must behave properly 
and with democratic etiquette. Hence 
Mexican Fascism frowns upon both revo-’ 
lution and militarism. Its first postulate 
is “to combat tyrannies.” It proposes the 
extension of democracy through the initia- 
tive. It demands (along with the present 
Government, which prints the slogan on all 
official stationery) the Madero principle 
of “effective suffrage and no re-election.” 
Mussolini has extended the term of mili- 
tary service, increased the standing army 
and police forces, founded a Black Guard 
and created a volunteer militia. The Mex- 
ican Fascisti, in contrast, call for the re- 
duction of the army and its subordination 
to civil needs. But the present Govern- 
ment is again beforehand and can point 
to a steady reduction of armed forces from 
the very day it assumed power; and is 
even now undertaking the disarming of 
State and local militia units. 

Other contrasts: The Mussolini Govern- 
ment has seriously curtailed the educa- 
tional system, never at any time of great 
worth. The Mexican Fascisti demand the 
extension of education, the perfection and 
proper remuneration of the teaching force. 
Again, in the face of their demand, the 
present Government can point to the great- 
est educational budget in the history of 
Mexico and relatively one of the largest 
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budgets in the world. In Italy the Fas- 
cisti tolerate no party, no creed, religious 
or social, which does not nominally, at 
least, bend the neck to Fascism. In Mex- 
ico the Fascisti declare “that Mexican Fas- 
cism constitutes itself a political party to 
struggle energetically and constantly * * * 
for freedom of expression of thought, thus 
giving dignity to the national press; for 
respect for the political, religious and so- 
cial creeds; the elimination of violence, 
and the protecting, above all, of the lib- 
erty of instruction.” Yet no government. 
not even the Governments of Juarez and 
Madero, has been so tolerant as the pres- 
ent régime, so ready to grant amnesty, to 
pardon political offenders, to guarantee 
the freedom of the press, to insure local 
autonomy and State rights. Italian Fas- 
cism has been, on the whole, anti-Catholic. 
The members of the Catholic Party 
have been assaulted, driven from office. 
Priests have been torn from before their 
altars and chastised. While Mussolini has 
attempted to conciliate the clericals and 
has made overtures to the Vatican, he 
has been obliged to eliminate the Popu- 
larist members from his Cabinet. In Mex- 
ico many of the leaders of the new Fas- 
cist groups are Catholic priests or mem- 
bers of Catholic lay organizations. It is 
charged by anti-clericals that the Church 
has heavily financed the movement. 


Lanp OwNneERS’ SUPPORT 


The one striking resemblance of Mex- 
ican to Italian Fascism is found in its 
agrarian activities. Italian Fascism gained 
its first real momentum in the Adriatic 
delta district, where, at the outset, it re- 
ceived the open support of the large 


landed proprietors. In Mexico, in some 
localities, the associations of landed pro- 
prietors are identical with the Fascist lo- 
cals; in all localities both groups are 
closely affiliated and contain many of the 
same personalities. An attempt was made 
recently in the capital to have the same 
individual head both organizations. But 
again the similarity with Italian condi- 
tions is superficial. In Italy the Fascisti 
were destroying the co-operative colony 
system of the Socialists and Popularists, a 
system which had developed abusive and 
inefficient monopolies; they attempted to 
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substitute a régime of small land holding. 
In Mexico, though the Fascisti admit the 
advisability of creating small proprietors 
where this can be done “legally and with- 
out injustice,” they are opposed to the res- 
toration of the ejidos (village commons) 
and wish to see perpetuated the Diaz sys- 
tem of large haciendas (ranches), with 
little or no modification. And here, for 
propaganda purposes, they have been able 
to seize upon the many instances of local 
abuses, stupidity and injustice in the car- 
aoe out of the Mexican land-distribution 
aws. 


Just what is the real animus of this 
topsy-turvy Mexican edition of Mussolini’s 
mystic Black Guard?—so topsy-turvy that 
it is announced that its members will adopt 
a white instead of a black shirt. Ex-Presi- 
dent de la Huerta, at present Secretary of 
the Treasury and signer of the Lamont 
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agreement to settle Mexico’s foreign debts, 
has declared “the significance: of the Fas- 
cist movement in our country lies in the 
fact of its being the war cry of the con- 
servative element against the Mexican peo- 
ple who are supporting the progress of 
the proletariat toward social betterment.” 
The Confederation of Labor (the C. R. O. 
M.) has, with-considerable alarm, called 
the Fascist movement “the pivot of the re- 
actionary and Catholic forces of the coun- 
try desirous of destroying organized labor 
and the benefits of the revolution.” 


Fascism in Mexico is really a dilettante 
movement, has, in fact, been called a “fifi” 
movement. It lacks a significant social 
program, reactionary or otherwise, dis- 
tinct from that of the Government and 
other existing organizations. It can arouse 
no middle class to militancy. It lacks even 
a concerted backing of conservative forces. 
If backed by the American industrial in- 
terests it would immediately be discredited 
in the eyes of Mexicans. On the other 


hand, the beneficiaries of the defunct Diaz 
régime are scattered, senile, or completely 
destroyed—incapable of giving Fascism 


any effective stimulus. Ten years of rev- 
olution have witnessed the expansion of 
the middle class and have driven into the 
social fibre a wedge of newly rich who 
are more or less the parasitic outgrowth 
of the revolution, promoting yet profiting 
from it, but nevertheless more or less im- 
bued with the democratic, bourgeois, eman- 
cipating ideals that have developed during 
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the past ten years. These parvenus are 
unwilling, for selfish reasons and because 
of honest convictions, to see a return of 
the earlier semi-feudal system. The Fas- 
cisti, however, are made up, in good part, 
of the decadent loungers of the last van- 
ishing generation of the so-called Diaz 
aristocracy together with the few live per- 
sonalities persisting from tle epoch of 
Huerta. Thus, Nemesio Garcia Naranjo, 
one of the prime Fascist movers, was an 
ex-Minister of Huerta and stood by him in 
connection with the assassination of Ma- 
dero. The Church lawyer, Sefor Eleguero, 
who looks to Fascism to save Mexico, was 
a Cientifico of the inner clique of Diaz, 
was Director of the National Railways 
under Huerta and representative of the 
British Lord Cowdray oil company; and 
he was sent by Huerta as delegate to the 
Niagara conference during President Wil- 
son’s first Administration—a conference 
known as the “last stand of the Cientif- 
icos.” A Fascist leader in Tampico is 
said to be one of the officers in the guard . 
conducting Madero to prison when -he was 
shot. But these ex-Huerta elements are 
also, scattered, and are quite without pres- 
tige. 

Such, then, is the topsy-turvy, flabby 
character of the movement sponsored by 
the Mexican Fascisti, who, nevertheless, 
find in their futile way, sufficient spiritual 
kinship with the militant, idealistic follow- 
ers of Mussolini to adopt an exotic name 
they cannot even pronounce, 





FREE SPEECH SUPPRESSED 
a IN BOLIVIA 


By CiaupeE O. PIKE 
Special correspondent of the Chicago Tribune 


The author of the following article visited Bolivia in the Spring 
of the present year in the interests of his paper to obtain first- 


hand information on conditions in that country. 


He had an 


exceptional opportunity to study the political situation and the 
reactions caused by the suppression by President Saavedra of 
the entire Opposition press 


Why President Saavedra declared martial law and raided the 
plants of all Opposition newspapers—Publication of article 
in Current History by Opposition editors the immediate cause 


aroused in Bolivian political and 

governmental circles by the publi- 
cation in the April issue of CURRENT His- 
TORY of an article entitled “Three South 
American Despots.” Among these “tyrants” 
President Bautista Saavedra of Bolivia 
was included. In the July issue of the 
magazine was published a defense of 
President Saavedra, written by Dr. C. 
Lopez Arce, Consul General for Bolivia in 
New York City. In this reply Dr. Lopez 
Arce asserted that Bolivia’s present execu- 
tive is a beneficent ruler, and generally 
denied the charges made in the original 
accusation, which, it appears, was written 
by a highly educated Bolivian who had 
been deported for political reasons. 

The fact that Dr. Arce holds one of the 
best appointive positions in the gift of 
President Saavedra cannot be overlooked, 
and the reader may not be far wrong in 
concluding that Dr. Arce is partial. It is 
only natural that he should be loyal to his 
chief and endeavor to portray him in the 
most favorable light. It is also natural to 
expect that the accuser of President Saave- 
dra, writing under the pseudonym of 
“Perez,” should endeavor to prove his 
charges by selecting those acts of the man 
who made him an exile that will least 
stand the spotlight of publicity. In fair- 
ness to both writers it may be suggested 
that each has proved his case from his own 
viewpoint, and that both have undoubtedly 
told many truths. 


aoe es discussion was 


One of the main issues of the contro- 
versy centres about the freedom of the 
press. While traveling in Bolivia in June 
I had excellent opportunities for studying 
this question. A priori, it may be said that 
when the military forces, acting under the 
orders of President Saavedra, swooped 
down on four Opposition papers in La Paz, 
closed the doors, and carted off publishers, 
editors, news writers and employes, throw- 
ing some in prison, banishing some to the 
waste desert spots of Bolivia and driving 
the others out of the country, the truth was 
apparent that freedom of the press is not 
tolerated in Bolivia by President Saavedra, 
or, at least, that it 's not extended to the 
Opposition press. : 

During a period of two months of which 
the writer has personal knowledge (the 
facts can be substantiated by reliable wit- 
nesses not affiliated with the political fac- 
tions of Bolivia) the following facts were 
definitely established: 


1. A free press in Bolivia (as the term 
is used and understood among Anglo- 
Saxon nations today) is not possible al] 
the time under the Administration of Pres- 
ident Saavedra; 

2. Uncensored and unrestricted trans- 
mission of news relating to conditions in 
Bolivia, and dealing with uncolored facts, 
cannot be made by foreign correspondents 
to their newspapers by cable or telegraph: 

3. Foreign correspondents have been 
threatened with banishment from Bolivia 
by President Saavedra if they attempt to 
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send to their newspapers anything about 
the country that has not been approved by 
the censors; 


4. Companies operating cable and tele- 
graph lines, information or press agencies 
and similar organizations, have been 


forced under Government fiscalization by 
a decree of President Saavedra, and before 
they can receive authorization to operate, 
must submit a list of the names of their 
employes to the Government authorities. 


I shall not attempt to enter into any 
argument over the policies of President 
Saavedra or the political struggle between 
the Republican and Liberal Parties of Bo- 
livia. Only a Bolivian on the inside of 
the political arena can know the real facts 
in the case. But the last paragraph of Dr. 
Arce’s article, telling of the “beneficent” 
rule of President Saavedra, is of extreme 
interest in the light of what has occurred 
in Bolivia since June 2. Dr. Arce writes 
as follows: 

The writer also falsely stated that the print- 
ing plants and dailies of the opposing parties 
have been closed in order to avoid any censure 
of the acts of the Government. The Opposi- 
tion, as also the Government newspapers, have 
heen published at all times, and therefore it is 
mere slander to assert that the Government of 
Mr. Saavedra has suppressed the newspapers. 
At La Paz, for example, there are published 
El Diario, El Liberal, La Ilustracion, and so 
forth; in Sucre, La Manana; in Tarija, La De- 
fensa, and so forth. 

It is possible that at the time Dr. Arc 
wrote his denial of the charges against 
President Saavedra he did not know that 
the so-called Opposition papers in five of 
the largest cities of Bolivia had been closed 
by the military, and that their owners, pub- 
lishers and editors had been jailed or ban- 
ished; that cable and telegraph companies 
had been put under air-tight Government 
censorship, and that foreign correspon- 
dents had been threatened with banish- 
ment if they sent any accounts of the event 
to their papers. 


Muzz.Linc THE Opposition PREsS 


On June 2 martial law was declared. 
The writer was unable to learn if Presi- 
dent Saavedra took the initiative in this, 
or conformed to the Constitution and had 
it passed by Congress. There would be 
little difference, however, as at that time, 
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according to information considered reli- 
able, there were not more than five or six 
members of Congress who were not aligned 
with the Saavedra machine or not domi- 
nated by it. 


As soon as the decree was issued, the 
military forces of Saavedra appeared 
simultaneously at the offices of the four 
Opposition dailies in La Paz and arrested 
the owners and publishers, the editors and 
news writers, and all minor employes. A 
few of the reporters who chanced to be on 
assignments escaped the coup of the Gov- 
ernment, but on hearing the news they 
realized that “Saavedra had _ broken 
loose,” and made all speed to the border. 


The editors and publishers of the sup- 
pressed papers—El Diario, La Razon, La 
Verdad and El] Liberal—in La Paz, the 
capital, were disposed of with unusual 
dispatch for the usual slow-moving South 
American Government machinery. Some 
of the important ones were thrown into 
prison after it had been ascertained that 
they had written some of the most stinging 
attacks against Saavedra. The rest were 
given the choice of taking a two days’ trip 
on mulebacktinto the interior of Bolivia 
or being deported. Those who had the 
choice preferred deportation, and were 
escorted to the border by the military to 
make certain that they would not change 
their minds. Banishment to the interior 
inflicted the greatest hardship, as a two 
days’ mule trip from La Paz into the inte- 
rior means life in a desolate mud village 
of the Bolivian Indians, and at that time 
of the year the cold on the desert is severe 
at night. 


At the same time that the Opposition 
papers were closed in La Paz the military 
authorities invaded the newspaper office 
of La Prensa in Oruro, an important city 
of Bolivia, about a day’s trip by rail from 
La Paz. The plant was closed, and its 
director and officials were banished from 
Bolivia. The other Opposition paper, La 
Patria, was also raided by the military. 
After its director had escaped to the Chil- 
ean border, a few leaps ahead of the sol- 
diers of Saavedra, the remainder of that 
newspaper's staff continued publication of 
the paper, but avoided all criticism of the 
Administration. Opposition papers ‘in Co- 
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chabamba, Potosi and Sucre were closed 
at the same time after similar raids. 

Saavedra did not molest the two organs 
of his own party in La Paz—La Republica 
and La Reforma—both of which are gen- 
erally believed to be subsidized by the 
Administration. 


Att News to Exterior CENSORED 


While the military forces were closing 
the Opposition papers in La Paz other 
Government officials were busy sealing up 
outlets of news to the exterior. The Su- 
periniendent of Police of La Paz person- 
ally called at the cable and telegraph of- 
fices and directed that no news should go 
out bearing on the acts of the Government 
without approval of Government officials. 
Managers of the telegraph and cable com- 
panies were held responsible for any 
* leaks.” At the same time foreign corre- 
spondents were warned not to attempt to 
get any dispatches past the censors on pen- 
alty of being deported. 


This was not the first time that President 
Saavedra had put a cexsorship on news 
to the exterior of Bolivia =~ threatened to 
deport newspaper men. <A few months 
previously the Opposition members of Con- 
gress enthusiastically adopted resolutions 
demanding that Saavedra resign for the 
good of the country. That night groups of 
roughs, alleged to have been egged on by 
Government supporters, went around to 
the homes of the members of Congress 
who had dared to “resolve” against the 
President, smashed windows and doors, 
and handled some Liberal members rough- 
ly. Some shooting occurred. Saavedra’s 
policemen, who are usually on every cor- 
ner tooting their little tin whistles every 
quarter of an hour during the night, were 
strangely absent from all posts in the 
vicinity of the attacks. After this occur- 
rence censorship was put on the press, and 
foreign correspondents attempting to send 
uncolored facts to their papers met with 
the ire of President Saavedra, and were 
told by him that on no account would such 
news be allowed to go out of the country. 


For seven weeks after declaring martial 
law President Saavedra tried his experi- 
ment of suppressing all adverse criticism 
from the Bolivian Opposition. press, and 
the muzzling worked effectively, for pub- 


lishers and editors were banished and the 
military were in charge of the plants. No 
news was available to the citizens of La 
Paz and the other cities of Bolivia except 
that printed in the organs of Saavedra’s 
party, and these devoted much of their 
space to extolling the benefits of the pres- 
ent Administration. Because martial law 
was in effect, there were few who dared 
to stand up and deny the truth of the 
assertions made by these Government pa- 
pers, for that would have meant immediate 
arrest or exile. 


The experiment of muzzling the local 
press having proved so effective, President 
Saavedra and his advisers entered a new 
field of activity, turning their attention to 
correspondents and agencies for .transmis- 
sion of news to the exterior. It appears 
that they had an overwhelming desire to 
clinch press censorship and to make com- 
plete, if possible, the isolation of Bolivia 
from the rest of the world, a condition 
from which that Republic has long suf- 
fered because of its natural geographical 
location, which makes it nearly a century 
behind some of its sister republics in edu- 
cation and progress. 

On July 19 President Saavedra issued 
his famous decree declaring the fiscaliza- 
tion of private communication companies, 
including cable and telegraph companies 
and information and press associations— 
an unusual step that surprised foreigners 
residing in the Bolivian capital. The writer 
has in his possession one of the original 
typewritten copies of this decree, a trans- 
lation of which reads as follows: 


BAUTISTA SAAVEDRA 
Constitutional President of the Republic 
WHEREAS it is the duty of the Government 


to observe the seriousness, exactitude and cor 
rectness of the news transmitted to the exterior 
of the Republic by the information agencies and 
newspaper correspondents; and 

WHEREAS the private communication con- 
cerns legally established in the Republic are 
subject to State vigilance and fiscalization for 
their correct working; 

It is DECREED, that the information agencies 
established or to be established in Bolivia shall 
be obliged to request authorization of the Su- 
preme Government for their installation, and 
present a list of their employes, without which 
requisite they will not be permitted to function. 

The Minister of. Communications is charged 
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with the execution and fulfillment of the present 
decree. 
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BautTisTA SAAVEDRA, 
ApoLFo FLorEs. 
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Chief of Communications. 
July 19, 1923. 


Confirmed: 


Fiscalization is a favorite governmenial 
device in most South American republics, 
and, generally speaking, means Govern- 
ment direction and checking up on banking, 
transportation companies and other indus- 
tries which are taxed for the benefit of the 
Government. It is useful in increasing the 
tax burden of the few taxpayers, and al- 
ways makes it possible to find soft berths 
for the “ payroll brigade.” But in this 
particular case fiscalization meant register- 
ing the name of every employe of a cable 
or telegraph company and of every news 
agency and correspondent of a foreign 
hewspaper. It gave the Government power 
to dictate who should be employed with 
these concerns, for, unless the list required 
to be submitted for approval was ap- 
proved, that company could not receive the 
required authorization. 


With the issuance of this decree -of fis- 


calization it was generally conceded in 
Bolivia that the principle of a free press 
and unrestricted dissemination of news by 
cable and telegraph was abolished. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE RAISES STORM 


As to the causes for President Saavedra 
closing Opposition papers and putting the 
closest possible censorship on news going 
out from Bolivia, there were offered sev- 
eral reasons, among them that the Oppo- 
sition press was at times hitting close to 
the truth. The writer was told by two of 
the deported newspaper men whom he met 
in Peru and Chile that what excited the 
wrath of Saavedra was their reprinting of 
the article “Three South American Des- 
pots” from Current History. Naturally, 
the Opposition press insisted that the cer- 
tents of the article were true. 


At the date of this writing, Aug. 3, the 
Opposition press is still muzzled, and the 
strictest censorship is in force on cable and 
telegraph lines, as well as on all messages 
of foreign correspondents. On leaving 
Bolivia the writer encountered the banished 
newspaper editors and writers in Arequipa, 
Peru, and at various seaports along the 
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barren Chilean coast. They all asserted 
that they had been unable to receive any 
mail from their families or any informa- 
tion about their persona! affairs, which 
they were not permitted to adjust before 
being deported. 

In the Peruvian city of Arequipa, a 
day’s rail journey from La Paz, are gath- 
ered some of the banished newspaper men 
from La Paz, while in Arica, Tacna, 
Iquique and Antofogasta, the nearest Chil- 
ean cities, will be found others, waiting 
until the ban is lifted and they can return 
home. They are not alone in their banish- 
ment, for in each of these cities are other 
political exiles who have tasted Saavedra’s 
power. 

The practice of exiling political adver- 
saries is common in most South Amer- 
ican republics, except possibly Argentina, 
Uruguay and Chile, which are more ad- 
vanced in toleration of free speech and 
free press than their sister republics. In 
some of the other republics it might be 
classified as one of the political institu- 
tions of those countries, and deportation 
usually follows a political uprising or rev- 
olution. The leaders of the defeated party 
usually depart as quietly and quickly as 
possible, a custom which they have found 
favorable to longevity. 

“Ins” versus “ Outs ” 

Though Bolivian exiles are bitter against 
the party leaders of the Opposition, and 
miss no opportunity. to revile them, the 
majority take their banishment philosoph- 
ically and with a certain degree of opti- 
mism, considering themselves temporarily 
victims of the wheel of political fortune. 
They are always expecting that their party 
will be successful at the next election, or 
will be able to effect a coup d’état which 
will reinstate them in power and place 
them in a position to retaliate on their 
enemies. When this occurs they find it 
convenient to forget the evils of deporta- 
tion or the fact, which they themselves 
previously insisted on, that certain ethical 
principles are involved in the muzzling of 
the Opposition press and censoring the 
lines of communications. 


Freedom of the press has never been 
Icoked on favorably by the Latin political 
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leader. That this is true is shown by the 
recent action of Premier Mussolini of Italy 
in establishing a quasi-judicial censorship 
of the Italian press. The same idea pre- 
vails among many Latin-American _polit- 
ical leaders. 

Calm consideration of all the so-called 
revolutions from which most South and 
Central American republics have suffered 
shows that these upheavals have really 
been struggles between political “ins ~ 
and “outs.” Of course, the contendin: 
parties always proclaimed that certain prin- 
ciples were involved in the struggle, in the 
hope of receiving the sympathy of out- 
siders and getting financial aid and re- 
cruits from the rank and file of their 
countrymen, but when these “ principles ” 
and causes are analyzed coldly they almos! 
invariably prove that the “ outs” are try- 
ing to put the “ins” out. 

According to 1918 estimates Bolivia has 
a white population of about 250,000, the 
rest of the 2,820,000 population being In- 
dians and “ cholos,” or mixed breeds. _I!I- 
literacy is high in Bolivia, and education 
is confined mostly to the whites, although 
from the “cholo” class come some able 
leaders, equal in intellectual development 
to some of the best of the white men of 
Bolivia. Among these “ cholos” is Presi- 
dent Saavedra himself, who is admitted, 
even by his enemies, to be one of Bolivia’s 
best lawyers. He is the author of several 
recognized law books. At one time he was 
President of the National University. He 
has also been engaged in newspaper pub- 
lishing. Furthermore, he has spent con- 
siderable time studying and traveling in 
Europe. For these reasons his extraordi- 
nary course in muzzling free speech and 
free press is inexplicable to foreigners in 
La Paz who have had more or less intimate 
business relations with him. 


The only reason they can advance is 
that he and his party are “ ins,” and that 
they will take no chance on being turned 
out by the Opposition if they can help it. 
This may be good reasoning from a polit- 
ical party standpoint, but muzzling the 
press in the past has never been beneficia! 
to any nation or people, and is considered 
among enlightened nations and peoples as 
a backward step in the march of progress. 
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THE UNITED STATES PARAMOUNT 
IN THE CARIBBEAN 


By Evsripce Coxsy, Ph. D. 


Captain, Infantry, 


United States 


Army, formerly Assistant 


Intelligence Officer, Panama Canal Department, United States 
Army 


Changes that have taken place in our foreign policy in the Caribbean 
in recent years—Strategic and commercial aspects of intervention in 
Central American republics—European rivalry no longer to be feared 


ing the end of a definite period of 

American foreign policy toward the 
Caribbean and the beginning of a new. It 
was in that year that the “ military occu- 
pation ” of Santo Domingo was announced. 
That same year first saw the Panama Canal 
in full operation. Then the Haitian treaty 
of 1915 was actually ratified and put into 
effect. During 1916 the United States 
ratified the Nicaraguan treaty of 1913, and 
refused to pay heed to the protests of Sal- 
vador, Costa Rica, Honduras and Colombia 
and to the decision—adverse to the treaty 
—rendered by the Central American Court 
of Justice. During 1916 proceedings for 
the purchase of the Virgin Islands were 
brought to a head, though formally closed 
early in the following year. Except for 
minor instances involving territory, and 


T's year 1916 may be taken as mark- 


curious disputes with Panama—which be- 
long in a separate category—we have 
since then acquired no land nor have we 
used armed force involving internal inter- 
ference. It will further be noted that the 
beginning of 1917 marked the withdrawal 
of American troops from Mexico, and the 
major portion of them even from the Mex- 
can border. 

After 1916 came the war. The Carib- 
bean was virtually empty of ships of war 
save those of the United States. The Pan- 
ama Canal was open. Incredible tonnage 
of nitrates from Chile, consiant  ship- 
ments of lumber from the harbors of San 
Francisco and Puget Sound, frequent 
transports filled with troops from Austra- 
lia and New Zealand passed through the 
Isthmus. “The heretofore practically 
lendlocked and internationally unimpor- 
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tant Caribbean republics,” it has been 
said, “have acquired a strategic impor- 
tance which has brought them into inter- 
national prominence.” St. Thomas, “ one 
of the finest protected harbors in the 
West Indies and admirably suited for a 
naval base,” known as “ the Gibraltar of 
the West Indies,” was acquired at this 
time, “ particularly for strategic pur- 
poses,” as is generally recognized. While 
American troops in France were helping 
to push the frontiers of freedom east- 
ward across Europe, the United States 
Navy was extending its sway southward 
over the waters of the blue Caribbean. The 
heavy fortifications established at the 
Panama Canal, the exclusive privileges 
gained over the Nicaraguan route, and the 
possession of Guantanamo were all taken 
advantage of to insure American strategic 
control of these seas. 

That was the question, and that will re- 
main the major interest for our Govern- 
ment—the control of the approaches to 
the canal. It is well illustrated by the 
case of the Isle of Pines. When we 
wrenched Cuba from the Spanish yoke in 
1898, we mentioned that island by name 
as the site of our possible future naval 
base, and so provided in our treaty with 
Cuba in 1903. We did not then think of 
the Canal. We thought of guarding the 
entrances to the Gulf of Mexico. With the 
Isle of Pines properly developed, and Key 
West properly maintained, we would con- 
trol all traffic outlets of the Gulf. But 
the Canal brought the Caribbean into 
prominence. We took Guantanamo _in- 
stead. Our Supreme Court has held that 
we have now no ownership over the Isle 
of Pines, and in December, 1922, a treaty 
was even reported to the Senate by which 
we would relinquish all claims to the 
isiand. We think now of guarding all en- 
tances to the Caribbean. 


Soutmwarity WITH THE UNITED STATES 


The war showed how the nations stood. 
Costa .Rica, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
and Nicaragua declared war on Germany. 
Cuba took a similar step, “ in conformity 
with the spirit of pacts and obligations, 
rather more moral than legal,” binding 
that country to the United States, Panama 
did likewise since her “ interests and ex- 
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istence are indissolubly linked with the 
United States.” Even Salvador, announcing 
neutrality, proclaimed its intention to as 
sist the — States and spoke of “the 
solidarity wkich binds it to the great Re- 
public of the North.” They followed the 

lead of those who protested they wer 

fighting “to make the world safe for ie. 
mocracy.” 


All the wartime talk about the “fron- 
tiers of freedom” and “the rights of smal! 
nations’ and “self-determination” and 
“making the world safe for democracy”- 
however effective or ineffective in Central 
Europe in convincing people that we ha‘ 
“no quarrel with the German people” 
—was accepted as the true political 
faith in tropical waters. These people 
never thought of looking upon it—as less 
pli ilosophical and more practical nations 
inight have done—as mere belligerent 
propaganda enunciated simply * ‘for the 
period of the emergency.” Some of their 


liberal elements have continued to believe 
in the high moral qualities of our foreign 
Cuban liberals in 1916 suggested 


policy. 
that the United States supervise and in- 
sure fair elections. A Venezuelan revo- 
lutionary representative in 1919 asked for 
the American Minister, the American 
Army and the American Navy for the 
same purpose. In March of the same year. 
after constitutional’ guarantees had been 
suspended and martial law declared in 
Cuba, the request was repeated. In 1920 
end in 1921 the deposed President of Gua- 
temala appealed to President Wilson to 
secure his release from prison. In 1922. 
after the Government of Panama _ had 
amended the Constitution, the Opposition 
asked Secretary Hughes to pass upon the 
propriety of the alteration. 

At times the effects of the self-deter- 
mination talk in the Caribbean region: 
have become embarrassing. The Virgin 
Islanders in 1922 are heard demandin: 
citizenship, and a civil instead of a nav:! 
Government. The Porto Ricans, who on!\ 
became citizens of the United States by the 
Jones bill in 1916, and to whom American 
constitutional guarantees are not yet fully 
extended, have been asking for a mor? 
autonomous Government, loca] appoint- 
ment of executive officers and the privi- 
lege of electing a Senate to replace the 
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Council; and have even begun to talk of 
independence Then there are the Haitians 
and the Dominicans; the Haitians who pro- 
test the abuse of the treaty of 1915, the 
dissolution of their Chamber, and the 
omission of elections; and the Dominicans 
who did not for almost the whole five 
years under discussion see in their country 

“the semblance of a legislative body and 
who were being, by American official ac- 
tions, welded more and more strongly to- 
cether in their desire for independence.” 
Liberal political opinion in the United 
States took up the cry, and the whole 
question of Haiti and Santo Domingo re- 
ceived an official and public airing, which 
did not, however, go into the policies of 
the State Department, but merely passed 
upon the validity of Navy Department 
acts in the light of orders received from 
higher executives. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’s DECLARATION 


It is indeed on purely idealistic princi- 
ples that the State Department has pro- 
claimed its policy ever since the famous 
declaration of President Wilson that he 
would not recognize any ruler who of- 
fered for the diplomatic clasp a hand 
stained with the blood of revolution. “So 


The naval base at Guantanamo Bay, 


long as the power of recognition rests 
with me,” he said, in accepting re- 
nomination in 1916, “the Government of 
the United States will refuse to exiend the 
hand of welcome to any one who obtains 
power in a sister republic by treachery and 
violence.” This raises a difficult question, 
and a frequent one, for it is well known 
that Latin-American States are subject to 
revolutions. Tinoco in Costa Rica secured 
the Presidential chair by revolution in 
1917 and lost it by the same means in 1919, 
Fighting in Honduras in July, August and 
September, 1919, resulted in the resigna- 
tion and flight of President Bertrand. 
Cabrera of Guatamala was overthrown 
after a ten-day revolution in April, 1920, 
following nearly two years of martial law. 
General Penalosa finally started unsuc- 
cessful revolutionary warfare in the west- 
ern part of Venezuela in 1920. General 
Membreno headed two revolutions in Hon 
duras in 1920, which came to naught. 


There was a revolt in Guatamala in 1922, 
one in Salvador in February and another * 
in May, one in Nicaragua in April and 
May, and also in August. 


On Aug. 20, 
1922, Nicaragua, Honduras and Salvador 
renewed an old treaty of 1907 by which 


rebel gatherings on frontiers against neigh- 
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Cuba, leased to the United States in 1903 for $2,000 annually 
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boring States were to be certain of speedy 
disarming. 

In the midst of all this confusion of 
revolutions, what was the United States to 
do? Let us see what has_ happened, 
leaving out of the picture the hasty 
recognition of the Leguia Government 
in Peru, established by a palace revo- 
lution in 1919. Cabrera of Guatemala 
had been very friendly toward the 
United States. He was overthrown on 
April 17, 1920, and on June 24 the pro- 
visional appointee in his place, Dr. Carlos 
Herrera, was recognized. In 1922 Herrera 
in his turn was overthrown, and General 
Orellano, who accomplished the fall, was 
recognized on April 15. At the capital of 
Costa Rica Tinoco engineered a successful 
revolt in 1917, but remained unrecognized 
by the United States, possibly because a 
big fruit company had backed him too 
openly, possibly because of “ oil interests ” 
behind him, even though his nation de- 
clared war on Germany, even though his 
Congress voted confidence in him and 
resolutions of regret at our failure to grant 
recognition. From January to August, 
1919, he was in danger from an armed re- 
bellion, and finally fled to Europe via 
Jamaica and New York, and it was not un- 
ti! late in 1920 that the Government estab- 
lished after him was recognized and its 
representative received in Washington. In 
the meanwhile, non-recognition was con- 


strued as interference, and the local author- | 


ities even broke up a war celebration in 
front of the American legation at San Jose 
to show their feeling. It has been felt by 
some that the rapid recognition of the 
Guatemalan rulers—so unlike these Costa 
Rican delays—was due to State Depart- 
ment policy, to various views of the 
progress of Central American federation 
and other matters. 


Poticy oF ARMED INTERVENTION 


This sort of intervention, however, is al- 
most theoretical rather than actual, diplo- 
matic rather than forcible. It is a ques- 
tion of policy rather than of right. Armed 
intervention is a different matter, that is, 
intervention which actually, uses or 
threatens to use arms. Again, the purpose 
of the intervention and the extent of the in- 
terference are often a far more serious 
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matter than the mere political effects of 
recognition. 

There was Mexico. Our occupation of 
Vera Cruz in 1914 was considered by that 
Government “as an initiation of war.” 
After some preliminary and misunder- 
stood “ conversations ” we sent two armed 
expeditions into Mexico in 1916, one from 
Columbus and one from Glenn Springs. 
Small wonder that “the President of Mex- 
ico praised officially in the highest terms 
the attitude of Belgium in her gallant res- 
olution to resist to the utmost the invasion 
of the German armies.” Then, in 1919, 
we actually sent troops across the fron- 
tier at El Paso and drove away revo- 
lutionary troops operating against Juarez 
because they were within dangerous rifle 
range of the border. 


Then there is Cuba. There in 1917 
a revolutionary government was “ given 
scant courtesy.” Secretary Lansing an- 
nounced that they would not be recog- 
nized, and American marines were landed 
at Santiago “to aid in the preservation of 
order.” General Crowder went there in 
1919, formulated a new electoral code 
and had the Cuban Congress pass it, as 
well as a census law and restrictions on 
the pardoning power of the Executive. He 
is still there, and still objected to on many 
hands. 

Then there are the marines in Nica- 
ragua, called a “legation guard” it is 
true, but exceptionally large for such pur- 
poses and large enough in number to say 
a word now and then when Government 
and Opposition resort to weapons instead 
of words. They got into a little shooting 
affray, fighting with Nicaraguan police. 
and though in March, 1922, a number of 
them were sentenced to eight, ten and 
twelve years by an American court-mar- 
tial, there would not have been any shoot- 
ing if they had not been there—no Ameri- 
can armed forces to violate the peace of 
our friendly neighbor. 

Then there is the Dominican Republic. 
“under the protectorate of the United 
States in charge of a military Administra- 
tion,” so placed by our interfering in a 
local revolt, announcing our military oc- 
cupation, and only established by armed 
conflicts against local resistance. A far 
different matter this than the supervision 
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\ncnorage for hydroplanes, Great Corn Island, 
was acquired as a naval base by the United States under 
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off the Atlantic coast of Nicaragua. 
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Official Photograph, U. S. Navy 


The island 
the treaty with Nicaragua ratified 


in 1916 


of customs collection as contemplated in 
the treaty of 1907, or the mere placing of 
a warship near the coast of Honduras “ to 
protect American property,” if necessary. 

Then there are the marines in Haiti, 
who get themselves exonerated by a Sen- 
ate Committee, and occasionally decorated 
with the Congressional Medal of Honor 
for killing a bandit chief or so. Of them 
there is little to be said. The treaty of 
1915 established them there practically in 
charge of the government, sanitation, cus- 
toms taxes, engineering, roads, and so 
forth. If the United States Government 
has shown no inclination to withdraw them 
of late, we at least can say that our policy 
there has been unchanged, merely more or 
less fixed by practice. 

These are all instances of actual in- 
tervention, under treaty warranty or other- 
wise, and they all took place from the 
American desire to control and to continue 
to control, for strategic purposes largely, 
but also I suppose ‘in what might be 
termed “the general interests of law and 
order.” Far different this from the Wil- 
sonian denial of our interest and right in 
internal affairs. 


THE Use or Porice POWER 


Not only in internal affairs, but in the 
international relations of these States with 


one another have we interfered, again ex- - 
ercising our “ police power” and again 
-robably in order to prevent disturbances. 
l'irst we have had something to say re- 
garding boundaries. By the Thompson- 
Urrutia treaty with Colombia, ratified in 
1921, the boundary line was settled be- 
tween Colombia and Panama. In 1918, 
when Nicaragua and Honduras got into a 
dispute over a boundary not satisfactorily 
cecided by the King of Spain, and began 
mobilizing troops on the frontier, we sug- 
gested their withdrawal, and asked that the 
question be submitted to us for adjustment. 
During the same year we suggested that 
Guatemala and Honduras settle a similar 
question “by agreement.” And _ then 
there was the Coto dispute, in which we 
peremptorily stopped Costa Rica from at- 
tacking Panamanian towns, just as we per- 
emptorily ordered Panama not to go to 
war, and quickly used American soldiers 
in Panama City to protect President 
Porras from a popular demonstration. 
However, there is still another territor- | 
ial matter that throws even greater light 
upon the whole of our policy and its 
reasons. It has to do with islands. By 
the Nicaraguan treaty of 1913, ratified 
in 1916, we secured from Nicaragua a nine- 
ty-nine-year lease to the Great Corn and 
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Little Corn Islands. Colombia protested 
that they belonged to her. But to no avail. 
We had secured them by treaty, and they 
would be very valuable for strategic pur- 
poses to any one who wished to control the 
Nicaraguan canal route. In 1922 we got 
into a dispute with Honduras over the 
ownership of the Swan Islands, 140 miles 
off the coast, and their occupation by 
the United Fruit Company; and there we 
were protecting American commercial in- 
terests. In 1919, a ship arriving at Colon- 
Cristobal harbor reported “ out” the light 
on Roncador Cay; a boat sent to fix it 
was warned away by Colombian officials; 
so President Wilson proclaimed the cay 
United States property under an old 
statute of 1856, the light was repaired, and 
Caribbean commerce passes by in safety 
now where once the U. S. S. Kearsarge 
so disastrously ran aground. 

These three islands instance our three 
interests in the region—strategic, com- 
mercial and police—all somewhat inter. 
related. And we could say the same of 
the Coto dispute. The United States did 
not wish a war between Costa Rica and 
Panama for three reasons: law and crder 
in the neighborhood were desirable; the 
United Fruit Company had large and 
valuable investments near the frontier 
where the Costa Rican troops were advanc- 
ing; and in case the war should end to 
the disadvantage of Panama the status of 
the Isthmus and the Canal Zone might be 
affected. 

Let us not minimize the financial in- 
terests we now have in the Caribbean. In 
money alone the figures are astounding, 
even without securing the data for oil in- 
vestments and fruit developments. A re- 
gion that has a commercial business 
amounting to $2,000,000,000 annually is 
important. Fruit forms a large part of 
that; and the Americans are the greatest 
fruit eaters in the civilized world. Euro- 
pean finance is feeble and weak from the 
strain of war and reconstruction, not to 
speak of preparation. Capital must flow 
in from somewhere. The war may have 
turned the military minds of Europe, away 
from the Caribbean. It has also turned 
the European money away. American 
money replaces it. 
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“In the northern countries of Latin 
America,” it is said, “such as Mexico, 
Cuba, Central America and Santo Domin- 
go, American money has predominated for 
some time.” For instance, in 1918, Cuba 
secured a loan of fifty millions from the 
United States Government. In 1920 Nic- 
aragua borrowed nine millions in New 
York for a transcontinental railway. In 
1922 Guatemala secured fifteen millions 
in New York, Cuba came for fifty millions; 
Colombia arranged for eighty millions and 
Haiti for sixteen millions, though this last 
was mostly arranged so as to retire a 
I'rench franc loan at a 60 per cent. saving. 
This borrowing affects diplomacy, here as 
elsewhere. Nicaragua is stated to have 
paid up all her current obligations “as a 
result of diplomatic aid extended by the 
United States.” The Haitians chiefly ob- 
ject to their existing treaty because it per- 
mits uses of funds and pecuniary resources 
in ways other than they desire. The 
Venezuela episode and Olney’s famous dic- 
tum about the fiat of the United States be- 
ing law hereabout all arose from a finan- 
cial tangle. Where an influential man in- 
vests his money, or big bankers lend it, 
they will see that the State Department at- 
tends to their interests. 


MoperN DIPLOMACY 


All the more is this true now, and all 
the easier, since the State Department has 
made it plain that Washington wishes to 
scrutinize and “approve” of foreign 
loans before they are consummated. There 
is another illuminating instance in the 
matter of the Colombian treaty, drawn 
up in 1914, and ratified in 1921. After 
the first turmoil in the Senate over the 
apology clause had passed, the treaty was 
presented again and discussion revived in 
1920. About this time President Suarez 
issued some decrees nationalizing oil sup- 
plies. North American oil interests ob- 
jected; the Colombian Supreme Court 
declared the measures unconstitutional ; 
and the Senate Committee in Washington 
promptly re-reported the Treaty to the 
Senate. You may scoff at this and call 
it dollar diplomacy or what you will, but 
it is modern diplomacy just the same. 


Nevertheless, there seems to be one 
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exception to this rule: and that exception 
is geographically at the centre of the 
whole situation. Practically every diffi- 
culty with the Republic of Panama during 
the last five years has been on _ other 
topics. The line of traffic at the Isthmus 
is from sea to sea. Little or nothing, pro- 
portionately, goes up or down the ccast. 
The enterprise is a Government enterprise; 
and proportionately few Americans are 
financially interested in the Republic of 
Panama itself. The Canal Zone is a 
transit route, not the point of entry to an 
exploited hinterland. Except for the pos- 
sible influence of the United Fruit invest- 
ments around Almirante and Bocas del 
Toro and -that region, in the matter of the 
Coto dispute, trade and finance have 
scarcely been of great import in our nego- 
tiations with Panama. 


A DIFFERENT POoLicy 


We own Porto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. We have definite treaty ar- 
rangements with Haiti and Panama and 
Nicaragua, which speak plainly of 
their “independence” and “ sovereign- 
ty.” But in the Dominican Republic we 
had none of these at all comparable to the 
extent to which we had exercised our mili- 
tary and naval. authority, with commis- 
sioned sailors in Government offices 
ashore and marines riding on _ pa- 
trol through the country. Our jurisdic- 
tion rested only on the proclamation of 
military occupation. Its sanction was, in 
the last analysis, that of force. The Domin- 
icans never agreed to it, and have pro- 
tested against it. During 1922 definite 
steps were taken to effect our withdrawal. 
“The republic was still to be kept in a 
condition of tutelage.” Acts of the mili- 
iary establishment were to be validated. 
I'inances were made secure. Customs were 
still to be collected and applied by an 
American “ general receiver” until the 
outstanding bonds were retired. Elections 
and other paraphernalia of self-govern- 
ment were to be resumed. This plan was 
approved by H. G. Knowles, counsel for 
the deposed Constitutional Government, 
and by the Haiti-Santo Domingo Inde- 
pendence Society. The provisional Presi- 
dent was duly elected; he took office; the 
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former Military Governor sailed for the 
United States, leaving behind 1,500 ma- 
rines as a central police reserve. The 
Government issued the text of the agree- 
ment as a formal decree, to be valid at 
least until the United States Senate should 
ratify the treaty in due course. The 
Dominican episode was closed, at least in 
its most serious aspects. This course was 
taken principally on account of pressure 
brought at home. Liberal-minded individ- 
uals, liberal journals and free-spoken op- 
ponents of the Administration practically 
compelled it. This in spite of the un- 
doubted commercial value of the territory 
and of the undoubted value of a prospec- 
tive naval base in the territory, though the 
value of that has been greatly diminished 
by the acquisition of St. Thomas Island 
near by. 

Our interests in the Caribbean are as 
great as ever. They depend upon the same 


_two things as in 1916: the proximity of . 


the region and the strategic importance of 
the Panama Canal. The lands which 
border the Caribbean are close and con- 
venient for trade, and our trade relations 
with them are the most advantageous to 
both; that is, they are reciprocal. For 
raw materials which we need and they 
have we can furnish manufactured goods 
which they need and we have. These 
lands are near for our trade. They 
must have law and order if our trade is 
to be profitable. If they will not do 
so themselves, we will keep them in 
order. That policy is written through the 
last five years of our Caribbean history 
as clearly as through any other period. 
Not that we shall fear so much for our 
trade as for our safety. We invaded the 
precincts of Spain to suppress pirates on 
Amelia Island in 1817 and marauding 
Indians in Florida in 1819. Olney said 
in 1896 that we could not stand for such 
a state of affairs in Cuba “ almost in sight 
of our shores.” Roosevelt said in 1902: 
“Cuba lies at our doors and whatever 
affects her for good or ill affects us also.” 
Wilson in 1916 was only repeating the 
idea of Seward in 1861 when he said that 
our interest in Mexico was _ heightened 
because we were her neighbor. The Mag- 
dalena Bay resolution of 1912 was a 
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formal Senatorial pronouncement on the 
subject. Lansing announced in 1917 that 
“territorial propinquity creates special 
relations between countries.” 

It is not possible that the World War, 
having removed the menace of foreign ag- 
gression in the New World, has also re- 
moved the necessity for supervision by 
the United States. We are the only first- 
class power bordering on the area under 
discussion. We are the only nation near 
enough and strong enough and disinter- 
ested enough to do the work of policemen. 
In 1907 we were even asked to land ma- 
rines in the British possession of Jamaica 
and take control at the time of the earth- 
quake. The League of Nations defers to 
us, in matters relating to the Western Hem- 
isphere, as it did when Bolivia and Peru 
submitted to its Assembly the Tacna-Arica 
problem, and when Panama sought its 
support in the Coto dispute. There are 
even signs of Latin-American abandon- 
ment of the League, trusting less in the 
strength of Article X. than in the oft- 


distorted and frequently misapplied Mon- 


roe Doctrine. The Monroe Doctrine, like 
the canal, is a defensive measure. Any 
country that flanks the canal, has a sea- 
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board on the Caribbean, or is of strategic 
importance in relation to the Panama Ca- 
nal, may be certain that the Monroe Doc- 
trine will be applied in its behalf if ever 
the occasion arose. 

We have not only made preparation at 
Guantanamo and St. Thomas and Colon to 
protect the countries washed by the waters 
of the Caribbean; we have made friends 
with Colombia again—and that without 
apologizing for 1903; we have again at- 
tempted to stabilize and strengthen Central 
America by building up the Federation 
once more and by proposing the limitation 
of armaments; we have gained friends by 
receding somewhat from our extreme posi- 
tion in Santo Domingo and have pene- 
trated with money and goods into the re- 
gion—and so with influence—to such an 
extent that we have almost entirely pre- 
cluded European rivalry in this area for 
some time to come. Considering what the 
Europeans think of Woodrow Wilson and 
how little eager they are to follow his 
doctrines, and considering what the Latin 
Americans think of them and how ready 
they are to see them in operation, we have 
only to practice the precept more thor- 
oughly than did the teacher. 
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PHILIPPINE PROGRESS UNDER 





AMERICAN RULE 


By Cecitia W. FARWELL 
For ten years a resident in the Philippine Islands 


Improved conditions since the passing of the Spanish regime—H ow 
the Filipinos gained control of the Government during the war 


that he would rather have the 

Philippines ruled like hell by Fil- 
ipinos than like heaven by Americans. 
Sergio Osmefia is more definite. He 
threatens revolution and a reversion to the 
days of 1896. Manuel Roxas, the present 
speaker of the Assembly, says that the 
usurpation of authority on the part of 
General Wood exceeds the autocratic rule 
of Spain. New significance attaches to 
this attitude in view of the victory of 
Ramon Fernandez, the Coalitionist candi- 
date for the Philippine Senate at the spe- 
cial election early in October, when he 
was returned on a pro-independence and 
anti-Wood platform. 

To those interested in knowing some- 
thing of the Spanish régime, and thereby 
better understanding the present situation, 
nothing is more informative than Rizal’s 
book, “Noli Me Tangere,” which has been 
translated into English. His story has to 
do with the very class from which come 
the present disturbing elements—the mes- 
tizos—who, with the blood of the conquer- 
ors in their veins, lived in a state of in- 
security in which no man’s house or life 
was safe and no man dared call his wife 
or his daughter his own, the loss of his 
property, perhaps of his life, being the 
certain result of any effort to avenge his 
family honor. Of liberty there was none. 
Rizal was shot in 1896 for offenses against 
the sovereign power of Spain which were 


M ANUEL QUEZON has again stated 


trivial in comparison with those which’ 


present leaders have committed over and 
over against the sovereign power of the 
United States. As for the common people, 
exploited by mestizos and Spaniards alike, 
kept in hopeless ignorance and supersti- 
tion or living in such isolation that prog- 


ress was impossible, they were divided 
against themselves—eight definite tribal 
divisions well marked among the so-called 
Christian tribes with innumerable sub-di- 
visions—and were often unable to under- 
stand the language of folk within twenty- 
five miles of their own district. In addi- 
tion to them there were more than a mil- 
lion pagans and Mohammedans practically 








MAJOR GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


Appointed Governor General of _ the 
Philippine Islands, February, 1921 
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untouched by Spanish influence. These 
are matters of history, of which the pres- 
ent-day Filipino does not like to be re- 
minded. 


When America took possession of the 
Philippines twenty-five years ago the peo- 
ple were totally without place or position 
—the underlings and slaves of their con- 
querors. America raised them to the rights 
of manhood and set them on the path of 
self-government. In a country entirely with- 
out educational facilities, save those de- 
signed for the sons of the conquerors, there 
are today a million children of the common 
people in public schools, where they are be- 
ing taught a common language. Spain had 
held the Philippines for ‘exploitation only 
and her selection of rulers had been of 
those who would bring “results” in the 
only terms for which absentee investors 
with interests in the rich sugar and to- 
bacco lands cared, namely, money. Amer- 
ica, on the other hand, has worked for 
civilization. Fou] cities have been made 
clean. Lepers who stalked abroad with- 
out even the old warning of Palestine have 
been segregated and taken to the Island 
of Culion, where today is one of the model 
leper colonies of the world. Cholera, 
hookworm, smallpox, beri-beri, dengue 
have been mastered and controlled, if not 
obliterated. Slavery has been eradicated. 
Pathless tropical jungles have been opened 
up. Hills and mountains which for centu- 
ries had been the strongholds of robbers 
and head-hunters have 
been connected with civ- 
ilization by means of 
trails, roadways and 
telephones and made 
safe for habitation. Nor 
does this take into. ac- 
count the work donc 
among the really savage 
and wild tribes. For ex- 
ample, 30,000 _ head- 
hunting Igorotes have 
been brought to live in 
an orderly and_law- 
abiding fashion, taught 
to like athletics instead 
of head-hunting, and this 
without war and con- 
quest and without op- 


pression. 


These things have been done at the cos 
of precious American lives, and, far less 
important, but to be taken into conside-- 
ation, American dollars. While following 
the policy of making the islands self-sup- 
porting, and therefore throwing financis: 
responsibility for internal improvements 
upon the Insular Government, we have pro- 
vided the security necessary for the wor': 
and the help necessary to carry it ou’. 
Senator King estimates that the islands 
have cost us $700,000,000—a low figure— 
representing an investment on which there 
has not been, nor will there ever be, one 
dollar of return. Following a system of 
tutelage having for its purpose the prog- 
ress of the people through the logical proc- 
ess of evolution and the “development of an 
educated public opinion, the Commission 
Government, which took the place at the 
earliest possible moment of the military oc- 
cupation, was abolished in 1916 by act of 
Congress known as the Jones law, or Or- 
ganization act, completing the organization 
of the Legislature by the creation of the 
upper house, the functions of the Commis- 
sioners to be taken over by department 
secretaries, to be appointed by the Gover- 
nor General, with the consent of the Philip- 
pine Senate. The Organization act further 
Filipinized the Government by opening all 
offices to the native people except the po- 
sitions of Insular Auditor, Governor Gen- 
eral and Vice Governor General, who is 
also the Secretary of Public Instruction. 
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The Government centre at Baguio, the Summer capital 
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PHILIPPINE PROGRESS UNDER AMERICAN RULE 
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Natives of the Philippine Islands cutting 


Following the American system of checks 
and balances, while greatly extending Fili- 


pino autonomy, the Jones act extended the 
authority of the Governor General, under 
that law, as before, to be appointed by the 
President of the United States. Final juris- 
diction over the department secretaries and 
absolute veto over laws passed by the Leg- 
islature, subject only to revocation by the 
President of the United States, as well as 
executive authority, were made a part of 
his office. Congress also retained the right 
to annul any bill passed by the Legislature 
within six months. 

It is in the things that happened in the 
Philippines during the war of which we 
are now seeing results. The American 
Governor General, the representative of the 
sovereign authority of the United States, 
was later to say to the Filipinos: “In all 
but race I am a Filipino.” He spoke truly. 
The mestizo politicians, in the saddle at 
last, controlled not only the Insular Gov- 
ernment but the representative of the sov- 
ereign power. And that Government did 
many strange things. It went into business, 
into speculation, using Government funds 
to buy various commodities the prices of 
which had been inflated by war needs; 
it acquired a railroad, took over a bank, 
established sugar centrals, became, in short, 
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what one of its own 
writers proudly called 
“the most paternalistic 
Government under the 
American flag.” Exact- 
ly what became of the 
gold reserve fund, on 
which the stability of 
the Conant peso rested, 
no one seems exactly to 
know. It was lost in the 
shuffle, and the sudden 
realization that the 
peso, behind which the 
Government of the 
United States was mor- 
ally bound to stand, was 
going the way of the 
German mark brought 
the attention of Con- 
gress to the situation. 
The report of the Wood- 
Forbes mission in 1920 
made all this quite plain. 

But this was as nothing compared to the 
ventures in legislation. Former Governor 
General Harrison gives Sergio Osmefia 
credit for the novel scheme of. reorganiza- 
tion of the Cabinet into a Council of State 
by the inclusion of the two political lead- 
ers in their capacities of Speaker of the 
House and President of the Senate. Hav- 
ing established this extra-legal body by an 
Executive order, Mr. Harrison accepted a 
seat in it as its President rather than as 
the representative of the sovereign power 
of America. Mr. Osmena became its Vice 
President. The Council of State took pre- 
cedence over the Government established 
by the Organization act, the Cabinet, as 
such, practically ceasing to exist. The 
Vice Governor General, an American, hav- 
ing a seat in the Council as Secretary of 
Public Instruction, came fourth in official 
rank. It was a situation which only a 
Governor General “in all but race a Fili- 
pino” would have accepied, since it sacri- 
ficed the dignity of the United States Gov- 
ernment and its official representatives. 
Thus entrenched in power, the Council of 
State proceeded to establish what is known 
as the Administrative Code, through bills 
originating in its deliberations and obedi- 
ently rubber-stamped by the Legislature, 
which took away certain powers spe- 
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vifically centred by the Organization act 
in the Governor General and assigned 
them to other branches of the Government. 
Mr. Harrison obediently affixed his signa- 
ture to these bills, becoming, of his own 
will, that which Governor General Wood, 
having regard for his oath of office, has 
refused to become—a “figurehead,” to 
quote Mr. Quezon. Under this new order 
the Department Secretaries are no !onger 
responsible to the Governor General, as 
provided by act of Congress, but to the 
Legislature of the Philippines, virtually, 
indeed, to the Council of State, which also 
took over the nomination of these officials 
so that they were to be dependent for their 
position upon the Council, instead of the 
Governor General, to whom their selection 
had been definitely assigned by Congress 

Upholders of the code—and it is to this 
that we must look for our explanation of 
the present challenge of authority, which 
Filipinos were quick to assert was not a 
challenge of General Wood personally— 
tell us that it is “an interpretation of the 
spirit of the Jones law.” In this defense 
is an assumption which the opponents do 


not grant—that the Congress of the United 
States was unable clearly to express its in- 
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tention and purpose, and that it said one 
thing while meaning quile another. They 
also declare that this system of govern- 
ment, characterized by them as “more like 
the English than the American system,” is 
more satisfactory to them than the Ameri- 
can, thereby, in their own minds at least 
justifying their position in having super- 
seded the American system. But, strange 
to say, English students of Colonial gov- 
ernment have not been sparing in their 
criticism of our work in the Philippines 
just because we have given too much power 
to the native people and “upset the whoic 
Orient.” Nothing in the history of Great 
Britain’s handling of batkward peoples 
leads us to believe that the Filipino; 
would have had as much autonomy under 
British administration. 

The issue in the Philippines has now 
resolved itself into a contest between the 
authority of the Jones law, passed by the 
Congress of the United States (it is to the 
Jones law that the Filipinos refer when 
they talk of their “Constitution”), and the 
Administrative Code, passed by the Phil- 
ippine Legislature, annulling or amending, 
or, to use their own term, “interpreting 
the spirit” of the act of Congress. The 
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particular incident which was_ recently 
made the excuse for this test of authority 
was in itself trivial. An American official 


of the Secret Service Department of the 
Manila police force assigned to the task 
of investigating gambling was accused (it 


5 


gamblers themselves) of 


is said by the 
eraft. Pending trial, he was relieved from 
duty. Tried and acquitted, he was again 
charged, and again acquitted, each time by 
a Filipino Judge, which indicates that the 
matter is not a race question. Despite his 
double acquittal, the official’s resignation 
was asked for by the Secretary of ‘the In- 
terior, who has jurisdiction over the city 

f Manila. General Wood, on being ap- 
aad to, and after careful investigation, 
reinstated the secret service officer, A 
clause in the Administrative Code, to quote 
from the Filipino point of view, “invests 
powers of the character usurped by the 
Governor General in relation to members 
of the Police Department in the Secretary 
of the Interior, ‘whose determination of the 
matter shall be final.’” The action of the 
Governor General was followed by the res- 
ignation of the Council of State in a body, 
without any attempt at adjustment of the 
matter. General Wood accepted their res- 
ignations in terms which he afterward said 
might well have been more forcible. 


one 
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of the public schools of Manila 


A part of the complaint against Gen- 
eral Wood is that he has steadily, since the 
beginning of his administration, sought to 
“set the Government out of business” and 
to open to the legitimate competition of 
business and industry the various fields 
which the “paternalistic Government” is 
controlling. Paternalism has no place in 
a republic, where it is regarded as a sign 
of weakness, and the present condition in 
the islands is, in the belief of business ex- 
perts, checking development along these 
lines. 

The story of the Philippine National 
Bank is particularly important for an un- 
derstanding of the situation. The Govern- 
ment of the United States is morally re- 
sponsible for the bonded indebtedness of 
the Philippine Government, practically all 
of the bonds of which are held in America. 
To cover the obliterated gold reserve fund 
Congress was obliged to extend the bonded 
indebtedness. The Wood-Forbes investi- 
gation showed gross mismanagement of 
the bank, resulting, according to the critics, 
from the Government going into business. 
To prevent a repetition of the failure, 
which brought the Government so near to 
disaster, it is held that the bank should be 
closed and its functions taken over by pri- 
vate institutions. All this “paternalism” 
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is a part of the administration of the Fili- 
pino oligarchy known as the Council of 
State. | 

The recent election result, claimed as a 
victory for the forces opposed to General 
Wood, is not quite the indication of ‘the 
spirit of the people ihat it may seem. 
Manila was a Spanish city for three hun- 
dred years. Garrison, as well as official 
and social life, centred there. It was also 
the centre of the Chinese trade. Most of 
the native people are mestizos. Owing to 
the customs of the Spanish days the mes- 
tizos did not in time lose the native strain, 
but always bred back to the Malay. This 
has given a peculiar people, sharing the 
aspirations and the ideals of the Spanich 
conquerors, yet with the temperament and 
characteristics of the native race. Rela- 
tively few of the Tagalogs, the people liv- 
ing in and around Manila and making up 
almost the entire population of the district 
in which this election was held, are with- 
out some Spanish or Chinese blood. It 
may be safely said that if these peoples 
were typical of the whole of the inhabi- 
tants of the islands we would feel less re- 
sponsibility toward them. They constitute 
a relatively small proportion of the popu- 
lation, though practically all the leaders 
and agitators belong to this group. Mr. 


Quezon is Malay-Spanish, Mr. Osmejia 
Malay-Chinese. 

t It is because there has always been 
every indication that the Filipino people 
would be exploited by this “upper class,” 
as they are pleased to regard themselves, 
and as, indeed, in some measure they are, 
that the United States has felt it necessary 
to remain in the islands. To transfer the 
Government of more than ten million peo- 
ple to an upper-class group of sixty to 
eighty thousand would be a betrayal of our 
promise to the people to set them in the 
way of self-government. ) 

The question now to be determined is, 
whether or not the Filipinos are a back- 
ward people, wards of the Government of 
the United States because they have not yet 
as a people attained to that self-under- 
standing and self-control necessary to self- 
government. 

The unrest in the Philippines is a part 
of the spirit that is abroad in the whol: 
Oriental world. It is not alone a revolt 
against the white man’s rule. The Oriental 
has yielded to power before, and accepts 
it as the fate of war. It is deeper than 
that. It is a revolt against the white man’s 
civilization—against the strain and the 
stress of body and mind which that civili- 
zation has forced upon him. 
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One of the primitive methods of thrashing rice in the Philippines. In this case the natives usé 
their bare feet, thrashing the rice om a straw mat 
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THE FILIPINOS’ DEMAND 
FOR INDEPENDENCE 


By WALTER Ross 
Secretary of the American Chamber of Commerce of the Philip- 
pine Islands; formerly a supervisor of the Philippine public 
schools and a newspaper man in Manila 


The effect of the promise contained in the act of Congress to grant the 
Philippines complete self-government—Progress retarded by the policy 
of the Filipino leaders in preventing the investment of American capital 


“self-covernment” has been extend- 

ed in the Philippine Islands to 
mean absolute independence by that por- 
tion of the governing class that has been 
in control since 1907. In 1916, the last 
time Congress legislated for the islands, 
their adherents put this extended meaning 
into the preamble of the organic act, the 
Jones law, abolishing the Philippine Com- 
mission, an appointive body of Filipinos 
and Americans, and creating a complete 
Legislature with a Senate of twenty-four 
members, twenty-two elective and two ap- 
pointive, for the non-Christians. There are 
two classes (with a third, middle class, de- 
veloping encouragingly under the Ameri- 
can flag), “those who are capable of gov- 
erning and those who are governable,” as 
one of the former class explained it 
naively to Mr. Taft. Those who are ca- 
pable of governing, accepting for the mo- 
ment their own confident classification, aré 
very largely half-castes or nearly white. 
Resident Commissioner Isauro Gabaldo is 
a type of this class. Those who are govern- 
able, as the governing class: has dubbed 
them, are, as a group, Malayans. They are 
Filipinos, small landowners and workers 
in every line of trade. When the Span- 
iards came to the islands, in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, they had forgot- 
ten Buddhism and were, in the south, Mo- 
hammedans; and Mohammedan mission- 
aries were inculcating the doctrine through- 
out the northern islands. Christianity, 
however, arrested this movement. Rejected 
in Japan and China, it was readily. em- 
braced in the Philippines; Filipinos, save 
the Moros of the south, where Spain never 
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had much. sway, became Christians. A long 
period of religious absolutism and politi- 
cal oppression began that only ended with 
the Aguinaldo insurrection and the coming 
of the Americans in 1898. 

The American occupation brought about 
the divorce of Church and State, unhorsed 
the robed grandees on great estates, name- 
ly, the Friars, and founded sound civil 
government and a system of public schools 
under a benevolent policy in which “even 
the prejudices” of the people, as President 
McKinley enjoined upon the first commis- 
sion, are respected, and the Filipino par- 
ticipation has grown until now the only 
officials appointed from Washington are 
the Governor General, the Vice Governor 
and Secretary of Public Instruction, and 
the Insular Auditor and Justices of the Su- 
preme Court—where the rule from the be- 
ginning has been to have a Filipino Chief 
Justice and an American majority, a rule 
which President Wilson, at the end of his 
second term, would have abolished by mak- 
ing the majority of the court Filipino had 
not a Republican Senate refused to confirm 
his nominations to the court. 

Spanish influence is still strong, through 
pulpit, press and men of property. Spain 
lost the Philippines politically twenty-five 
years ago; her culture still pervades every 
town and hamlet, and only yields to Amer- 
ican culture by inches. The purpose of 
English in the public schools, where some 
1,300,000 children are attending and where 
there should now be provision for 2,000,- 
000 more but for lack of funds, is to give 
the Filipinos a common language in place 
of their regional tongues, which are some- 
thing more than dialects, something less 
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than languages, that have heretofore com- 
bined with poor means of transportation to 
set up artificial barriers and prolong sec- 
tionalism. 

The Filipino is a sober, home-loving 
man and a good workman at both skilled 
and unskilled labor. The population of the 


islands is roughly 11,000,000, chiefly on a- 


dozen large islands of which Luzon is 
largest, 41,000 square miles, and Minda- 
nao next, 36,000 square miles, and the 
Visayan group or the middle islands, the 
most important, embracing about half of 
the total: population and furnishing, with 
the Ilocano provinces of Luzon, the labor 
that is willing to migrate to new regions. 
In round numbers the land area of the is- 
lands is 29,000,000 hectares, a hectare be- 
ing 214 acres; there are some 4,500,000 
hectares of this under private title and 
something more than 2,500,000 hectares 
under cultivation, the remainder not un- 
der private title, some 25,000,000 hectares, 
being United States public domain belong- 
ing to the American people and, by provi- 
sion of Congress—an action for which 
there is no precedent in our territorial ad- 
ministration—administered by the Philip- 
pine Government. 

The crux of the Philippine problem is to 
be found in the United States public do- 
main and the sparse and under-capitalized 
population of the islands in perspective, 
the “governable” class, eager to advance, 
eager for education and the common rights 
of man, but still prone, by village and 
tribal organization and by religious train- 
ing, to make, almost involuntarily, its 
humble genuflexions before any one as- 
suming authority. No one claims that 
American supervision of the Government, 
practically autonomous under the Jones 
law, has in any way oppressed these peo- 
ple beyofid the degree consequent upon 
the admipistration being so largely in the 
hands ofthe class capable of governing.” 
The trend and purpose has, of course, been 
quite in the contrary direction. 

As soon as the Jones law was passed 
Governor General Harrison, who was un- 
der President Wilson, was inclined very 
strongly to relinquish authority, and the 
astute statesmen with whom he worked— 
Speaker (now Senator) Sergio Osmefia and 
Senate President Manuel Quezon, joint 
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heads of the majority party—were eager 
to assume it. Their conviction was, al- 
though many of their utterances were not 
in line with it, that, with the administra- 
tion of the public domain in their own 
hands, every possible handicap should be 
placed in the way of the investment of cap- 
ital in the islands to develop the natural 
resources. America requires, and has al- 
ways required, the raw products of the 
Philippines, especially Manila hemp. 
American merchant firms established in 
Manila a hundred years ago dealt in raw 
products while their British friends were 
importers. Today the raw-product needs 
of the country are immensely greater, and 
rubber is a big item, the biggest of all. 
There are public lands enough in Minda- 
nao alone to supply all the tropical raw 
products America requires, including rub- 
ber. 

Congress in the Jones law and the Pub- 
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lic Lands act of the loca! Legislature that 
quickly’ followed it gave the Legislature a 
club: with which to frighten off both set- 
tlers and capital from the public lands. 
The Land act, which was approved by 
President Wilson, provides that ne cor- 
poration may lease or purchase more than 
2.500 acres of the public domain. Fran- 
chises for railways and other utilities are 
wholly dependent upon action of the 
Legislature, and by inadequate appropria- 
tions for the Bureau of Lands the work of 
surveying and delimiting the public lands 
can be indefinitely prolonged. It is the 
same way with surveys of the mineral 
wealth, which is known to be enormcus 
Mr. Quezon on occasion has been quite 
frank in stating that the Filipinos were op- 
posed to the. investment of large sums of 
foreign, and particularly American, capi- 
tal in the islands, “lest tiat very procedure 
should become an excuse or a pretext for 
postponing or even putting off indefinitely 
the day of their national independence,” 
but that if they were promised indepen- 
dence they would welcome the coming of 
capital. Congress gave the promise of in- 


dependence in the preamble of the Jones 


law in 1916, and both Mr. Quezon and 
Mr. Osmefia have said since that they do 
welcome American capital in view of the 
pledge in the preamble. But funda- 
mentally there remain two divergent views. 
One is that, however capable politically 
the Filipinos may be, the country cannot 
afford to give up American sovereignty. 
The other is found in the declared purpos2 
of both the majority and minority parties, 
for “complete, immediate ard absolute in- 
dependence,” and Mr. Quezon’s party 
platform’s second plank, “permanent free 
trade with the United States,” which was 
established by the Payne act in 1909, and 
is of such economic import that Mr. Que- 
zon has declared repeatedly that the islands 
cannot prosper without it. 

Congress forgot that the islands are, po- 
litically and economically, interlocked 
with the mother country, the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It forgot that business as weil 
as politics is involved in the administra- 
tion of a country. The siable Government, 
indeed a model one, which was being 
studied as such by political scientists, 
which Congress in the Jones law so largely 
turned over to the local Legislature, then 
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and now controlled by the Quezon party, 
soon found means to fritier away its gold 
reserve of $35,000,000 in a “national” 
movement to promote Filipino business; 
and from an indebtedness of $15,000.000 
gold it has leaped carelessly to one of 
nearly $100,000,000—all in bonds. ac- 
tually, though not by specific clause, guar 
anteed by the United States, all in bonds 
purchased by American investors in the 
United States, not one having been boughi 
by a Filipino. Governor General Wood's 
favorite definition of a stable Government 
is “one under which capital seeks invest- 
ment at normal rates of interest.” Good 
bonds draw normal rates of interest, but 
Philippine bonds are not purchased in the 
Philippines by any one, because money is 
actually worth 1 per cent. per month on the 
best of security. The Philippine National 
Bank, through which the gold standard 
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fund was manipulated under Filipino 
management, was again placed under 
American management in 1921, but is stiil 
struggling to increase its assets to some- 
where in the neighborhood of its liabilities. 
Government funds cannot be deposited in 
any other bank, nor in this bank now, be- 
cause of its depleted reserves, with the re- 
sult that they lie in the Treasury along 
with $750,000 of postal savings bank 
funds, drawing no interest. 


The provinces are entirely without fa- 
cilities. Chinese merchants, who take a 
trader’s profit out of everything the people 
buy or sell, and other money lenders take 
the place of banks. Charges are high and 
in many instances extortionate, but the 
burden falls upon the “ governable class.” 
The total circulation in'the islands is about 
$6.50 per capita; the insular revenues are 
$3.75 per capita; the National Bank has 
found that “none of the ordinary condi- 
tions which make real estate loans in farm- 
ing districts sound investments in the 
United States are to be found (except per- 
haps in rare instances that prove the rule) 


in the Philippines.” The bank finds, for 


Underwood 


the Philippines 


instance, that local opinion, community 
sympathy with the man who has failed to 
pay his debts, interferes with foreclosures. 
It finds titles uncertain and boundaries 
disputed, another condition chargeable to 
the Land Office and to inadequate appro- 
priations. In short, the country begs for 
capital, but there are misgivings in the 
minds of the majority about letting it come 
into the islands. There has been no ex- 
ploitation, but the needed volume is feared. 


It is no doubt to be largely attributed to 
this that the fabric of encroachment upon 
the executive authority lodged in the Gov- 
ernor General by the Jones law has been 
built up in accordance with Mr. Osmena : 
aim of eventual independence.. Mr. Har- 
rison, equipped by the Jones law with a 
cabinet, superimposed upon this body the 
Council of State. He did this by executive 
order, and made the Council of State t 
consist of the Cabinet members and the 
Speaker and Senate President, thus destroy- 
ing the system of checks and balances pro- 
vided in the law, and making legislative 
and executive authority one, as it is in this 
body that bills are formulated; and the 
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legislative heads must stamp approval 
upon every bill before it has the remotest 
chance of passing. There are now more 
than sixty laws on the Philippine statute 
books authorizing action by the Governor 
General “by and with the consent of the 
Council of State.” They represent the ma- 
jority party’s efforts, quite successful, to 
put the Governor General within metes and 
bounds, whether strictly legal or not; and 
the laws are really legal in so far as the 
tacit consent of Congress is concerned. 
Above the Council of State is the Board 
of Control, consisting of the Governor Gen- 
eral, the Speaker and the Senate Presi- 
dent. This arbitrary body, in which the 
Governor General may be outvoted two to 
one, is also written into the local laws, al- 
though, like the Council of State, it was 
not contemplated by the Jones law of 1916. 
The Board of Control votes the Government 
stock in the “national” companies. It con- 
trols, as its name implies. It elects rail- 
road directors, bank directors, directors for 
the National Cement Company, directors 
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for the National Coal Company, directors 
for the National Development Company 
and so on through the list of “national” 
enterprises living upon public capital first 
drawn from-the. gold reserve. Some, like 
the coal company, exploit the public 
domain. 


Governor General Wood has wanted to 
get the Government out of business, but 
he is a minority. The leaning is the other 
way. Mr. Quezon thinks the department 
secretaries, as they are confirmed by the 
Senate, should be responsible to the Legis- 
lature, instead of to the Chief Executive, 
whose department heads they are. In every 
way Mr. Quezon is jealous of what he 
terms the “Filipino participation in the 
Government,” and feels that the Governor 
General should go according to his (Que- 
zon’s) will as majority leader in all mat- 
ters of local nature. This is his interpre- 
tation of the “implied provisions” of the 
Jones law. Governor General Wood _ has 
another interpretation, adhering more 
closely to the text of the law, which is 
plain and detailed. It gives the Governor 
General “supervision and control” of the 
executive branch of the Government. But 
while with this is coupled the veto power, 
Mr. Quezon and his followers object to 
the use of the veto power on matters of 
“purely domestic concern,” which is still 
more an “implied” power of the Legisla- 
ture read into the Jones law. It is hard 
to see how such an interpretation could 
fail to create a political oligarchy; it is 
equally hard to see, with the bond obliga- 
tions and the treaty responsibilities of the 
Federal Government, exactly where the 
boundaries of a “purely domestic” prob- 
lem lie. 

For example, the provinces and towns 
vote bonds for public improvements and 
collect land taxes to meet the payments, 
the Insular Government supervising the 
procedure and guaranteeing the bonds, as 
does the United States. Mr. Quezon, mak- 
ing a trip through the provinces, wanted 
the time for paying the land tax extended 
and the penalties condoned. Was this a 
“purely domestic” matter? Governor Gen- 
eral Wood did not think so. He had word, 
too, from Filipino officials that 90 per 
cent. of the poor, the “governable” ele- 
ment, had paid their taxes and it was only 
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the rich and well-to-do who were asking 
for extensions. The Governor General did 
not grant the extensions. 

Mr. Quezon presently found other 
grounds for complaint in a police episode 
that developed in Manila, a well-governed 
city in which the Governor General nat- 
urally takes pride. Prosecution of the 
American patrolman in charge of the 
gambling squad, despite every resource of 
the Mayor (whom the Governor General 
appoints) and the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, a high member of the Cabinet and of 
the Council of State, failed to convict. The 
Governor General had said that if the man 
were acquitted he should be reinstated. The 
man was tried before a Filipino Judge 
and when the verdict was announced the 
Secretary of Interior was told by the Gov- 
ernor General to reinstate him. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior transmitted the order 
to the Mayor and resigned, saying he be- 
lieved the man was a crook. The Mayér, 
avoiding action, deserted his post for two 
days. Whereupon, as he could not deal 
with the Mayor, the Governor’General sent 
an order for the reinstatement of ‘the 


policeman to the Chief of Police, who 
promptly resigned, drew his retirement and 
suspension-period pay and left the Gov- 


ernment service. Mr. Quezon fastened 
upon this as an issue against the Governor 
General on grounds of encroachment upon 
the prerogatives of other (Filipino) offi- 
cials and induced all the Filipino members 
of the Council of State to resign in a body, 
he and Speaker Roxas keeping their sala- 
ries as heads of the Legislature, the only 
ones they draw, and all the others sacrific- 
ing not only good positions but salaries of 
$500 gold per month. Governor General 
Wood accepted the resignations as a chal- 
lenge. Local parties are constantly chal- 
lenging each other’s actions in behalf of 
early independence. It was therefore nat- 
ural—the Independence Commission being 
the Legislature—that a member of the mi- 
nority, a Democrata, should cap the Que- 
zon resolutions against the Governor Gen- 


eral by an amendment demanding the lat- 


ter’s recall; and when. this was done by 
the Opposition, it only remained for the 
majority to go one step further and, with 
another amendment, request appointment 
of a Filipino Governor General. 
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Filipino tree climbers—a man and his wife 
—racing up a tall, smooth-barked palm tree 


The situation in the Philippines can be 
well understood when we contrast two com- 
munities, one where there is an American 
industrial enterprise and one where there 
is none. Where there is an American in- 
dustrial enterprise there is a store selling 
goods to the people at little more than 
cost. Where there is none, one or more 
Chinese traders take every possible advan- 
tage of their customers. Where there is 
an American industrial enterprise, there is 
a hospital, as fully equipped and as large 
as the investment will warrant, where not 
only workmen and their families, but the 
whole community as well, may be treated, 
usually free. In other communities there 
is no hospital, unless it be a Government 
institution, and these are few, or an Ameri- 
can mission hospital. Schools are encour- 
aged and often maintained by American 
companies in the provinces. There is al- 
ways a public hall, where the people meet 
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socially for dances and entertainments, 
and these halls are freely given to the use 
of the schools. You do not find them 
elsewhere, except where Filipinos, at sugar 
mill centres, have followed the American 
example, as they are fond of doing. There 
is ice for the sick at such places; else- 
where, none. There is electric light for the 
village at such places; elsewhere, none. 
Wages are highest and employment 
steadiest at such ‘places, and against peon- 
age is the honest daily wage for honest 
labor. 

The whole economic structure of the 
Philippines is based upon free trade with 
the United States, and it would fall like 
a house of cards whenever Japan should 


claim most-favored-nation treatment fol- 


lowing a grant of independence. The Fil- 
ipino, whose per capita buying power is 
now above that of the Japanese, and far 
and away above that of the Chinese, be- 
cause he gets wages in gold, would 


then sink again to the level of a serf. The 
Philippines have not a soldier, not a naval 
vessel of their own, nor an adequate na- 
tional income, and the islands lie in the 
shadow of that one of the four powers that 


lacks minerals and resources and _ that 
claims a sphere of influence in the East. 
Banking and other business facilities, as 


Memorial to the Filipinos who fought in the revolution against Spain. 


outskirts of Manila, 


and is regarded as one of the most beautiful soldiers’ 
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well:as commercial training, are no less 
lacking to supply the needs of an independ. 
ent people. 

The solution of the Philippine problem 
is a very simple one. First, the stability 
of the Government which existed when 
the Congressional promise in the Jones 
law was made has been destroyed. by 
Filipino administration, so that indepen- 
dence not only can with entire honor be 
postponed indefinitely, but ought to be 
postponed. Second, a brief act should 
follow; nullifying all local laws that in- 
fringe upon the: power of the Governor 
General and that link legislative and ex- 
ecutive authority mischievously together. 
Third, under a Congressional public lands 
act adjusted to farming needs in the 
tropics, United States land offices should 
be established in the Philippines and 1,000 
surveyors sent to establish the boundaries 
of the public domain before they are fur-' 
ther encroached upon. This will protect 
the national interests, serve the interests of 
the masses and usher in such a period of, 
development as has never been imagined. 
Since under the Jones law, a Filipino 
may at any time be appointed Governor 
General, nothing more than the changes, 
here suggested would be needed for fifty! 
years. 


Underwood 


It is situated on the 
memorials ever 
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Danger to China from abolition of the rights and privileges of 
foreigners—The republic no longer able to cut itself off from the 
rest of the world—Need for curbing foreign rapacity and interference 


rWNHICK walis and a dry moat shut off 
[ three sides of a little plot of ground 

in Peking; on the fourth there rises 
the high Tartar wall built by the Khans 
of old for protection. Soldiers of seven 
nations guard this enclosure, but not one 
Chinese is allowed to pass through its 
gates while bearing arms. It is the Lega- 
tion Quarter in the ancient capital of the 
world’s most ancient nation, wrested from 
that nation by the outer world at the point 
of the bayonet. The laws of the West 
and the soldiers of the West hold sway 
there, and the Republic of China has no 
voice in what may go on. 

In other parts of China there are other 
quarters, some of them extensive, which 
have been taken from China by powers 
stronger than she.. Some have been taken 
by force; others merely by brutally clever 
diplomacy with the threat of superior 
force behind it. On certain of the piti- 
fully few railways of the republic foreign 
creditors have a stranglehold gained by 
dollars and pounds and francs and yen. 
The maritime customs duties of China can- 
not become a question of internal politics 
because the rate is fixed by nations trading 
with that country, and even the collection 
of duties is administered by British, Amer- 
ican and other foreign officials. Wherever 
the Westerner may go within the borders 
of the republic, if he break its laws he 
can be tried only in the courts established 
by his homeland. 

Heve is a nation of millions of people 
with a territory greater than that of all 
Europe, and yet the foreigner is a more 
privileged person than is the native-born 
Chinese. He may strike a coolie a blow 
that will send him reeling, but the coolie 
merely: puts his hand to his injured face 
and slinks away with fear and perhaps a 


silent hatred. The foreigner demands and 
extracts a homage from the Chinese 
masses that would not be tolerated for a 
moment by the poorer classes in his own 
country, that the American would not even 
think of demanding from the negroes of 
this nation. In discussing China, both 
publicly and privately, the foreigner pro- 
nounces judgments so harsh and condem- 
natory that, if a European in this country 
were to express them in regard to the 
United States, they would cause his im- 
mediate deportation. 

Is it to be wondered that at heart every 
Chinese is anti-foreign, that his slumbering 
hatred of the men who so treat him and 
his country ‘will spring into flame when- 
ever and wherever possible? Yet, although 
it is true that this feeling is deep and 
hidden in the heart of China, no one can 
live there long and not realize that the 
occasional capture of foreigners or other 
outbreaks against them are not due pri- 
marily to anti-foreign agitation or to give 
vent to this feeling. They spring, rather, 
from the same cause as makes the domina- 
tion of the foreigner possible, from the 
disturbed state of the nation and China’s 
inability to administer her own affairs so 
that “life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness” may be freely enjoyed by both 
foreigner and Chinese. The abolition of 
extraterritorial rights, the withdrawal of 
the legation and railway guards, the plac- 
ing of the foreigner on the same status as 
the Chinese would mean that every for- 
eigner in China would be forced to for- 
sake his home and business there and that 
China would once more be isolated from 
the world. 

But that, argue a few of her critics, 
would be the best thing that could happen 
to China. Nearly two years ago Dr. W. 
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W. Yen, then Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and one of the most capable and brilliant 
of China’s statesmen, expressed to me the 
euiding principle of his nation’s foreign 
policy in the phrase, “To be left alone.” 
Nevertheless, China cannot be “left 
alone.” She cannot even be left alone in 
the sense intended by Dr. Yen, that of 
political interference, although foreign 
meddling in this direction can be reduced 
to the minimum necessary to safeguard 
foreign interests, much to the benefit of 
both those interests and of China. China 
has become an integral part of world life. 
The rest of the world needs China, needs 


her as a producer and as a market, needs _ 


her peculiar contribution to world culture, 
needs even her co-operation in the making 
of the world of today and the new world 
of tomorrow. Greatly as the world needs 
China, however, China herself needs the 
world even more. The foreigner’s status 
and institutions in China have become such 
an important part of Chinese life that it 
would be impossible for them to be abol- 
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ished or withdrawn without seriously in- 
conveniencing China, without .working a 
revolution in the Government, finance and 
civilization of present-day China. 


Past INFLUENCES 


That for centuries China had been suf- 
ficient unto herself, that she had evolved 
her national life and developed her na- 
tional culture unaided by outside influ- 
ences and unstimulated by any force save 
her own, is a theory that has come to be 
accepted in Europe and America as a fact. 
It is true that the China revealed to the 
world at large through the British East 
India Company and the fast American 
clippers of a century ago showed but little 
trace of Western influence, but an exam- 
ination of the static China of that day 
shows that foreign ideas and institutions 
had invaded China in the past, and had 
become so much a part of Chinese life as 
to be indistinguishable from the native 
growth by the Western merchants who . 
blazed the trail for China’s intercourse 





Some of Sun Yat-sen’s troops in a Chinese village which had just been cleared of bandits 
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A primitive method of drawing water still in use in China. 


International, 


Only gradually are crudely con- 


structed pumps such as these being displaced by modern contrivances 


with the West. The changes that have 


come to China in the past century are not’ 


greater than those which had preceded it. 
To undo this work would require nothing 
less than a revolution. 

At Shanghai, at Tientsin, at Hankow 
and at a few other cites of China there 
are concessions of land which have been 
granted to foreign nations and which are 
governed by those nations. There are 
also colonies, such as Hongkong, and there 
is the Legation Quarter in Peking. The 
mere presence of foreigners in these places 
and the activities for which they are used 
as bases have proved the greatest factor 
in the modification of China. These bits 
of soil in China but not of China, these 
concessions where the laws of other na- 
tions prevail, are among the most impor- 
tant stones in the structure of government 
and commerce that has been reared by 
China in recent years. They are indis- 
pensable to the present system. 


China is constantly torn by civil strife 
and is filled with plotting and scheming 


politicians and warriors. Defeat for cer- 
tain of them is inevitable, and with defeat 
come capture and often death. Scarcel) 
a Chinese high in official life but main- 
tains a home in the foreign concession of 
Tientsin, Shanghai or some other city. He 
maintains it as a place of refuge when the 
fortunes of war or of politics turn against 
him. He can flee, say, to Tientsin, and 
there be safe under the law of Japan. 
Great Britain or another of the nations 
with a concession. He is a_ political 
refugee, and so the law of China cannot 
reach him. Without such an easy and 
accessible refuge, it ts probable that both 
war and politics would move more cau- 
tiously in China than at present. A Presi- 
dent of the republic once found refuge in 
a Peking legation; the chief military sup- 
port of a succeeding Government fled for 
safety to still another legation, and, later. 
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to Tientsin; Dr. Sun Yat-sen of Canton 


left that city on a British gunboat when- 


he was defeated by a rival, transferred at 
Hongkong to a merchantman under the 
British flag and finally reached his home 
in the French concession at Shanghai, from 
where he carried on the plans that last 
february enabled him to return once more 
to Canton victorious. Without the pres- 
ence of foreign men-of-war in Chinese 
waters, without the existence of the British 
Crown Colony of Hongkong and of the 
French concession in Shanghai, Dr. Sun 
would probably not have been able to 
escape, or would have been forced to flee 
earlier in the desultory battling, which he 
was able to prolong by boarding a Chi- 
nese gunboat that hid behind the foreign 
settlement at Canton across which his rival 
dared not fire. 

That the bulk of China’s foreign. trade 
should be conducted from her ports and 
cities in which foreign merchants reside 
is evident, but there is still another reason 
why virtually all her wealth in specie is 
concentrated in these areas. The civil 
strife and banditry that are chronic in 
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China are a menace to wealth. Not only 
can the defeated politician and warrior 
flee to the protection of a foreign flag, 
but so can the rich merchant and banker, 
who, in -his flight, carries with him his 
fortune and so places it beyond the grasp 
of bandits or soldiers whose hands reach 
out for loot. The larger Chinese banks 
of Peking have vaults and depositories in- 
side the walls of the Legation Quarter, 
and every evening the clink of silver dol- 
lars may be heard as vast sums of money 
are carried inside these walls for pro- 
tection through the night. Smaller banks 
deposit their funds in one of the foreign 
banking institutions when trouble looms. 
With the threat of civil war or of semi- 
organized military looting near Peking, 
there is a frantic rush of valuables and of 
prominent Chinese toward the Legation 
Quarter, a missionary compound or mere- 
ly the home of some foreigner over which 
flies the flag of the United States or an- 
other foreign nation. Only a year ago | 
the aunt of the Princess, who is now the 
Empress of China, spent a month in the 


home of missionary friends because two 


re s . : ” . 
fhe American Consulate at Mukden, Manchuria, ir what was formerly a Chinese temple 
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DR. SUN YAT-SEN 
A new portrait of the national leader of South China taken after his return to Canton 


rival Generals were struggling at the very 


gates of Peking. The use of foreigners as 
pawns in the game of bandits versus the 
Peking Government has but recently riv- 
eted the attention of this country on China 
as it had not been for years. 


VALUE OF FOREIGN FLAGS 


Unfortunately, the flags of certain 
Western nations have become articles of 
trade and barter, and again have been 
misused. Piracy is the order of the day 
on the Upper Yangtse. Two years ago the 
sale of the French flag to purely Chinese 
boats on that river had become so flagrant 
that the French Government was forced 
to conduct a Consular investigation into 
the practice. Not only were many Chinese 
owned and operated steamers illegally fly- 
ing the Tricolor, but many business houses 
in Ichang were displaying it over their 
doors. It offered greater immunity from 
looting. In other cases, Chinese merchants 
paid French undesirables to pose as their 
business partners, so that, in case their 


shops were pillaged, they would be able 
to lead. a heavy indemnity through the 
French Legation. 


Many of the mechanical inventions of 
the West have become indispensable to th» 
scheme of things in China. Guns and bul- 
lets play a greater part in the making of 
current history there than do the walls 
that were erected around cities for pro- 
tection from lancers and horsemen cen- 
turies ago. Although the Chinese had 
gunpowder long before Europe, it was 
FKurope that taught China its modern use. 
The railroad systems account for mucli 
that goes on in the great Asiatic republic. 
Almost invariably major civil warfare 
takes place along these lines of steel, for 
the quick transportation of troops and sup- 
plies makes possible more battles in a 
month than could take place in a year 
under the old order. The part played by 
the railroads in Chinese life is not, how- 
ever, confined to war, but is in a large 
measure responsible for the limited de- 
velopment of the republic’s vast natural 
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resources. The coal mines of North China 
owe their life to transportation facilities, 
while enormous deposits of coal and other 
minerals in the interior lie virtually un- 
touched because of the impossibility of 
moving the coal to market once it has been 
mined. The foreign steamship lines alone 
make possible the entry of Chinese prod- 
ucts in world markets. Cotton mills, egg 
drying plants, flour mills and other West- 
ern machinery are daily aiding in con- 
verting raw materials into dollars and 
cents, which in turn mean food, clothing 
and shelter not only for mill operators but 
for several thousand of the many millions 
of people in a nation where the margin 
of existence is of the narrowest and where 
the supply of labor so far exceeds the 
demand that death is always near at hand. 
The printing press in the form of the daily 
newspaper has entered the life of present- 
day China, and, while it cannot truthfully 
be said that its influence as yet has been 
for the best, the fact to be faced is that 
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this foreign. innovation has become a 
necessary part of Chinese life. 


Po.uiTicaL LoANs 


Foreign loans to the Chinese Govern- 
ment are largely responsible for the ex- 
istence of that Government as it is now 
constituted and for the activities of a 
number of foreign Governments and busi- 
ness men in China. Foreign creditors con- 
trol most of the railways of the republic 
because of equities through unpaid obli- 
gations for their construction. Perhaps 
most of the loans made to China have 
been honest business deals, but there are 
cases where foreign Governments have 
taken advantage of the cupidity of Chinese 
office holders to foist money on China 
which gave those Governments unfair po- 
litical advantages. It is not to be expected 
that a Government which has_ obtained 
such a grip will relinquish it easily, and 
this must be taken into account by the 
politicians who sit in Peking and who have 
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The waterhole near the bandits’ last outpost where the foreigners captured in the Lingcheng out- 


rage rested after their release 
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to shape their course accordingly. The 
very form of the Government itself has 
been borrowed from the West. China has 
amply demonstrated that she is not yet 
ready for self-government by the whole of 
her people, but, nevertheless, this is the 
form which she adopted through revolu- 
tion eleven years ago. If an attempt to 
return to the old system be made, it will 
be found that these eleven years as a re- 
public have brought about modifications 
that will have,to be incorporated in any 
Government of China from now on. 


THE Customs SERVICE 


The institution that comes most readily 
to mind in connection with foreigners and 
China, unless it be extraterritoriality it- 
self, is the maritime customs service of 
the republic. For more than half a cen- 
tury the administration of these customs 
duties has been under foreign control for 
the purpose of maintaining foreign trade 
and commerce, and it has become easily 
the most important stone in China’s finan- 
cial structure. Not only has the fair and 


just collection of maritime customs duties 
fostered and developed private trade and 
commerce, but the expenditure under sim- 
ilar conditions of the funds derived there- 
from forms the only steady bulwark of 
any magnitude for governmental finance, 


both foreign and domestic. One by one 
the major sources of Chinese Govern- 
ment revenue have ceased to flow into the 
Peking Treasury or have been greatly cur- 
tailed with the exception of the customs 
revenue. It is the security for the more 
important foreign debts, and it is a se- 
curity in which the investor has absolute 
confidence. After payment of foreign 
obligations secured directly on the cus- 
toms, the balance is the one dependable 
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source of income for the Government to 
put to other uses. 

China can never return to the system of 
education that held sway in that country 
for centuries. Modern science has dis- 
placed the ancient classics in the winning 
of bread and butter and the governing of 
the nation. No matter how respectful the 
attitude of the masses may be toward the 
sayings of Confucius, the Western-trained 
mining engineer is certain to play an in- 
creasingly important role in the future 
China. The railroads, the mines, the mills. 
the press, the schools themselves, the sys 
tem of government—these and dozens of 
other factors in present-day China can not 
and will not dispense with the products of 
Western education. 

China cannot solve her own problems 
without the aid of the West, for nearly all 
those problems have arisen because of the 
West. There are theories without number 
as to what should be done, ranging from 
isolation to complete intervention. He 
who advocates intervention brings up a 
whole train of complexities which make 
such action well-nigh impossible, even if 
wise. He who advocates isolation shows 
but little understanding of the China of 
today. It is true that the dominating, one 
might almost say domineering, position of 
the foreigner in China has much within it 
that is evil and that should be corrected, 
but it is even more true that this correction 
cannot be successfully made overnight by 
the abolition of what are termed “ foreign 
rights and privileges.” Such an abolition 
would mean the withdrawal from China 
of all foreigners and foreign influences. 
and China has reached the point where this 
is impossible from her own standpoint. 
China can never be “left alone” by the 
West again; the problem is one of adjust- 
ment, not of amputation. 
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The influence of modern conditions upon the attitude toward chastity and 
fidelity—A state of affairs the existence of which can no longer be denied 
—How marriage and women are affected by easier moral standards 


which have flooded American period- 

icals during the last few years regard- 
ing the digressions of the younger genera- 
tion very little attention has been paid to 
the fact that the Anglo-Saxon attitude to- 
ward the chastity"of woman is undergoing 
a distinct change. Whether acknowledged 
outwardly or not this is plainly discernible 
in current fiction, on the stage, and in 
casual conversation among men and wo- 
men. The old values ‘of chastity and 
fidelity on the part of women have been 
subjected to innumerable flank attacks 
until it almost seems as if they were giving 
way to the more daring and uncertain ones 
of outspokenness and freedom. We have 
but to take up one of the latest novels to 
find that the heroine, who has lost her 
virginity before marriage, is not at all 
concerned over the fact, and makes an ex- 
cellent marriage in spite of it. Where 
such a lapse used to end in tears, eternal 
disgrace, and a miserable spinsterhood, it 
now terminates in un mariage d’honneur, 
and a harmonious home, a home, how- 
ever, not too rigid for possible future 
escape. A prominent English novelist de- 
picts her heroine as ashamed to marry 
but forced at last to submit to the humilia- 
tion of the troublesome formality because 
the man she loves refuses to live with her 
on any other terms. 

Side by side with this change in the 
social fabric is the increase in divorce, 
an increase more rapid than that of the 
population. This has been attributed to 
the fact that divorce in this country is so 
: easy to obtain. But in Scandinavia, where 


[T the various articles and debates 


the divorce laws are even more lenient, 
there are fewer divorces in comparison 
with the population than in the United 
States. And as a matter of fact divorce 
even in this country is almost prohibitive 
for the very poor. 

The hue and cry that has arisen over 
the present condition of affairs is not 
really directed toward men but toward * 
women, and especially toward young girls. 
Yet if the sequence of events leading up 
to the present situation could be examined 
with cool dispassionateness it would per- 
haps not be so difficult to understand why 
the twentieth century is witnessing so many 
startling changes in the conduct of the 
more unimpeachable sex. 


In spite of the wisdom, genius, and 
spiritual generosity of its founder, the 
Christian religion, it would seem, has been 
in many ways detrimental to the inde- 
pendence and advancement of woman. 
The high status to which she was rapidly 
attaining under the Roman Empire was 
gradually changed to one of subservience 
and inferiority. The well-known utter- 
ances of St. Paul, with their vehement anti- 
feminist bias, have come ringing dswn to 
the prosent day. “Woman is the root of 
all evil,” said St. Jerome, and St. Augus- 
tine went even further and added, “why 
\7as woman created at all?” Concurrently 
with this subtle depreciation of women in 
the social and religious life of the Western 
World was the disrepute into which had 
fallen all bodily pleasures. We have, 
however, ample enough proof in those 
records of the time which have survived 
that although asceticism was extolled 
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throughout the middle ages it was infre- 
quently enough practiced by the male 
members of society. 

The Renaissance, with its efflorescence 
of art and its pagan acceptance of pleasure 
as an end in itself, was quickly followed 
by the Reformation and the Catholic Coun- 
ter Reformation when Puritans and Jesuits 
alike snapped down the covers over those 
more troublesome impulses which men 
seem always to have found so difficult 
—nay, so impossible—to hold in complete 
abeyance. During all this time woman 
had accepted without organized rebellion 
a position of inferiority to that of man, 
a survival of the usages of former ages 
when the law of superior strength was the 
rule of life. She had ministered to his 
wants, suffered his$ infidelities, acted as 
nursemaid and mother to his children, and, 
in fact, devoted every moment of her day 
to his interests. The existence of this 
slave flatterer beside him contributed to 
the sense of power and vanity of the 
poorest day laborer as well as to that of 
the highest noble. 


Tue Domestic REVOLUTION. 


During the hundred years preceding the 
industrial revolution, in spite of her sub- 
servient position, woman found plenty of 
interesting labor for her hands and an 
outlet for her creative energies. One hesi- 
tates to repeat once more the all too 
familiar story of the times of our great- 
grandmothers, when the home was the 
centre of a thousand important activities— 
the spinning and weaving of the clothes, 
the curing of the animals, the preparation 
of the foods, the supervision of the dairy, 
the manufacture of soap and candles, and 
the actual educating of the children. There 
were many hardships and privations, but 
on the whole life must have been more in- 
teresting and stimulating for mothers and 
housewives then than at any subsequent 
period. We all know how much more en- 
during and beautiful was the craftsman- 
ship of that day than the present one. 

Slowly but inexorably the industrial 
revolution extended poisonous tentacles 
into this complete and self-sustained family 
life. With the invention of machinery wo- 
man’s immemorial, though arbitrarily as- 
signed tasks, fell gradually, almost imper- 
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ceptibly, at first, from her surprised and 
resisting hands. The great food and can- 
ning factories, the department stores, the 
slaughter houses, each and all, contributed 
toward robbing her of her accustomed oc- 
cupations. For many women it became 
necessary either to sit at home and starve 
or to follow their old work to its new 
destination. Thousands and _ thousands 
chose the latter alternative. Huge cities 
grew up and even the children were taken 
from the parental roof and regimented in 
great stone buildings resembling factories, 
where they were put through the lock-step 
of standardized education. One more 
“sacred duty” wrested forever from the 
mother! The number of women working 
in shops and factories crept steadily past 
the million mark, then past the next mil- 
lion and on and on until it seemed as 
though there were to be no end to this 
exodus from the home. 


On the one hand, then, were the women 
earning their living at monotonous and 
confining labor and on the other the pros- 
perous wives and daughters of men who 
had either inherited wealth, belonged to 
the professional classes, or were the owners 
or executives of great business cancerns. 
One can trace in the literature of the Vic- 
torian era the dulled timorousness of these 
leisured women, their whole activities cen- 
tred on attracting some man, yet unable 
to show by the lifting of an eyebrow when 
at last a man did appear that on him de- 
pended their whole future security and 
happiness. Any one who has seen Gran- 
ville Barker’s “Madras House,” where end- 
less meek sisters all dress exactly alike, all 
voice the same boring sentiments, and all 
fade gradually away.in genteel desuetude, 
can construct a picture of that most arid 
of times for women. Boys could escape 
to schools and colleges, and if now and 
then one of them got a village girl into 
certain unmentionable difficulties these 
dashing young blades were neither disin- 
herited nor forced to marry their victims. 
Quite the contrary; in fact, society upheld 
them, for it was the woman who was al- 
ways supposed in the wrong in such mat- 
ters, even if that woman happened to be 
a naive young servant girl of seventeen 
or eighteen, whose family, following the 
discreet example set by their superiors, 
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had avoided teaching her anything about 
the fundamental facts of life. Plain, re- 
spectable girls were condemned to an idle 
and uncomplaining celibacy until they 
reached the ages when they could vent 
their frustrations on their pretty grand- 
nieces by admonishing them not to step 
outside the home—the “home” which 
Bernard Shaw has 

called “the woman’s 

workhouse and _ the 

girl’s prison.” 


THE Otp MorALItTy 


By the early nine- 
ties, however, this 
condition of affairs 
had _ been greatly 
modified. After Ib- 
sen’s “Doll’s House,” 
but largely owing to 
the fact that women 
were more and more 
leaving their homes 
to enter the business 
or professional world, 
a general change of 


opinion took place, 
but not in the field of 
morals. Woman’s vir- 
ginity was still her 
most sacred gift to 
the man she married 


generation of 


and the loss of it 
practically excluded 
her from the possibility of finding a hus- 
band. As for men, whether married or 
unmarried, they sought sex excitement 
outside their homes. The very fact 
that they had a dependent, docile and 
sweetly forgiving wife gave them just that 
sense of restlessness which lured them out 
in quest of more treacherous and piquant 
companionship. Yet they would have 
locked these same docile wives out in the 
street, as in the case of “Madame X” or 
Pinero’s “Mid-Channel,” if they had re- 
turned suddenly to find them entertaining 
too intimately some man of their acquaint- 
ance, and public opinion would have up- 
held them. No one was to poach on their 
preserves, though they themselves could 
wander free and at large. 

Suddenly, in the midst of these inherited 
, attitudes of men and women, the suffrage 
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movement which had been gathering mo- 
mentum over the years burst like a clap 


of ‘thunder, enveloping the Anglo-Saxon- 


world. “Down with the double standard” 
was one of the slogans which meant greater 
chastity for men rather than more sex 
freedom for women. In great columns, 
through the streets of London and New 
York, with incred- 
ulous and gaping 
crowds banking the 
pavements, marched 
young, middle - aged 
and elderly women 
side by side, their 
banners waving over 
them. For the first 
time in the history of 
the world women ex- 
perienced an articu- 
late and thrilling sex 
solidarity. They li- 
quefied their griev- 
ances and_ turned 


volte face on the as-— 


tounded and _ some- 
what _ discomfited 
members of the male 
sex, who, after all, 
were not so very 
much to blame for 
the existing state of 
affairs, for they had 
only been helping to 
perpetuate an ancient 
and time-honored tradition. Grievances 
which had slumbered dumbly for years in 
the hearts of many women found expres- 
sion in those familiar words “Votes for 
Women.” Like the women Christian 
martyrs of old, suffragettes went to prison 
with bright eyes and uplifted heads to 
suffer for what to them was a sort of re- 
ligion: There was an element of hysteria 
in much of these suffrage demonstrations, 
but it was hysteria fomented by men’s un- 
willingness to listen to women’s pleas for 
justice, or to grant them so obvious a right 
as a vote in the Commonwealth whose laws 
they were expected to obey. Perhaps 
their very fierceness and gallantry ap- 
pealed to the more spirited young girls 
of the day. 

The mere gaining of the vote itself was 


critics 


of little importance compared to the effect + 


. 
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produced by such an educational campaign 
on the women of America and Great Brit- 
ain. Economic independence became the 
secret quest of the younger generation of 
girls. Bernard Shaw in England, Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman in the United 
States, and Ellen Key in Scandinavia 
crystallized and presented in neat and 
quotable forms the arguments with which 
they sought to convince their elders. Still 
the genteel tradition remained—that of op- 
position to a girl’s leaving home and earn- 
ing her own living. It was made difficult 
for her to enter the professions. Teach- 
ing was scandalously underpaid. In the 
factories she received one-half the wages 
of the man beside her, although they were 
both doing exactly the same work. In 
spite of every obstacle, however, many 
girls brought up in well-to-do families did 
at the cost of estrangement from their 
parents seek posts as secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, settlement workers, personnel 
managers and countless other positions 
where men did not too bitterly obstruct 
their entrance. Some of them even pene- 


trated the ponderous, guarded doors of 


science, medicine and law. 
EFFECT OF THE WAR 


Then suddenly, like a bolt from the 
blue, war broke out, and their more decor- 
ous sisters who had been living contentedly 
at home were propelled with them on a 
wave of patriotism into the very front 
ranks of service for their country. They 
volunteered’ as ambulance drivers, Red 
Cross nurses and overseers for Y. M. C. A. 
entertainment camps. The vacuum of 
their lives was at last filled to overflowing 
with excitement and enough fear and 
horror to sear away frivolity. They saw 
their brothers or young men friends 
brought back from the front wounded or 
dying. They saw American soldiers with 
a curious sharp look in their eyes pursuing 
the demands of the flesh with little thought 
of consequences. If men were made to 
face death in the ranks, women were 
brought at last to face life in the depths 
of their own souls. They had seen what 
they had seen. In the case of two beauti- 
ful and sensitive young girls the sight had 
been in fact too much and robbed them 
of the desire of life. Every one will recall 


- 
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the suicide of the two Cromwell sisters 
returning from Red Cross service near the 
front. In the home cities women were 
everywhere in demand to fill vacancies 
left by men. They obeyed only too will- 
ingly and found that feminine weakness 
was not quite as weak as had been sup- 
posed and that the hand that rocked the 
cradle could still wield heavy and intricate 
machinery. 


Girts’ New HasitTs 


Then suddenly all was changed again. 
The war was over and women were ad- 
monished to hurry once more home and 
give the men back their jobs. It was too 
late. The old discipline had vanished in 
the night. There was neither an avenging 
God nor an avenging father to coerce wo- 
men back into their old places at the fam- 
ily board. They took flats or studios and 
went on earning their livings. They filled 
executive offices, they became organizers, 
editors, copywriters, efficiency managers, 
artists, writers, real estate agents, and even 
in rare instances brokers. 


If materialistic science had undermined 
the conception of an all-seeing God, Freu- 
dian psychology directed people’s attention 
to the fact that sex, whether obscurely lurk- 
ing in the corridors of the unconscious, 
or outwardly seeking expression, was pro- 
foundly important and profoundly active. 
However unwilling one may be to acknow!- 
edge it, girls began to sow their wild oats. 
Women of the aristocratic upper classes 
and the poorest women had never followed 
too rigidly the cast-iron rules of respec- 
tability because in neither instance had 
they anything to lose by digressing. But 
for the first time in the memory of man, 
girls from well-bred, respectable middle- 
class families broke through those invisible 
chains of custom and asserted their right 
to a nonchalant, self-sustaining life of their 
own with a cigarette after every meal and 
a lover in the evening to wander about 
with and lend color to life. If the rela- 
tionship became more intimate than such 
relationships are supposed to. be, there was 
nothing to be lost that a girl could not 
well dispense with. Her employer asked 
no questions as to her life outside the 
office. She had her own salary at tlie 
end of the month and asked no other rec 
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ompense from her lover but his love and 
companionship. Into the privacy of her 
ewn snug and pleasant rooms not even 
her mother or her oldest brother could 
penetrate, for she and she alone, unless 
perhaps one other, carried the only key 
that would fit the lock. 

Profoundly shocking as such a state of 
affairs may seem to large numbers of 
people, there is no use pretending that it 
does not exist. There are too many signs 
abroad to prove that it does. Ministers 
may extol chastity for women from pulpit- 
rostrums and quoie passages from the Old 
and New Testaments to prove that purity 
and fidelity are still her most precious 
assets, but this new woman only shrugs 
her shoulders and smiles a slow, penetrat- 
ing, secret smile, 


More TOLERANT STANDARDS 


This is not to imply that over vast 
stretches of the United States, and cer- 
tainly in the small towns and villages, 
young girls and women in bourgeois homes 
are not living lives of impeccable chastity, 
but in the great cities in those circles 
where women from twenty-five to thirty- 
five can control their own purse strings 
many of them are apt to drift into casual 
or steady relationships with certain men 
friends which may or may not end in 
matrimony. Undoubtedly in time these men 
_ and women will rediscover that monog- 
amy has after all its many advantages, but 
it is unlikely that the Western World will 
ever again ask of woman that strictness 
in behavior which it has never demanded 
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of men. On the other hand certain unfair 
privileges still accorded her under the law 
will undoubtedly be changed, as will those 
laws which discriminate against her. 

It is all too true that these modern girls 
and women are often a little hard, agzfes- 
sive and obvious, and lack that gentlenss 
of bearing and softness of voice which are 
so pleasing to every one who prizes culture 
and hates the noise and chaos of modern, 
mechanized democracies. But they have, 
too, a certain fearlessness and gallantry, 
and not so very far beneath these startling 
upper layers, in a new coat of ironic in- 
dulgence, is hidden, one suspects, the old 
pity and understanding of the childlike 
vagaries of man. When also one com- 
pares them to their Victorian spinster 
prototypes, so meek and petulant and use- 
less, venting their sex starvation on serv- 
ants or relatives, profoundly and stupidly 
ignorant of everything but their own pass- 
ing “migraines,” parasites to the social 
body, one wonders if these practical, dis- 
illusioned, modern women, in spite of - 
serious lapses, are not in the end of greater 
use to the community and to their friends. 

Whether trial marriages between boys 
and girls will ever be tolerated in this 
country as they are in Scandinavia is prob- 
lematic. Some people see in such ar- 
rangements an antidote for divorce, others 
a danger to the institution of matrimony. 
Certain it is, however, that this century 
is witnessing one of the most extraordinary 
and disturbing changes in the status of 
women that has so far taken place through- 
out the recorded history of man. 
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By ADELE SCHREIBER 
An Austrian by birth and daughter of a well-known medical 
practitioner and scientist, Frau Schreiber began her career in 
literature and feminist propaganda at the age of 25, when she 


went to live in Berlin. 
in the woman’s movement, 


Since then she has been a leading figure 
social welfare work and the cam- 


paign for better international understanding 


The personalities and work of the thirty-five women members 
of the Reichstag—Achievements in social legislation—Woman 
suffrage a success in Germany and a step toward a better future 


a fact that there are thirty-five 


women in the German Reichstag is 

not due to the greater intelligence of 
German women. English women, who 
have only three members of Parliament, 
are surely as clever as we are, nor is there 
any lack of women qualified to serve as 
legislators in England or in the United 
States, or in any other modern civilized 
country. The secret lies in the German 
election system. We were enfranchised, 
not because of a victory won by suffra- 
gists, for this movement, in which I have 
been working for twenty years, was still 
rather weak in 1918. The enfranchise- 
ment of women came as a result of the 
revolution following the military collapse. 
The first thing the provisional Govern- 
ment of those days did in order to hand 
over the full power to a regular Govern- 
ment, was to call for a National Assembly, 
which made our new Constitution. But 
without waiting for the enactment of the 
Constitution, the Provisional Government 
granted to men and women over 20 years 
old suffrage on equal terms. Thus, forty- 
one women were returned as members of 
the National Assembly. Since it is not easy 
to take away rights that have once been 
granted, adult suffrage was embodied in 
the Constitution. When the elections for 
the first regular Reichstag of the republic 
took place on the same basis of propor- 
tional representation in June, 1920, we 
had thirty-five women returned. 

Although the reactionary parties had 
been fighting women’s rights most vio- 
lently, laughing at suffragists and declar- 
ing that women in politics would ruin the 
family, endanger morality and bring about 


every possible evil, the very moment that 
women had votes, the same reactionaries 
tried to make the best of it. They made 
their most courteous bows, declared that 
they had always known what wonderful 
beings women were, that they needed their 
help, and kindly invited them to work for 
their candidates in the election campaign, 
and immediately placed women on their 
lists. Germany is blessed with no fewer 
than nine parties in Parliament, with about 
twenty-seven altogether turning up at elec- 
tion time. All the parties represented in 
the House have women among their mem- 
bers. Proportional representation is favor- 
able to women, and the only way of put- 
ting woman suffrage quickly into practice. 
It also makes an election campaign far 
less disagreeable, for there is nothing to be 
gained by attacking candidates personally. 
The list is elected, not the individual can- 
didates, and, therefore, opponents must 
fight the list. 

The thirty-five women in the Reichstag 
do not include many very striking per- 
sonalities. There are some original wo- 
men and some very deserving ones, but 
there is also a certain number of nobodies. 
On the whole, I should say that we are a 
dull lot. But it is not our fault. First of 
all, Germans as a whole are more thorough 
than amusing, and then whatever humor 
we may be endowed with has been almost 
killed by our sad situation. Our most bril- 
liant wits have become solemn. Day by da) 
they are acutely aware of the suffering: 
of the people, knowing that we strive. in 
vain to prevent starvation and to better 
economic conditiops. Our parliamentary 
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life seldom affords us an opportunity of 
laughing or even smiling. 

The right side of the House is occupied 
by the Nationalist Party, still believing in 
the blessings of monarchy and militarism. 
There you will see a small, plump, white- 
haired little matron, Frau Behm. (In Par- 
liament all women are called “Frau,” 
whether married or not.) Little Frau 
Behm, now over 60, began her career as a 
teacher, and is known to all under the 
name of “Mother Behm.” For twenty-five 
years she has devoted herself to the home 
workers, organizing many thousands of 
women in those badly paid, sweated indus- 
tries, pleading for better conditions, and 
finally securing the passage of a bill in- 
stituting various reforms. Another woman 
among the four who belong to the Nation- 
alist Party who is worth mentioning is 
Paula Miller. She, too, is nearly 60 years 
of age. Well educated and highly culti- 

vated, she has long been at the head of the 
Protestant Women’s Organization. Some 
years ago at a convention of the National 
Council of Women, I advocated woman 
suffrage, while Paula Miller opposed it in 
accordance with the attitude then adopted 
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by the Protestant Women’s Organization. 
When I met her in the House, after we 
had been elected, I said: “Here you are, a 
member of the Reichstag! Don’t you re- 
member our last fight on woman suf- 
frage?” “Well, you would not believe it,” 
she replied, “but I am still against it!” 
Yet she makes a good member of the 
Reichstag, and on several occasions has 
stood for ideals on which women are 
united even against the attitude of her own 
party. 


An ELEGANT WIT 


The German People’s Party, which 
should be called a conservative party. has 
three women members, two of whom, both 
teachers, are very much in earnest,-and one 
who is very amusing—Frau von Oheimb. 
She is often in revolt against her own 
party and takes her own line in voting. 
With no great training in public life be- 
fore her election, she does not lack com- 
mon sense and wit. The men like her as 
an elegant, well-dressed lady, who enter- 
tains in a most amiable way at her house, 
lives in a very fashionable style, and suc- 
cessfully manages her own big factories. 

The so-called Centre, or Catholic, Part; 
has always known how to adapt itself 
in time to inevitable development. Its 
workers are well trained, and so are its 
women parliamentarians, among whom 
should be mentioned Hedwig Dransfeld, 
the able leader of the Catholic Women’s 
Organization, who has been a teacher in a 
nuns convent for many years and who has 
recently visited the United States, and Frau 
Neuhaus, our oldest woman member of the 
Reichstag, who is nearly 70, and who has 
devoted most of her life to charity work, 
especially to the care of morally endan- 
ecred girls. 


A large number of our women poli- 
ticians come from the teaching profession, 
which was the first opened to women in 


Germany. There is, for example, Dr. Ger- 
trude Baumer of the Democratic Party, 
whose name is known in the United States 
as the former President of the National 
Council of Women, and a prominent fem- 
inist. She occupies an influential and re- 
sponsible post in the education department 
of the Ministry of the Interior. The other 
woman member of the Democratic Party, 
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Dr. Marie Elisabeth Liiders, equally well 
known in the feminist movement, is physi- 
cally the biggest woman in the House. In- 
tellectually also she is not small, for the 
men are rather afraid of her sharp, sar- 
castic criticisms. 


THE SociaL DEMOCRATS 


The largest party in the Reichstag is 
that of the Social Democrats, of which I 
am a member, because women who stand 
for progress and believe in the develop- 
ment of a democratic German Republic 
could hardly find another party more in 
accord with their ideals. The Social Dem- 
ocrats have prevented Germany from going 
to extremes. They constitute a party of or- 
der, opposed to violent measures, and 
strongly advocate education and evolution. 
Although many intellectuals have joined 
the party, the great majority of its mem- 
bers, including the women, come directly 
from the working class. Besides myself, 
there are just a few who have come from 
intellectual professions, for instance, Toni 
Pfilf, an able and clever woman, looking 
so original with her curly short hair and 
short-waisted gowns. The daughter of an 
officer, she was a teacher who was driven 
by the social misery she came across to 
take up the claims of the disinherited. 
Then there is the other Toni, Frau Sender, 
a good-looking little girl, with dark hair 
and eyes. She has done secretarial and 
editorial work. Though 34, she looks like 
25. But most of the other women among 
the Social Democrats have come from 
labor. This dark woman with the ener- 
getic face, Frau Juchaez, one of the leading 
labor women, was a domestic servant in 
her young days, and this lively, black- 
haired little woman, whom nobody would 
believe a grandmother, Frau Schilling, has 
earned not only her own living as a to- 
bacco worker, but also supported a large 
family of six children. Imagine what 
energy it needs to go on learning and read- 
ing under such circumstances, after only 
having visited a simple country school, to 
give night hours to instruction, while the 
daytime is absorbed by the threefold task 
of wage earning, motherhood and house- 
hold work. Some of our women have been 
clerks; some have worked at the sewing 
machine, the printing press, or the weav- 
ers frame. Many of them continue even 
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now their exhausting household work 
washing, cooking, and sewing for thei: 
families, besides sitting in Parliament 
Owing to the economic breakdown of Ger- 
many, the salary of a member of the 
Reichstag is so small that it is impossible 
to pay for household help. 

The Communists have only a smal! 
group of eleven in the Reichstag. Our 
Social Democracy, rejecting dictatorship 
and wishing progress to come by the de- 
cision of. majorities, stands for democratic 
government. Thus it is absolutely against 
Russian Bolshevism, which the Com- 
munists admire and support. 

Yet they speak as much as if they were 
400, but before an empty House! The 
group has only one head, and it is that of 
a woman—Clara Zetkin, a most striking 
personality. Whenever the small, asth- 
matic, white-haired littlke Woman begins to 
talk, she has the ear of the House, thougi 
her voice has become hoarse, and her 
praise of Russia as an earthly paradise is 
no longer believed. She speaks from a 
high level, and every word gives evidence 
of a good education. She also was a 
teacher, trained in Germany and at the 
University of Paris. 


SUFFRAGE A SUCCESS 


It has often been asked what is the spe- 
cial part played by the women in the 
Reichstag. The answer is that we aie 
working just as the men are. We have 
equal representation on all committees, but 
naturally we prefer to serve on those which 
need the special understanding of women 
and mothers. A number of the laws 
passed during recent years show the 
distinct co-operation of women, for ex- 
ample, our excellent new law to promote 
child welfare with its great improvements 
in regard to illegitimate children, our new 
laws for juvenile courts, the protection of 
motherhood, social hygiene and prostitu- 
tion. Women have stimulated and aided 
progress in all these questions, but please 
understand that they also fully share the 
responsibilities in the larger national and 
international issues. 


Woman suffrage has already been a 
success in Germany. It is some consolation 
to us at international meetings, where we 
mix with women of wealthier and happier 
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A group of German women who have initiated a 
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movement to uphold the sanctity of marriage 


and promote peace by love and kindness parading in Berlin 


countries, that notwithstanding our pov- 
erty and hardships, we have gone ahead in 
progressive legislation. At the pre-war in- 
ternational conventions, we German women 
had no public rights; now we not only 
have more women in the Reichstag than 
there are in any other national legislature, 
but we are no less strongly represented in 
the Diets of the different States and mu- 
nicipalities of Germany, and we can point 
to very good work in public administra- 
tion, scientific activity and the large sphere 
of social welfare. 

Women in all countries ought to work 
for international understanding against 
militarism, for real justice against oppres- 
sion of any kind. At the present moment, 
the women voters of America have a great 


task lying before them. It might become | 
the greatest deed in history, if they could 
induce their country to take the leadership 
in the reconstruction of Europe. Europe 
needs the support of other continents. Es- 
pecially in Germany, there is immense suf- 
fering among women and children. What 
an achievement if women could be the in- 
strument of a new peace! When I was in 
Rome for the last International Suffrage 
Convention (on whose board I have 
worked many years), the hope came té me 
that American women would not remain 
inactive, and that they, at least, will not 
say “never mind what is going on in Eu- 
rope.” I have firm belief in my sex. 
Women only need awakening. They are 
the great still unknown force of the future. 
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Author of ‘“‘The Story of the Typewriter, 1873-1923,” published 
by the Herkimer County (N. Y.) Historical Society 


The writing machine of today the invention of Christopher Latham Sholes 
—Far-reaching effect upon business life—The important social develop- 
ment brought about by helping women toward economic independence 


of the first practical writing ma- 

chines, which was-celebrated in Sep- 
tember of this year, commemorated a half 
cycle without a parallel in the history of 
human progress. It has been marked by 
an extraordinary expansion of the world’s 
commercial activities, typified in our own 
country by the evolution of the sky-scrap- 
ing office building. It has seen the com- 
plete remaking of our entire system of 
secondary education, with the commercial 
school as an essential, if not its principal, 
feature. It has drawn the whole world 
closer together by that simplest of all 
agencies, the greater facility of intercom- 
munication. Above all, it has wiinessed 
the triumph of that great social movement 
known as feminism in its principal phase, 
the economic emancipation of women 
through their universal participation in 
business life. 

The prominent identification of the 
typewriter with each and every one of 
these developments is obvious. In all 
human likelihood they would have been 
impossible without the typewriter. But to 
call them the product of the typewriter is 
hardly accurate, for this would be trans- 
posing the logical sequence of cause and 
effect. The writing machine, like every 
other mechanical labor-saving device of 
our day, is the outgrowth of human needs, 
and when the need becomes urgent the ma- 
chine is summoned through the creative ef- 
fort of human will. It is this simple fact 
which explains why the typewriter came 
when it did and why it could not have 
come before. Had it come earlier, it 
would have been still-born, even as the 
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art of printing was still-born in China, 
where it is said to have been invented age; 
before the days of Gutenberg. Consider- 
ing the important part which the type- 
writer has played in all these latter-day 
business and social developments, it is 
surprising how little has been printed con- 
cerning its history. Even the name of its 
inventor, Christopher Latham Sholes, is 
little known today in the great world of 
business, which is dependent upon his in- 
vention, and it is hardly better known to 
the millions of women who owe their eco- 
nomic independence to his efforts. Al- 
though the typewriter in its practical form 
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is only fifty years old, we must 
eo much further back in order 
to trace the genesis of the idea. 
The first man, so far as we 
know, who conceived the idea of 
mechanical writing was Henry 
Mill, an English engineer, who 
flourished in the reign of Queen 
Anne. But he left no record of 
his invention save a description 
of its purpose contained in a 
patent which was granted in the 
year 1714, but which never came 
to anything. 

The idea of recording thought 
at higher than ordinary writing 
speed is ages older than Henry 
Mill or any conception of me- 
chanical writing. Abbreviated 
writing, or shorthand, as we now 
call it, had its origin in antiquity. 
Marcus Tullius Tiro, a slave 
of Cicero, and afterward his secretary, in- 
vented a shorthand system which was 
widely used in ancient Rome, and the art 
in various forms was practiced through 
the Middle Ages and later times, until fi- 
nally perfected in the Mid-Victorian period 
by Isaac Pitman and others, who intro- 
duced the modern principle of phonog- 
raphy. The inventors of this art, unknown 
to themselves, were the real prophets and 
forerunners of the writing machine. The 
present-day partnership between the “ twin 
arts,” shorthand and typewriting, was a 
necessity arising out of the very nature of 
their relationship. Shorthand, even as 





Thurber’s machine, 1843 
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Shcles, Glidden and Soule Mahcine—Patent of July 14, 1868 


perfected by phonography, would have 
been restricted without the typewriter to a 
limited field of usefulness, and the writing 
machine, though in lesser degree, owes a 
similar obligation to shorthand. Thus it 
was that the first practical typewriter, 
when it made its appearance fifty years 
ago, found the way already prepared for 
its coming. 

In the effort to invent a practical writing 
machine, Henry Mill seems to have found 
no imitators for more than a hundred 
years, and it was not until the nineteenth 
century that men began to give serious 
thought to the problem of mechanical 
writing. The first American patent was 
taken out in 1829 by William 
A. Burt of Detroit, afterward 
better known as the inventor of 
the solar compass. Other pat- 
ents were granted to Xavier Pro- 
jean of Marseilles, France, in 
1833; to Charles Thurber of 
Worcester, Mass., in 1843; 
Pierre Foucault of Paris, in 
1849; Oliver T. Eddy of Ballti- 
more, in 1850; Alfred Ely Beach 
of New York, in 1856; Dr. Sam- 
uel W. Francis of New York, in 

857, and to nearly a dozen 
others during the following dec- 
ade. The germ of many of the 
ideas contained in modern writ- 
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ing machines is traceable to one or an- 
other of these early efforts, but not one 
of these inventors succeeded in achieving 
the successful complex. These early ma- 
chines could usually write, and some of 
them wrote surprisingly well, but, one and 
all, they were lacking in the prime es- 
sential, that of speed. The writing ma- 
chine did not enter the practical stage until 
a machine had been invented which far 
surpassed in swiftness of writing the utmost 
possibilities of the pen. 

The first practical typewriter was the 
creation of three men—Christopher La- 
tham Sholes, Carlos Glidden and Samuel 
W. Soule—who began their combined ef- 
forts in a little machine shop in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., in the Summer of the year 1867. 
Glidden had been working on a similar 
idea before his association with Sholes and 
Soule, and history gives him credit for 
suggesting the idea to his co-workers. Of 
the other two, Soule very soon dropped 
out of the enterprise. The central figure 
of this group was Sholes, a man of quite 
unusual character. A printer and news- 
paper editor by profession, he had long 


been prominent in the journalism and pol- 
itics of Wisconsin, and in the year 1867, 


when the typewriier enters the story, he 


inventor, 
ma- 


Miss Sholes, daughter of the 
writing on one of his experimental 
chines in 1872 


held office as Collector for the Port of 
Milwaukee. But Sholes, in his personal 
tastes and aptitudes, was anything but a 
politician. Rather he was a gentle dream- 
er, given to visions of human utopias, but 
with a natural mechanical bent which had 
caused him more than once before to di- 
gress into the field of practical invention. 
But throughout his life he was frankly and 
consistently indifferent to worldly riches, 
and the truth seems to be that his faith in 
his own invention was of so fragile a kind 
that it required constant stimulus from 
his colleagues. In one of his letters, writ- 
ten as late as the year 1872, he expresses 
the fear that the typewriter, “like any 
other novelty, will have its brief day and 
be thrown aside.” On the other hand, in 
describing his efforts to solve this or that 
mechanical problem, his letters are always 
enthusiastic, and it is in this fact that we 

find the real key to his achievement. 


Glidden’s confidence in the future of 
the typewriter was stronger, but the in- 
vincible courage which sustained the enter- 
prise was supplied by a 1es Densmore, 
who early in the year 1868 had purchased 
an interest in the new ceaaier His sus- 
taining faith was sorely needed, for it 
took the inventors nearly six years of con- 
stant effort, during which time from twen- 
ty-five to thirty experimental models were 
built, before the machine had reached that 
stage of development where Densmore 
deemed the time ripe to search for a man- 
ufacturer. With this end in view, Dens- 
more, early in 1873, visited the gun works 
of E. Remington & Sons at Ilion, Herkimer 
County, N. Y. Seemingly doubtful of his 
own powers of persuasion, he took along 
with him a friend, G. W. N. Yost, noted 
for his fluency of speech, to serve, as he 
expressed it, as “ Aaron to his Moses.” 
Philo Remington, the man whose interest 
they were seeking, was a manufacturer of 
experience, but those who knew him well 
have doubted whether he possessed that 
quality of imagination which would have 
enabled him to visualize, unassisted, the 
future of the writing machine. Fate, how- 
ever, had arranged matters favorably, for 
at the historic meeting he also had his 
* Aaron ” seated on his side of the council 
board. This man was Henry H. Benedict, 
who afterward became one of the founders 
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Sholes and Glidden machine, 1873. 


the historic typewriter contract 


of the commercial success of the type- 
writer. After the first meeting, which was 
devoted to careful examination of the in- 
ventor’s model, Philo Remington asked 
Benedict: “ What do you think of it?” 
Benedict replied: “ That machine is very 
crude, but there is an idea there that will 
revolutionize business. It is not necessary 
to tell these people that we are crazy over 
their invention, but I am afraid I am 
pretty nearly so.” Thus was the die cast, 
and the historic contract was signed a few 
days later—on March 1, 1873. Actual 
manufacture began Sept. 12 of the same 
year, from which date begins the history 
of the typewriter as a practical machine. 


Let no one assume, however, that a 
waiting world eagerly received the type- 
writer and that its advent was heralded in 
cable dispatches and newspaper headlines. 
The need for it was real enough, and, with 
the increase of all the world’s activities, 
had been steadily growing for many ycars. 
But in practical experience there is a wide 
gulf between the reality of a need, and the 
consciousness of this need, taking form in 
an active demand. Hence it was that the 
typewriter made its advent quietly, unob- 
trusively, with an indifferent world to face. 
The early years were discouraging, marked 
at best by slow progress. It was not the 
machine alone that was new; the verv idea 
it represented—that of clerical time and 
albor saving—was new to the world of 
fifty years ago. Under these conditions it 


This was the model 
shown by Densmore to the Remingtons which resulted in 
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is not surprising that people 
found the price of the new ma- 
chine a stumbling-block. It is 
even related that one of the 
early inventors strove in vain to 
build a machine that could be 
sold for $5—oblivious of the 
fact that the time-saving superi- 
ority of the typewriter over old 
methods might easily be worth 
that much for every day of its 
service. We of today, to whom 
the value of business time is a 
commonplace, may find it hard 
to conceive of a time when this 
fact was so little understood. 
Yet it is only by such contrasts 
that the spirit of our own 
times can be clearly revealed 
to us. 

The new machine naturally attracted at- 
tention of a sort. As a self-advertiser its 
advantages were obvious, but some of its 


The first commercial 


r typewriter—Model 
1 Remington, Shop No. 1 
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early users found this quality an actual 
embarrassment. Mark Twain, one of the 
earliest buyers, called the machine a 
“curiosity breeding little joker.” Others 
experienced unexpected reactions from 
thin-skinned persons who regarded “print- 
ed” letters, implying their inability to read 
pen writing, as a reflection on their edu- 
cation. Of trained operators there were 
none, and no systematized means for train- 
ing them, for the schools of shorthand and 
typewriting, as we know them today, were 
a later creation of the writing mechine. 
All these things came in time, but slowly, 
since it was necessary for the machine 
to create the conditions which would make 
possible the further extension of its use. 


On the mechanical side the typewriter 
lept pace with its slow but steady growth 
in popularity. The original machine of 
fifty years ago was enclosed in a metal 
case, the carriage return was operated by a 
foot treadle and it wrote capital letters 
only. In the appearance of the first type- 
\riter the sewing machine influence is 
plainly discernible. The first shift-key 
machine, writing both capitals and small 
letters, appeared in 1878, but the first ma- 
chine with automatic ribbon reverse did 
not come until 1896. Visible writing in 
some of its forms came early, but the 
front-stroke visible writers, the standard 
type of construction today, did not begin 
to find a market uniil the late nineties. 
Quiet, or noiseless, typewriting is so recent 
that it belongs to the present stage of type- 
writing development. The first decimal 
tabulating typewriter appeared in 1898, to 
he followed in due course by the adding 
typewriter and the complete accounting 
machine. Portable typewriters are another 
recent development, the first machine of 
ihis type to attain prominence dating from 


the year 1912. 


The collateral descendants of the crig- 
inal writing machine of fifty years ago 
are even more numerous. The Sholes and 
Glidden machine was more than the parent 
typewriter; it was the originator of the 
whole modern idea of clerical time and 
labor saving. 
idea are the adding machine, the duplicat- 
ing machine, the addressing machine, the 
folding and stamping machine, the cash 
register and every other mechanical ap- 


Among the children of this. 


Model 1 Remington, exhibited at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876 


pliance for the expediting of modern busi- 
ness. Some have even placed the linotype 
in the same line of descent, tracing the 
connection through James Ogilvie Cleph- 
ane, one of the intimates of Sholes who 
afterwards became just as closely identified 
with Ottmar Mergenthaler. Although this 
source of the idea cannot be verified, the 
writing machine influence is plainly evi- 
dent in some of the features of the modern 
typesetting machines. 

The outstanding present-day fact about 
the typewriter is its universality. It is 
used for every purpose—the portable ma- 
chines for personal writing, the standard 
machines for business writing, and the ac- 
counting machines for combined writing 
and adding, including every kind of form 
and statistical work. Extensively, the use 
of the typewriter is just as universal; how 
much so is little realized even in America, 
the land of its origin. The typewriter is 
in familiar use in every part of the earth, 
and it is estimated that not less than one 
hundred languages are typed today on 
the writing machine. Among these are 
many languages written in other than 
Roman characters and the typing of some 
of these languages, notably the Arabic 
group, presented problems which called 
for real inventive effort. At the present 
time only two important languages, Chinese 
and Japanese, remain outside the pale of 
the writing machine. Even in these coun- 









































tries, however, the machine has triumphed, 
for thousands of typewriters are used_to- 
day by native Chinese and Japanese houses, 
and this use is one of the principal influ- 
ences which is tending to make English the 
commercial language of the Far East. The 
schools of shorthand and typewriting have 
everywhere followed the typewriter, and 
their distribution today is about as uni- 
versal as the machine itself. Nothing can 
surpass in interest the average school of 
shorthand and typewriting in the Asiatic 
countries’ where native operators are 
trained in the “twin arts.” The linguistic 
venius of the Oriental is clearly illustrated 
by the fact that he is able to learn a for- 
eign language so thoroughly that the short- 
hand of that language is easily mastered. 


The influence of the typewriter on mod- 
ern business, and, broadly speaking, on 
modern life, is so many sided that it is not 
easily appraised.» That it has “freed the 
world from pen slavery,” that it has facil- 
itated the enormous growth of modern 
business, are facts so patent that they re- 
quire no emphasis. Less evident to many 
is the future of the typewriter in the realm 
of education, but the remarkable results 
attained in the primary and secondary ed- 
ucation of children in thousands of homes 
is a matter deserving consideration by 
teachers and pedagogues. But the most in- 
teresting phase of typewriter influence is 
on the social side, and in particular its 
identification with that great modern move- 
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ment known as feminism, since it has been 
the means by which the doors of business 
life have been opened to women. This 
fact is well known, but few indeed have 
considered its real importance in relation 
to the present and future of this great 
social development. The feminist move- 
ment has recently undergone some funda- 
mental changes. Formerly it centred 
around the attainment of the suffrage. 
Now it seems likely to adopt the broader 
slogan of “ equal rights.” Yet it is doubt- 
ful if any of the feminist leaders, past or 
present, have seen clearly the extent to 
which the economic factor has figured in 
all these strivings. It could easily be 
shown that economic independence was 
essential to the attainment of every other 
aim and object. Such independence could 
be obtained only in one way—through the 
free entrance of women into business life, 
and the opportunity for this entrance was 
provided by the writing machine. 

Needless to say, this development, like 
so many others, was unforeseen by its in- . 
ventors, but Sholes lived long enough to 
perceive it, and this knowledge formed 
the chief interest of his later years. In 
one of the last letters he ever wrote Sholes 
says: “ Whatever I may have felt in the 
early days of the value of the typewriter, 
it is obviously a blessing to mankind and 
especially to womankind. I am glad I 
had something to do with it. I builded 
wiser than I knew, and the world has the 
benefit of it.” 





INSULIN—SCIENCE’S NEW CURE 
FOR DIABETES 


By James A. ToBEY 


Washington Representative of the National Health Council 


The discovery of insulin an epoch in the history of medicine 
—Pancreatic extract now being manufactured on a wide scale 
revolutionizing the treatment of diabetes—-Its uses and limitations 


M EDICAL history has been made by 


the discovery and use of the sub- 
stance called insulin. For the 
first time a remedy has bee’ developed 
for the treatment of diabetes. In this ca- 
pacity insulin stands in the forefront of re- 
cent medical discoveries. Much has ap- 
peared in the- scientific journals concern- 
ing this new remedy and much has been 
written about it in the newspapers and 
magazines. Some of the latter material 
has been a trifle lurid and not all that 
has been written has been scientific. The 
gist of the whole insulin situation is con- 
tained in the excellent report of the Insulin 
Committee of the University of Toronto, 
which appeared in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association for June 23, 
1923. A summary of this report and ab- 
stracts of certain other technical articles, 
shorn of all the medical terminology which 
confuses the layman, is presented herewith 
in order to give an impartial statement re- 
garding this valuable addition to medical 
science. 

Diabetes is a disease caused by the in- 
ability of the body to utilize sufficiently 
certain necessary food substances, known 
as carbohydrates. These carbohydrates, of 
which the starch in potatoes is an example, 
circulate in the blood of persons having 
diabetes and are passed from the body in 
the urine in the form of sugar, thus being 
lost to the body as a necessary source of 
energy. The particular organ of the body 
which nature apparently intended to ac- 
complish the function of converting these 
carbohydrate foods into energy-making 
substances is a gland known as the pan- 
creas, which is situated near the stomach. 
Scattered through one end of it are groups 


, 


of cells which are called, after their dis- 
coverer, the “Islands of Langerhans.” Ii 
has been found by experiments on dogs 
that when these “islands” fail to do their 
duty, diabetes results. 

Although this fact has been known to 
physiologists for some time, it remained 
for Dr. Frederick G. Banting to evolve by 
experimentation, again ‘using dogs, a 
method whereby an extract could be pre- 


DR. F. G. BANTING 


The Canadian medical scientist who has 
discovered insulin as a cure for diabetes 
and to whom the Canadian Government 
has granted an annuity of $7,500 to enable 
him to carry on his research work 
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pared from the pancreatic glands of ani- 
mals for use in human beings. This he 
accomplished in 1921, working in collabo- 
ration with C. H. Best. The original ex- 
tract contained irritating substances. A 
purer essence was obtained with the assist- 
ance of J. B. Collin. The name “insulin” 
had previously been suggested by Sir E. 
Sharpey Shafer. 

Experiments were next conducted at clin- 
ics in Canada and the United States to test 
the efficiency of the remedy. It was found 
to give remarkable results. Arrangements 
were accordingly made to have it manufac- 
tured in quantity. For this purpose Dr. 
Banting took out patents in Canada and 
the United States, and requested the Board 
of Governors of the University of Toronto 
to accept them and administer them for the 
benefit of humanity. The university ap- 
pointed an Insulin Committee, which, in 
order that the remedy might be produced 
on a large scale, agreed to permii the Eli 
Lilly Company, a reputable manufacturer 
of biological products, to make insulin and 
distribute it at cost price. Large scale pro- 
duction has, accordingly, been carried on 
at high speed. 

Insulin is given to a diabetic patient by 
injection under the skin. It restores to the 
body the lost ability to change the carbo- 
hydrates into the chemicals necessary for 
vitality. It is especially useful in severe 
cases and allows the patient to enjoy a 
more palatable diet, and one that meets the 
requirements of the body at rest in bed. 
Insulin cannot, however, replace the die- 
tetic treatment. Before insulin was dis- 
covered the only known way to treat dia- 
betes was by a close attention to special 
dietary methods. In the mild forms of the 
disease a properly balanced diet is suffi- 
cient without the use of insulin. Where 
insulin is used, the diet must also be regu- 
lated and adapted to the dosage. The use 


of insulin, however, does not permit a 
patient to go out and eat everything he 
pleases. The results of its use are gener- 
ally favorable, and some patients have 
been able to resume their former occupa- 
tion after a month’s treatment. 

The administration of insulin requires 
considerable care, as overdosage is fol- 
lowed by serious symptoms demanding im- 
mediate attention. Indiscriminate use is a 
seurce of danger. The general practitioner 
can use the remedy, but it is necessary for 
him to spend some time in learning the 
diabetic diet and the technique of the use 
of the insulin. An intelligent patient may 
learn to use it and may also study his diet 
requirements by spending several weeks at 
a hospital under strict observation. He 
may later check up on his condition by 
frequent urine tests, and may also have 
blood sugar tests. * 

The advantages of insulin are, then, that 
it is the best and most effective known 
remedy for diabetes, that it is easily admin- 
istered, the patient himself frequently be- 
ing capable of doing it; that it allows use 
of a better diet; that it is available in 
quantity at a reasonable cost. 

The limitations are that it is not a cure, 
but a remedy or palliative; that it cannot 
and does not replace diet treatment; that 
it must be intelligently administered. 

There is only one insulin and it is called 
by that name, or “iletin” (Insulin-Lilly). 
No other preparations alleged to cure or 
relieve diabetes are worth anything, though 
several have been exploited. 

Insulin represents a dramatic addition to 
medical science. Though further studies 
on the cause of diabetes, its prevention, 
the origin of insulin, its production and 
action must be carried on, what has al- 
ready been accomplished is a_ notable 
achievement and a real contribution to 
human progress. 
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MONTHLY SURVEY OF WORLD EVENTS 


[Continued from Page 179] 


Congress of Sam B. Hill, Democrat, from 
the Spokane district of Washington by a 
close vote and the statement of Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania (Sept. 27) that 
he was not concerning himself about the 
Presidential nomination. It is as yet not 
clear whether Pinchot or any one else will 
attempt to form an opposition to the re- 
nomination of President Coolidge. No 
other New England or New York candi- 
date has appeared, and there seems no 
present crystallization around Hiram John- 
son of California, Robert La Follette of 
Wisconsin or William E. Borah of Idaho. 


Similar uncertainty prevails in the Demo- 


- cratic camp. 


In general foreign policy, the President 
and Secretary Hughes stand closely on the 
lines laid down during Harding’s Adminis- 
tration. The President holds to the same 
expectation of ultimate payment of the 
debts due from foreign countries to the 
United States. He also declines to take 
any responsibility for settling the question 
of the German reparations. Regarding the 
World Court there is no definite announce- 
ment, but Secretary Hughes holds open his 
plans for a world business commission to 
ascertain the ability of Germany to pay. 
The warm interest shown by the United 
States toward the sufferers by the Japanese 
earthquake has touched the heart of Japa- 
nese statesmen. 


PHILIPPINE ‘ISLANDS 


The greatest interruption of orderly gov- 
ernment since Sept. 16 is within the terri- 
tory ruled by our American Republic, in 
the Philippine Islands. The effort to drive 


Governor General Wood out of office 


is closely interwoven with the movement 
for independence, which is based on the 
Jones act of 1916, promising independence 


‘to the islands “as soon as a stable Gov- 


ernment is established therein.” As Gov- 
ernor General for a second time Wood 
has exercised ihe powers of his office, as 
stated in the Jones act, to reduce expenses, 
to cut down the public debt and to restore 
the impaired credit of the Insular Gov- 


ernment. When the members of the Philip- 
pines Commission resigned as a_ protest 
against Wood’s action, he remained stead- 
fast. 

In the last month the controversy has 
taken a new form through a test of 
strength made over the election of a mem- 
ber to the Philippine Senate. Quezon, 
long the popular leader, put forward Fer- 
nandez as the candidate of the “Indepen- 
dence Party.” The so-called “Demo- 
crats,” many of whom are in favor of 
ultimate independence, put up Sumulong. 
Contrary to expectation, Sumulong got 42 
per cent. of the large vote cast; which 
makes it clear that a considerable elemeni 
in the islands does not support the extreme 
independence leaders, 

Quezon insists that the veto of the Gov- 
ernor General, clearly defined in the Jones 
act, has no force; because not in accord- 
ance with the theory of the separation of 
powers. At last accounts the ultra-Fili- 
pinos threaten to ignore the Governor Gen- 
eral, and are dispatching a new envoy to 
the United States, hoping to arouse a pub- 
lic sentiment which shall result in turning 
the islands over to the Filipinos. Presi- 
dent Coolidge shows no disposition to with- 
draw support from General Wood, or to 
recommend immediate independence. It 
was reported on Oct. 13 that native revo- 
lutionary societies, numbering 250,000 
members, had amalgamated into one unit. 
that there was unrest in the Philippine 
constabulary, and that many Americans in 
Manila were apprehensive of an uprising. 


STATE AND LocaL AFFAIRS 


During the early Fall, when the Legisla- 
tures are not in session, little occurs in 
local or State Government that must be set 
down as part of our essential national his- 
tory. A difficulty has arisen in the new 
plan for utilizing the waters of the Colo- 
rado River because the State of Arizona 
has declined to ratify the joint State agree- 
ment and proposes a different plan, against 
which Colorado strongly protests. In In- 
diana Governor McCray has been under 
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fire on charges that he had borrowed 
money on personal security from the In- 
diana State Department. He declares that 
the loan was legal and has been repaid. 
Previous experiences in Illinois and else- 
where show the need of absolute peremp- 
tory laws against any public official mak- 
ing use of State funds for his benefit or 
that of his friends. 

An uproar was caused in New York City 
(Oct. 1) over the announcement that the 
total assessment on real estate had been 
raised from $10,000,000,000 to over $12,- 
000,000,000. Property owners at once pro- 
tested, and tenants were urged to resist the 
payment of rents which might make good 
ihe increase in taxes. 


MartTIAL LAw IN OKLAHOMA 


For the first time in many years a se- 
rious contest involving force has arisen 
within a State Government. The Governor 
and the members of the Legislature in Ok- 
lahoma have come almost to an armed con- 
test. The trouble came to a head about 
Sept. 16, when Governor Walton declared 
raartial law in parts of the State, particu- 
larly in Oklahoma City, where the City 
Government was superseded. The precise 
issue centred around the Governor’s brief 
that the Ku Klux Klan was endeavoring 
to get possession of the State Government, 
and that a majority of the members of the 
Legislature (not then in session) were 
members of the Ku Klux and would back 
it up. 

Under the Constitution, as it then stood, 
no special session of the Legislature could 
be called except by the Governor. The 
members, however, insisted that they had 
a right to summon themselves. This meant 
a superseding of the civil government, in- 
cluding the judiciary, by martial law, 
which has occasionally been resorted to 
in States as a part of the Governor’s power 
as Commander-in-Chief of the militia, and 
of his duty to see the laws executed. 

The result was scenes resembling those 
of the Brooks-Baxter war in 1876 in the 
neighboring State of Arkansas. Martial 
law was proclaimed for the whole State 
(Sept. 18), though not really made gen- 
eral, in protest against the “self-styled In- 
visible Empire.” On Sept. 26 a body of 


the members of the Legislature made their 
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appearance at the door of their legislative 
hall and retired when halted by a military 
officer without using force. In a special 
election, held on Oct. 9, the main issue was 
a pending referendum, authorizing the 
members of the Legislature to summon 
themselves without the authority of the 
Governor. 

The Siate was rent in twain, the Gover- 
nor insisting that the purpose of ‘the Ku 
Klux Klan was to impeach and disgrace 
him, so as to get control of the Govern- 
ment for the Klan’s own purposes. The 
legislators insisted that the Governor was 
trying to establish a personal and arbitrary 
government. 

The courts were appealed to by both 
sides, but contented themselves with nega- 
tive orders and injunctions, which _per- 
mitted the election to take place. The dis- 
puted amendment was carried by an over- 
whelming vote. Both parties were undoubt- 
edly influenced by the fear that if there 
should be any serious armed struggle, the 
Federal Government might intervene, as it 
did several times in Reconstruction times, * 
either on the call of one of the two parties 
to the strife, or on its own initiative, under 
the obligation to assure to every State “a 
republican form of government.” At this 
writing the Legislature was in special ses- 
sion convened by the Governor for the 
purpose of passing anti-Ku Kiux Kian 
laws, but the body took the initiative out 
of his hands and its first action was to 
take preliminary steps looking to his im- 
peachment. 


SociaL QUESTIONS 


Among the serious catastrophes of the 
year must be reckoned the fire which (Sept. 
17) destroyed a part of the City of Berke- 
ley, Cal., with a loss of about $10,000,000. 
No lives were lost. A recent report shows 
that more than 75,000 people in the United 
States were killed by accident within the 
last twelve months, a large number from 
motor accidents, due in scores of thousands 
of cases to reckless driving. 

Two Americans who occupied consider- 
able places in the minds of their country- 
men during the month were Mayor Hylan 
of New York, because of his severe illness, 
and Magnus Johnson, recently elected Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, who made speeches 
in various places and conferred with the 
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President. Among foreign visitors the most 
distinguished were Count Apponyi, a Hun- 
garian magnate, who arrived on Oct. 2, 
and Lloyd George, former British Prime 
Minister, who arrived on Oct. 5 and made 
a tour through the United States and Can- 
ada, with numerous informal addresses. 


The memory of a distinguished Ameri- 
can, James Oglethorpe, founder of the Col- 
ony of Georgia and long buried in Cran- 
ham, England, has been revived by the 
application to disinter his body and return 
it to Georgia, on the unusual grounds that 
he “was the first great anti-slavery advo- 
cate in America and the first prohibitionist 
in the United States.” 

The question of immigration remains 
perplexing. The race of steamers to be 
first to berth and land passengers in New 
York within the quota has been ended by 
an amicable agreement between the Immi- 
gration Department and the steamship lines 
by which steamers were to enter at inter- 
vals. The Ellis Island question, which was 
accentuated by the unfavorable report of 
Auckland Geddes, British Ambassador to 
the United States, is still unsettled. 


The Ku Klux Klan continues much in 
evidence in various parts of the country, 
extending as far as Maine and Florida. 
During the last month they have attempted 
to raise the “fiery cross” and have taken in 
members in Long Island and Massachu- 
setts. To demonstrate what it regards as 


its dominating position in the Southwest, 


the Klan arranged for a monster mobiliza- 
tion of members at Dallas, Texas, on Oct. 
24, that date to be “Klan Day” at the Texas 
State Fair. In New York the Klansmen are 
reported to ignore the recent State law re- 
quiring all societies of their general nature 
to file copies of their constitution and other 
documents and also rolls of membership. 
An organization which sets out to punish 
vice by vicious methods, which hides the 
identity of those engaged in acts of vio- 
lence and protects evildoers who act under 
its orders has no place in a country proud 
of its free Government. 


THE POPULATION 


In spite of all pretenses that there is no 
crime wave in the United States, the whole 
country is daily made aware of the pres- 
ence of fierce and desperate criminals. In 
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Kentucky, early in October, three convicts 
killed a guard in an attempt to escape and 
succeeded for several days in barricading 
themselves in the prison buildings. In 
Chicago Mayor Dever is relentlessly dis- 
ciplining the police who will not enforce 
the law, and has driven many of them out 
of the service. 


Liquor thefts, attacks on messengers car- 
rying money and hold-ups of trains are 
events of frequent occurrence. (Celebrated 
and sensational murder cases, for obvious 
reasons, are not included here.) Toward 
the end of September, a band of forty 
men near Philadelphia made an attack 
on a warehouse of a distillery, carrying 
of fifty barrels of liquor. The fre- 
quent hold-ups of paymasters and 
messengers carrying currency, even though 
there were armed guards in the same 
vehicle, by men who escape in automo- 
biles, shows that there is need for some 
kind of systematic restraint on fast run- 
ning in cities. The Philadelphia incident 
and the hold-up of a train near Redding, 
Cal., on Oct. 11, when members of the 
train crew were murdered and the mail car 
was looted, are additional evidences that 
some new system must be devised to meet 
what are practically the armed attacks of 
professional bandits. 

Excitement over the presence of profes- 
sional Communists who are driving their 
propaganda through the United States still 
continues. Samuel Gompers, head of the 
American Federation of Labor, warned the 
country on Oct. 1 that there was a syste- 
matic effort to poison the minds of the men 
in the labor unions. At the same time he 
insisted upon the reform of child labor 
and the breaking up of the Ku Klux Klan. 
At the convention of the American Federa- 
tion at Portland on Oct. 1-3 several known 
Communists were excluded. 


Economic AND POLITICAL ISSUES 


Several very serious economic questions 
are now disturbing the country, and are 
bound to come before Congress at its next 
session. The first of these is the continued 
distressed condition of the farmers in gen- 
eral and particularly of wheat farmers. 
Their troubles go back to the period im- 
mediately following the World War, when 
the demand for foodstuffs suddenly fell 
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off while the cost of the farmers’ purchases 
rose. The total export of food raised in 
the United States is probably not more 
than a tenth of the total output; but that 
tenth, through competition in the world 
market, helps to fix the selling price of 
the whole crop. President Coolidge recog- 
nizes the seriousness of the trouble and has 
discussed it with many callers. A Cabinet 
meeting was devoted to this subject on 
Sept. 18. 

Some aid to the farmer has been given 
by the special farm credit banks recently 
created by Congress. The attention of the 
farmers is called by political leaders, par- 
ticularly by the heads of the farm bloc, of 
whom the chief is Senator Capper, to the 
bad effect of the loss of buying power in 
Europe, combined with the competition of 
the increasing European crops. At the 
same time the farmer who raises products 
for the city markets is enraged at the mid- 
dleman’s large slice of the proceeds. 

Among the proposed remedies for the 
farmers’ condition is raising the duty on 
imported wheat from 30 cents to 45 cents a 
bushel. Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
suggested on Sept. 25 to cut down the 
freight rates on farm products about one- 
fourth. A third remedy lately laid before 
President Coolidge is to “stabilize” wheat, 
presumbly through cash bonuses or the fix- 
ing of a minimum price. It was announced 
on Oct. 2 that the President looks for a 
remedy under the present laws which he 
thinks may better the present situation 
without new legislation. 

Another serious issue is the “coal ques- 
tion,” which this season means practically 
the high price and short supply of hard 
coal, especially in the Eastern cities. A 
special coal commission, appointed by 
President Harding, under the Chairman- 
ship of John Hays Hammond, has recently 
made several reports. It held in that issued 
on Sept. 19 that “labor disturbances are 
the most serious obstacle to the super- 
abundant production of coal.” In its final 
report, issued on Oct. 3, the commission 
found that “the fundamental evil in the 
anthracite industry is that of monopoly.” 
Whatever the cause, it is a fact that 300,000 
orders for hard coal in New York City 
remained unfilled on Sept. 27. 

As there seemed no other way of settling 
the deadlock between operators and men, 
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President Coolidge designated Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania as a special Com- 
missioner, and he brought about a settle- 
ment on the basis of an increase of about 
20 per cent. in the miners’ wages. 

A third serious question is that of labor 
and the relations of labor to employers. 
The annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor at Portland, Ore., on 
Oct. 1-4 was very enthusiastic on the grow- 
ing power of organized labor. The princi- 
ple of national unions was strengthened by 
the pressmen’s strike in New York City, 
which lasted from Sept. 19 to 26. Prac- 
tically all the leading daily papers were 
held up by a strike of the local union 
against the express orders of the interna- 
tional union. The higher body canceled 
the charter of the lower and made direct 
terms with the publishers, under which 
nearly all the men returned to work, but 
only as members of the international union. 

A fourth question is that of prohibi- 
tion, or rather of its enforcement. In 
New York the repeal of the Mullan-Gage . 
law has weakened the efforts to suppress 
bootlegging and open saloon sale through 
Federal authority. The local police have, 
however, co-operated in the conflict. The 
recent New Jersey Republican Convention 
came out distinctly ‘on the dry side; and 
the Democratic Conveniion, though decid- 
edly wet, passed rather a neutral resolu- 
tion. President Coolidge openly expressed 
himself on Sept. 14 as being behind Pro- 
hibition Commissioner Haynes in his seiz- 
ures and prosecutions in the various parts 
of the country. Governor Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania, as the chief speaker in Washing- 
ton on Oct. 14 before the Citizenship 
Conference, called upon President Coolidge 
to take personal charge of the enforce- 
ment of national prohibition, as President 
Washington had taken charge of law en- 
forcement in the days of the Whisky Re- 
bellion in Pennsylvania. In his speech, 
which he read with deliberation, the Gov- 
ernor, who is making prohibition a lead- 
ing issue in Pennsylvania, handled the 
subject without mincing words. He de- 
clared that Federal officials were encour- 
aging the breaking of the law and that the 
Federal authorities were responsible for 
illegal liquor coming into the country, 
while some enforcement officials were act- 
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ing as graft collectors. Governor Pinchot 
suggested that the law could not be en- 
forced until the prohibition enforcement 
service was taken out of politics. 

A new industry has arisen in the sys- 
tematic robbing of bootleggers by organ- 
ized bandits, the victims being in no situa- 
tion to avail themselves of the protection 
of the law. Public sentiment is still di- 
vided in the States which had no pro- 
hibition laws before the enactment of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. A speaker at a 
convention of the Retail Druggists in Bos- 
ton on Sept. 26 called on the fifty thou- 
sand retailers in the country to “understand 
what to do when [they] vote for President 
again.” Governor Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania, on Oct. 2, set out to close 1,300 bars 
in Philadelphia by holding the owners of 
the real estate responsib'e for the breach 
of the law. The questi.n of maintaining 
the Volstead law is bound to come up in 
some form before Congress; but there is 
no evidence of a majority sufficient to 
weaken the present laws, or that either the 
Harding or Coolidge Administration has 
lost public support by an unyielding at- 
titude on the enforcement of the law. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The. Federal Government has been work- 
ing without much success on the problem 
of American shipping. Little progress has 


been made in disposing of the Government 
fleet of ships, which, according to the Ship- 
ping Board on Sept. 7, is now valued at 
$230,000,000, with additional property 
worth $170,000,000. The Lasker-Farley 
plan for setting up local corporations to 
take over and operate the ships was dashed 
by the official opinion of Attorney General 
Daugherty on Sept. 20 that such corpora- 
tions would be illegal. Nor has the rival 
plan of leasing ships to private owners met 
with success. 

The revaluation of railroad property, 
which has been going on since 1913, is 
being at last completed. The work has cost 
$67,000,000, according to a preliminary 
report of Sept. 15. No statement is made 
as to the total of the valuation, but it is 
intimated that it is about $12,000,000,000. 
In New England a fierce contest is in prog- 
ress between.a project for creating a New 
England system, which will include all or 
most of the lines east of New York State, 
and a rival plan for dividing the roads 
among two or, more central trunk lines, 
with no result as yet. The Baltimore & 
Ohio Road has countered the New York 
Central’s proposition for a new trunk line 
from New York to Chicago through Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania by suggesting that the 
line from Chicago to Western Pennsylvania 
be made a part of the Baltimore & Ohio 
system. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By Artuur Lyon Cross 
Hudson Professor of English History, University of Michigan 


problems which confront Great Brit- 

ain are: The occupation of the Ruhr, 
the Imperial Conference and the persistent 
unemployment. Since the two former are dealt 
with in.special articles, only the third need 
be considered here. It is most baffling in its 
extent, in the complexity of its causes and in the 
apparent hopelessness of any immediate solu- 
tion. On Sept. 20 there were 1,233,300 out of« 
work, and while this was nearly 300,000 less than 
at the beginning of the year, there is the gloomy 
prospect that the number may swell again to 
1,500,000. by Christmas. Even those in the re- 
ceipt of salaries or incomes are hard pressed ow- 
ing to the continued high cost of living and 
crushing taxes. Attempts to reduce wages, fol- 


\ T the present writing three outstanding 


lewing a slight drop in the index figures, have 
led to discontent and occasional strikes. Not 
long ago the Hull dockers sent a delegation to 
the Ministry of Labor to learn how the aver- 
ages were computed, and, without presuming to 
dispute the findings, insisted that the drop in 
prices had not reached the small shops, where 
most of the workers do their trading. 

The Bradford Chamber of Commerce recently 
indicated in a convincing manner the chief fac- 
tors contributing to the depression, namely, re- 
stricted markets due to the deplorable condition: 
in Europe, competition from Continental coun- 
tries where depreciated currency prevails, and 
the further disadvantage of dear labor at home, 
caused partly by still existing profiteering in 
foodstuffs, partly by a policy of ca’-canny based 
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on the mistaken idea that slacking results in 
more work for everybody. Sir Arthur Balfour 
(not to be confused with Lord Balfour) while 
stressing the latter cause, points out further that 
there are 750.000 more men in England than 
there were before the war, during which period 
emigration practically stopped. It is generally 
conceded that doles have tended to pauperize 
the recipients, and Mr. Clynes, among others, 
has urged that money be appropriated for re- 
pairing and rebuilding public works, arguing 
that one pound a week for productive results 
is better than ten shillings with nothing to show 
for the expenditures. As a matter of fact, in two 
months. some 2,000 schemes has been  sug- 
gested by local authorities requiring grants 
amounting to £21,000,000. The Cabinet Commit- 
tee on Unemployment has proposed loans of 50 
per cent., amounting to £10,000,000, for tram- 
ways, gas, water and other public works, whether 
undertaken by the local authorities or by private 
enterprise. At the same time, it is hinted that 
the railroads are “sitting on” £131,000,000 in the 
hope that prices may fall. Emigration has been 
proposed as another way out. The Empire Set- 
ilement act of 1922 was designed to this end, 
but up to July, 1923, only 25,918 had started 
overseas and out of £3,000,000 available for the 
current year only £119,534 had been spent in 
assisting emigrants. A serious difficulty lies in 
the fact that the dominions, while thinly peopled, 


want chiefly farmers, or potential farmers, pref- 
erably with capital. 


A deputation from the farmers of England, 
Scotland and Wales called on Premier Baldwin 
on Oct. 11 and told him that unless the Gov- 
ernment came to their assistance they would be 
forced to reduce greatly the acreage now under 
cultivation and thousands of laborers would have 
to be turned away. The Premier asked for fur- 
ther information before announcing the Govern- 
ment’s policy. 


The Trade Union Congress, which met at Plym- 
outh, Sept. 5 to 8, through their National Un- 
employed Workers, called on the Government to 
promote practical schemes of public utility as an 
alternative to payments for unemployment benefit 
and poor relief; however, they offered no con- 
struction projects of their own. With a member- 
ship nearly double that just before the war— 
4,369,000 in 1923, as against 2,230,000 in 1913— 
the unions have lost some 2,000,000 members in 
two years, a further striking evidence of hard 
Attempts to recruit their depleted ranks 
have led to unseemly wrangles on the part of 
rival organizations accusing each other of filch- 
ing members. The President of the congress, 
while asserting that capital had shown little 
change of heart during the recent fateful years, 
nevertheless maintained that arbitration and con- 
ciliation were better means than strikes for ¢e- 


times, 
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curing better conditions. The delegates demanded 
resumption of full diplomatic and trade relations 
with Russia, called for the intervention of the 
League of Nations in the conflict between Italy 
and Greece, and appealed to French and Belgian 
workers to oppose the policy of their respective 
Governments in the Ruhr. Although The Daily 
Herald has been run at a loss of about £100,000 
since it was taken over as the official organ of 
the Labor Party, the congress decided to con- 
tribute toward its support for at least three 
months. 


Late in August, after Reginald McKenna, for 
reasons of ill health, finally refused the post, 
Mr. Baldwin handed over the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer to Neville Chamberlain, who as 
Minister of Public Health has done much to im- 
prove the housing situation, notwithstanding the 
protest of the Trade Union Congress that the 
Government still failed to meet the needs of large 
numbers of working-class families or to protect 
them adequately against excessive rents, 


The death on Sept. 23 of Viscount Morley in 
his eighty-fifth year removes a notable veteran in 
the field of letters and politics. At the outbreak 
of the war, shrinking from what he regarded as 
a “heart-breaking setback to human progress,” he. 
resigned from the Cabinet; nevertheless, Mr. 
Asquith in his recent book on the “Genesis of 
the War” loyally refers to him as his first political 
mentor and ever a trusted friend. 


Rudyard Kipling was installed on Oct. 10 as 
Lord Rector of St. Andrews University, Scotland, 
in succession to Sir James Barrie, in the presence 
of a distinguished company, including his cousin, 
Premier Baldwin, upon whom a degree was con- 
ferred, and Lord Haig, who is Chancellor of the 
university. 

Details of the sale of Sir Edward Hulton’s 
newspaper interests to Lords Rothermere and 
Beaverbrook were published on Oct. 12. It was 
announced that The Daily Mail Trust, which was 
formed in September of last year, had bought 
the whole business of Sir Edward Hulton & Co. 
for £6,000,000, except The Evening Standard, in 
which it will hold only a 49 per cent. interest, 
Lord Beaverbrook having acquired the balance of 
51 per cent. The newspapers which thus passed 
under the control of Lord Rothermere include 
The London Daily Sketch, Illustrated Sunday 
Herald, Manchester Daily Dispatch, Manchester 
Evening Chronicle, Manchester Sunday Chronicle 
and The Empire News. 

The arrival on Oct. 5 of Mr. Lloyd George 
brings to America a visitor with a wizard’s gift 
of divining and influencing public opinion. The 
former Premier came out as the advocate 
of an Anglo-American entente cordiale in the 
interest of world peace in a newspaper inter 
view given Oct. 11 on his special train from 
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Toronto to Niagara Falls. 
war would have been fired, he said, if the world 
could be brought to understand that the United 
States and Great Britain were joined in a com- 
pact to ward off future wars. He did not ad- 
vecate an alliance, he explained, but an unwrit- 
ten pledge. In an address in Toronto the day 
before he had sounded the warning that the 
world had not seen the last war. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s departure from England 
at a critical stage, with the breach between the 
Independent and the National Liberals, has 
aroused some resentment among certain members 
of his party, particularly since their chief whip 
started about the same time for Czechoslovakia. 
The emergence of a group of British Fascisti, who 
on Sept. 19 sent a cordial message to Mussolini, 
adds a new element to the already complicated 
party situation. 


IRELAND 


HE Irish Free State elections held in 
twenty-six southern counties late in Au- 
gust passed off on the whole with commendable 
quietness and a gratifying absence of fraud. Out 
of 153 seats the Government secured sixty-three, 
the Republicans forty-four, the Independents 
sixteen, and the Labor and Farmer parties fif- 
teen each. Proportional voting probably ac- 
counts for the considerable number of Repub- 
licans returned. However, though a few have 
since been released, twenty-nine of their num- 
ber, including Eamon de Valera, were in jail, 
and it is predicted that if those at large should 
appear in the Dail Eireann it would split the 
party and drive the Independents, the Farmers 
and moderates in the Labor wing to the support 
of the Government. To forestall disorder mem- 
bers have been required to take the oath of al- 
iegiance in the clerk’s office before appearing 
on the floor of the House. 

On Sept 10 the Irish Free State was formally 
admitted to the League of Nations at Geneva, 
where the delegation headed by Mr. Cosgrave was 
unusually well received. 

Following the opening of the Dail on Sept. 19, 
Mr. Cosgrave was re-elected President of the 
Executive Council, whereupon he handed over 
the Ministry of Finance to Ernest Blythe, a 
Protestant Ulsterman of proved capacity. Res- 
olutely and hopefully the Government is grappling 
with economic and industrial measures to repair 
the devastation of a prolonged conflict. The 
land problem is still a thorny one, the farmers 
are complaining; but there is far less unemploy- 
ment than in England and the financial situation 
is far from bad. The leaders have shown an 
heroic, if ruthless, determination in the teeth of 
opposition from the most diverse elements, in- 
cluding genuine if fanatical idealists, young men 


The last shot in any - 


preferring strife to peaceful pursuits, and land- 
hungry folk bent on dismembering the remainder 
oi the great estates. The majority have long de- 
sired peace; but terrorism and centuries of 
chafing under an alien rule have kept many from 
rendering active support to the constituted au- 
thorities. The new Government seems to be 
gaining increasing favor among nearly all of Irish 
stock in other parts of the world. 


AUSTRALIA 


[4 the dominions there appears to be a con- 
tinued and perhaps growing demand for im- 
perial preference. Stanley Bruce, the Prime 
Minister of Australia, has announced that he was 
not going to the conference solely to demand 
tariffs; for the reason, however, that he thought 
that results could be secured in other ways: by a 
policy of preferring imperial products in buying 
and selling; by improved transportation and 
communication, and by adjustments of freight 
rates, 


On Aug. 28 the long delayed building of the 


new capital of Australia at Canberra was begun. 


SoutH AFRICA 
ENERAL SMUTS before his departure for 


the Imperial Conference declared at Pretoria 
that South Africa looked to the British for mar- 
kets closed in Europe from lack of capacity to 
buy and in the United States by customs barriers. 


The South African Prime Minister’s sojourn 
in England should be rendered somewhat 
easier by a sudden rift in the ranks of his 
opponents, He won the last election on the issue 
of separation from the empire by a combination 
ot the Unionists with Botha’s old South African 
party. During the session his precarious majority 
was seriously endangered when Colonel Cress- 
well, leader of the Labor Party, negotiated an 
alliance with the Nationalist, General Herzog, 
each agreeing not to oppose the other’s candi- 
dates at the next general election—on the con 
dition that the Republican issue would not be 
raised in the ensuing Parliament. But, on Sept. 
14, at a meeting of the Transvaal Nationalist 
Congress two Boer leaders declared that, al- 
though parliamentary action was temporarily 
precluded, “Republicanism was a sacred princi- 
ple of the Nationalists,” and that it was their 
duty energetically to propagate the idea through- 
out the country. This pronouncement has been 
vigorously denounced by Colonel Cresswell ani! 
by Mr. Barlow, one of the most doughty Labor 
leaders. Mr. Barlow even went so far as to 
say that the alliance had still to be ratified by 
the Labor Party Conference on Jan. 1, and that 
“it might be as well to advise Nationalists that 
the conference could just as well tear up the 
pact as endorse it.” 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


(¥ Sept. 12 the annexation of Southern Rho- 

desia as a self-governing colony was an- 
nounced. It will be recalled that since 1889 it has 
been under the control of the British South Africa 
Company, and that on Oct. 12, 1922,: on the 
basis of a referendum the voters decided, 8,774 
to 5,989, against incorporation in the Union of 
South Africa. On July 24 the outstanding 
claims of the company were settled and on Oct. 
1 the new Governor, Sir John Chancellor, pro- 
claimed responsible Government. 


INDIA 
By Apert Howe LYBYER 


HE Indian National Congress met at Delhi 
on Sept. 15 under the leadership of 
Messrs. Das, Patet and Mohammed Ali (lately 
released after two years’ 
political offenses). In line with the recommen- 
dation of Mr. Gandhi (who is still in prison), 
it was resolved that Indian Nationalists should 
propose candidates for the legislative Assembly 
and the Provincial Councils. The Swaraj (Home 


imprisonment for 


Rule) Party agreed to this only with the inten- * 


‘tion of obstructing legislation. In opposition to 
Gandhi’s wishes, a boycott of British goods was 
voted as a protest against the decision limiting 
the rights of Indians in Kenya Colony. A pro- 
posed declaration that complete independence be 
considered the goal of Indian action was voted 
down after much discussion. It was resolved 
to organize a scheme of “civil disobedience.” 
The congress was influenced strongly by the re- 
newed religious dissensions between Hindus and 
Moslems and between Sunnite and Shiite Mos- 
lems, which seriously threaten to disintegrate the 
Nationalist movement. 

The Indian Government, with a view to 
economy, has decided to locate the bulk of its 
offices continuously at Simla. The Viceroy dis- 
solved the legislative Assembly on Sept. 12, and 
ordered an election for December, the new As- 
sembly to meet at Delhi in January. 

The Under Secretary of State for India in 
London issued on Sept. 10 a memorandum on 
accounts and estimates. A deficit of $83,000,000 
in 1921-22 and one of $52,000,000 in 1922-23 is 
expected to be replaced by a surplus of $2,500,000 
in 1923-24. Army expenditures for the current 
year are to be reduced by $15,000,000. 

Tom Smith, Labor member of the British 
House of Commons, has published information to 
the effect that the coal mines of India in 1921 
employed 65,786 men, 42,000 women and 1,171 
children under 12 years of age. New laws pro- 
vide that after June 1, 1924, no children under 
13 shall be employed in mines, no adult shall 
work more than fifty-four hours in any one week, 


and the Government shall have power to regulate 
or to prohibit entirely the work of women under 
ground. Dividends of 30 to 50 per cent. are 
common in Indian mining companies, and twice 
as high a rate is sometimes reached. 

According to recent official reports, crimes of 
violence have increased greatly in Bengal and the 
Punjab, reaching a maximum in 1922. The rea- 
sons assigned are economic difficulties and po- 
litical agitation. It is proposed to strengthen the 
police forces. 


Ewing Galloway 


Char Minar, at Hyderabad, one of the 
most beautiful buildings of India. The 
four minarets are built over four arches 
at the intersection of four principal streets 
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CANADA 
By A.LBert BUSHNELL HAR? 


now there is little that is 
Parliament is not in 


Se Canada just 
exciting or unusual. 
session and several of the leading states- 
men are in attendance at London. ‘One inci- 
dent which stands out is the visit of the Prince 
of Wales to his farm property in Alberta. 
That the heir to the British throne should be 
a landowner is nothing new, but this, young 
man’s enjoyment of his own land in Canada is 
agreeably democratic and helps to cement the 
empire together. He sailed for England Oct. 
12. Everywhere he appeared he strengthened 
his popularity and won new hearts by his demo- 
cratic bearing and agreeable personality. 

The most important Canadian occurrence for 
the month is the Imperial Conference in Lon- 
con flanked by an Imperial Economic Confer- 
ence. Canada is placed in the limelight be- 
cause of its relation to the controversy with the 
United States over the suggestion of the exien- 
sion of our water boundary from the three-mile 
to twelve-mile limit. The Canadians are under- 
stood to look kindly upon such a step seaward. 

The Imperial Conference affects the United 


States indirectly, particularly the economic suc- 
gestions of a wider preference to British in:. 
ports in competition with American. Canada is 
also affected by the proposal to increase the 
duties on grain imported into the United States. 

Another interesting territorial question for 
Canada comes from the appeal of the remnan’s 
of the Six Nations of Iroquois now residing in 
Ontario to the League of Nations, asking that 
body to take jurisdiction of controversies with 
both Great Britain and the Dominion. The In. 
dians are neither “members of the League” nor 
“minorities” within acknowledged States; and 
Canada refuses to admit any jurisdiction in such 
a controversy. 

Trouble still exists over the Ontario provincial 
statute against betting which has been held by 
the Provincial Supreme Court to be beyond the 
authority of the Province. That the Dominion 
has acquired a status not very far removed 
from national sovereignty has been made clear 
by the recent going into effect of a direct com- 
mercial convention between France and Canada, 
by which Canada secures the benefit of the 
French minimum tariff on certain articles and 
France receives the privilege of the Canadian 
“intermediate” tariff. 


BRITISH IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


By Witt1am MacDona.p 


Former Professor of History, Brown University, and Former 
Associate Editor of The New York Nation 


HE seventh British Imperial Conference 
T opened at London on Oct. 1. The British 
Government was represented by Prime 
Minister Baldwin and other members of the Cabi- 
net; Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa by their Prime Ministers and other Gov- 
ernment officials; Newfoundland by its Premier; 
India by Viscount Peel, Secretary of State for 
India, together with British and Indian represen- 
tatives, and Ireland by President W. T. Cosgrave 
and Desmond Fitzgerald, Minister of External 
Affairs. The provisional agenda included as sub- 
jects for discussion the general position of the 
empire on the main issues of Imperial policy; 
present and future problems of foreign policy; 
naval, military and air defense; cable, wireless 
and mail services, and interimperial communica- 
tion by air, land and sea. It was expected that 
the sessions would continue for six or seven weeks. 
At the opening session Prime Minister Baldwin 
reviewed the question of reparations, the League 
of Nations, the war debt arrangement with the 
United States, the Washington Disarmament Con- 
ference, and the general political situation of 
Europe. The collapse of passive resistance in 
the Ruhr, he declared, had opened a new phase 
of the European situation in which the only hope 
of settlement lay in “the closest co-operation and 


complete confidence of the Allies in each other.” 
The action of the League of Nations in the dis- 
pute between Italy and Greece was warmly com- 
mended. The burden of the war debt to the 
United States was characterized as very heavy, 
amounting to 7d. in the pound on the income 
tax, but repayment of the debt was looked upon 
as “the only possible course consistent with the 
supreme standard of British credit,’ and as “an 
essential preliminary to the restoration of the 
normal economic life of the world.” The re- 
sults of the Washington conference “exceeded our 
most sanguine anticipations.” Great Britain, it 
was stated, would gladly co-operate with other 
Governments “in limiting the strength of air 
armaments on lines similar to the treaty of 
Washington in the case of the navy.” One of 
the remedies for the unemployment situation in 
Great Britain, where approximately 1,250,000 per- 
sons were out of work, Mr. Baldwin pointed cut, 
was the encouragement of imperial trade. “The 
economic condition of Europe makes it essential 
that we should turn our eyes elsewhere. ‘The 
resources of our empire are boundless, and the 
need for rapid development is clamant. I trust 
that we shall not separate before we have agreed 
upon the first steps to be taken to create, in the 
not too distant future, an ample supply of those 
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raw materials on which the trade of the world 
depends. Population necessarily follows such ex- 
tension, and that in its turn leads to the general 
expansion of business, from which alone can come 
improvement in the material condition of the 
people.” 

At the session on Oct. 2 General Smuts, Pre- 
mier of South Africa, characterized the British 
debt to the United States as a millstone hanging 
about the neck of Great Britain, and requiring 
for the discharge of the obligation a reconsid- 
eration of established policies. “The United 
States,” he declared, “has not only erected a 
high tariff wall, excluding our products, but also 
claims, and rightly claims, payment of her debt. 
This forces us to develop the British Empire to 
the utmost.” The African continent, he contin- 
ued, most of which belonged to Great Britain, 
was capable of producing almost everything 
necessary in the way of raw materials. W. 
L. Mackenzie King, the Canadian Premier, in- 
timated that immigration to Canada would be 
welcomed, regard being had, however, to Cana- 
dian industries and to the economic position of 
the country. 


On Oct. 5 Lord Curzon, in a_ three-hour 
speech, reviewed the course of foreign affairs 
since the last Imperial Conference held two 
years ago. The occupation of the Ruhr, he de- 
clared, had brought about the beginnings of the 
internal disruption in Germany which had all 
along been feared, and disruption was of por- 
tentous economic significance because “it means 
the ultimate disappearance of the debtor himself.” 
The next proposals should come from France, 
and they would be received and discussed in a 
friendly spirit. “Our position at Cologne in the 
occupied area gives us the right to be consulted 
in any local agreements that may be proposed,” 
he said, “and that position we have no intention 
to abandon. Our reparation claim, willing as we 
have been to pare it down in the interests of 
settlement, renders it impossible that any such 
settlement could be reached without our co- 
operation. Our stake in the economic recovery 
of Europe, which affects us as closely and in 
respects more so than the immediate 
neighbors of Germany, makes us long for the 
issue. We have already shown our willingness 
by unexampled concessions to contribute to i 


Lord Curzon defended the treaty of Lausanne 
as the best that could be obtained under the 
circumstances, but spoke severely of the “no- 
torious agreement” previously concluded at An- 
gora by M. Franklin-Bouillon. 

Only the portions of the speech relating to 
Germany and the Lausanne treaty were at first 
made public, but though secrecy surrounded the 
subsequent proceedings of the conference down 
to the time when this issue of the magazine 
went to press, sharp differences of opinion were 
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reported to have developed as to the course that 
should be pursued. General Smuts was under- 
stood to be in favor of a strong Iniperial policy 
in dealing with the reparations issue, and in 
this he was said to have the support of Premier 
Bruce of Australia. Mr. Mackenzie King, on the 
other hand, was reported as opposed to Imperial 
intervention in Europe, and a similar attitude 
was attributed to Premier Massey of New Zea- 
land. The scanty official reports of proceedings 
that were published gave no indication of a dis- 
position either to sever friendly relations with 
France or to wait indefinitely for further 
French proposals. A report of the Janina-Al- 
bania incident was given by Lord Curzon on 
Oct. 11, and Lord Robert Cecil spoke for the 
League of Nations. The conference, it was 
stated, was unanimous in supporting the League. 


IMPERIAL Economic CONFERENCE 


N Imperial Economic Conference, in the 
main identical in its membership with 
the political Imperial Conference, held its first 
session at London on Oct. 2. Sir Philip 
Lloyd Graeme, President of the Board of Trade, 
speaking on behalf of the British Government, 
pointed out that not only had British commerce 
to face the destruction of its best markets in 
Europe, but that when Europe had settled down 
its industrial capacity would be found to have 
increased as a result of the war, and competition 
with Great Britain would be intensified. He 
asked the conference to consider three classes of | 
questions; first, empire settlement, including the 
distribution of population, industrially and agri- 
culturally, throughout British territory; second, 
financial co-operation within the empire; and 
third, imperial preference. 


Regarding the second class of questions, the 
suggestion was made that a measure similar to 
the British Trade Facilities act, under which the 
Government guarantees capital issues for under- 
takings of different kinds, on condition that sup- 
plies and materials be drawn from England, 
might be adopted by the Dominions, and that 
population might be attracted by the encourage- 
ment thus given to industry. One of the most 
pressing needs, it was urged, was a sufficient 
supply of raw cotton, a product which large areas 
in the empire were capable of producing, but for 
which a large capital expenditure in providing 
irrigation and transport was necessary. 

Other matters which, Sir Philip stated, would 
come before the conference included the estab- 
lishment and control of services in Egypt and 
India, provisions for safeguarding overseas trade 
against discrimination by foreign countries, and 
the regulation of imports and exports of live 
stock. The creation of an advisory body to deal 
with economic or commercial questions that might 
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arise between Great Britain and the Dominions 
was also suggested. 

At its session on Oct. 4, the conference con- 
sidered the questions of mutual co-operation in 
the use of commercial, consular and diplomatic 
services; the removal of obstacles to the admission 
of commercial travelers’ samples; statistics of im- 
perial trade; imperial co-operation in regard to 
patents, designs and trade marks, and the customs 
valuation of goods. 

From the beginning of the conference the 
question of imperial preference in tariffs and 
other matters assumed the place of first im- 
portance. On Oct. 9 Sir Philip, on behalf of 
the Government, offered an increased preferen- 
tial tariff on dried and preserved fruits, sugar 
and tobacco. Dried fruits of empire origin 
were to be admitted free of duty; an import duty 
of 10s. 6d. per hundredweight was to be im- 
posed on dried fruits of foreign origin, in place 
of free admission as at present; while preserved 
fruits were to bear a duty on their sugar con- 
tent and an additional duty of 5s. per hundred- 
weight when imported from foreign countries. 
Further concessions were also proposed for the 
benefit of sugar and tobacco growers in the em- 
pire. 

The Parliamentary Under-Secretary of the 
Colonial Office, speaking on behalf of the Crown 
Colonies and Protectorates, pointed out that the 
proposed preference in regard to sugar would 
benefit particularly the British West Indies and 
Mauritius, which were unable to compete with 


American sugar because of the préference which 
the United States gives to sugar from Porto 
Rico. The Government proposals were accepted 
in principle by the representatives of all the 
dominions and colonies except India, the Indian 
representative expressing the opinion that India 
would co-operate as far as possible. The work- 
ing out of a detailed plan was entrusted to ex- 
perts. 

Proposals for British loans to lecal governing 
bedies and public utilities corporations in the 
empire, together with a guarantee of interest for 
a certain number of years, were laid before the 
Conference on Oct. 10. Sir Philip said that the 
Government was prepared to lend its credit in 
order to accelerate schemes for development of 
the smaller colonies but this would not apply in 
a general way to the larger dominions, as they 
were considered to have ample financial strength 
of their own. Preference to British goods in 
public coniracts was further discussed. Some 
opposition developed in the press and in the 
country, however, on the ground that the ex- 
extension of imperial preference involved an 
abandonment of free trade and called for the 
imposition of additional taxes. Mr. J. R. 
Clynes, one of the leaders of the Labor Parity 
opposition in the House of Commons, charac- 
terized the proposals as “commercially a blunder, 
politically a disaster.” It was further intimated 
that the proposals contravened the pledges given 
by Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Baldwin to the ef- 
fect that no protective duties would be laid upon 
food products. 


FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


By WituraM Stearns Davis 
Professor of History, University of Minnesota 


HE past month has been one of quiet satis- 
7. faction for France. The abandonment of 
“passive resistance” by the German Gov- 
ernment and the increasing signs that the Ger- 
man people have at last realized the absolute 
necessity of an understanding with their victors, 
seem to vindicate the hopes and political phi- 
losophy entertained in a thousand little communes 
from Dunkirk to Marseilles. The American ex- 
change rate for the franc remains down (6.09 1-4 
on Oct. 9), but the brightening economic feature 
of the republic in the eyes of international finance 
is shown by the rise of the French 7 1-2 per cent. 
external bonds from 85, their low quotation in 
the Bourse panics immediately after the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, to around 95 in October. 


The great fact is that while public men have 
been distracting the world with gloomy 
prophecies, the great masses of the French peo- 
ple, the same people who so marvelously restored 
their land after the calamities of the Hundred 


Years’ War, the Wars of Religion, the Revolution 
and the invasion of 1870-71, have been calmly at 
work again rehabilitating the country with that 
practical efficiency which has been their historic 
glory. For a random example, figures just re- 
leased indicate that there are now 1,325,000 more 
beef cattle in France than in 1918, over 1,200,000 
more swine, nearly 550,000 horses and about 
800,000 more sheep. This means that the same 
peasants who supplied the poilus who held Verdun 
and the Marne have returned faithfully to homely 
but very necessary tasks. France has of late been 
much freer from the industrial disturbances that 
impair production than any other large European 
country. In the first seven months of 1923 the 
deposits in the French savings banks increased 
by 260,000,000 francs. 

How far the French people really expect to he 
recouped for the reconstruction expenditures it is 
still somewhat hard to say, but even though the 
prospects of heavy payments from Germany are 
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still tied up with the general situation beyond the 
Rhine, there is not the least wavering in the 
French purpose. On Oct. 7 Premier Poincaré 
summed up the undoubted viewpoint of the great 
majority of his nation when he said at Ligny, “It 
matters not what men rule Germany, and it mat- 
ters not what kind of Government she has; we in- 
tend to rest upon our position, which is a clear 
demand for guarantees both for our security and 
for the full payment of reparations.” 

Almost at that same hour, former Premier 
Briand, whom Poincaré had forced out of office 
as being too lenient toward Germany, was speak- 
ing at Nantes, and calling upon all Frenchmen 
to stand with their Government in accomplishing 
its arduous task. Then he added what appa- 
rently has become the dominant sentiment of the 
country: “I consider security the most important 
question facing France today. Reparations, 
though also vital, must cede first place to secu- 
rity.” Until the French peasants can feel them- 
selves safe from another ruinous descent from 
Germany, it is becoming ever more abundantly 
manifest that Anglo-American financiers and 
statesmen will give them counsels of moderation 
in vain, while for the present Raymond Poincaré 
looms as apparently the most powerful single in- 
dividual in all Europe. 

On Sept. 15 was celebrated the fifth anniver- 
sary of the delivery of Hattonchatel, a tiny but 
famous fortress town in the St. Mihiel sector, by 
the American forces. At the same time official 
thanks were proffered for its restoration by its 
American “marraine” (godmother), Miss Belle 
Skinner of New York and Holyoke, Mass. By 
her generosity the town had been not merely 
rehabilitated, but provided: with a magnificent 
electrical pumping system, lifting an abundant 
water supply to this remarkable human settle- 
ment. Here for over two thousand years a con- 
siderable community has lived on the top of a 
500-foot hill, rising sheer above the plain, and 
has been heretofore dependent upon water la- 
boriously carried up from the valley below. 

Counselor Whitehouse of the American Em- 
bassy at Paris spoke on the bonds uniting Amer- 
ica and France, dwelling on the fact that if 
“comradeship in arms is vital and easy to re- 
member by song and story, the comradeship of 
peace, although more humdrum, is none the less 
essential if two peoples are to understand and 
like each other. Such comradeship we claim in 
behalf of our two countries.” Divergent policies 
there may sometimes be, but “when solid 
friendship and respect link two countries to- 
gether, temporary differences of opinion in poli- 
tics have little effect.” Premier Poincaré replied 
in appropriate terms, including a felicitous refer- 
ence to the American soldiers who had fallen in 
the gigantic battle of St. Mihiel. 

Apart from the Ruhr developments discussed 
dsewhere, politics have been quiescent with the 
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Chamber of Deputies enjoying a vacation. The 
multiplication of foreign Communists in Paris 
has forced the police to enforce with rigidity 
the regulations compelling aliens in that city 
te take out “cards of identity” and report to the 
local police commissariat any change of resi- 
dence. All foreigners in the Department of the 
Seine are now to be checked up and required 
to comply with the letter of the law. This is 
likely to cause some inconvenience to harmless 
sojourners, but Communists of all nationalities 
have a way of making disturbances far out of 
proportion to their numbers, and the measure . 
was deemed necessary to prevent future trouble. 

The recent controversy involving the Louvre 
and other museums as to forged works of art 
has led to the drafting of a drastic law to pro- 
tect all genuine art objects existing in France 
and to penalize severely the manufacturing of 
spurious specimens. The proposed law to be 
laid before the returning Chamber of Deputies 
undertakes to put commerce in art objects on 
the same footing as other commerce, to punish 
“faking” in all forms, and also to forbid “resto- 
rations” (a fertile abuse)’ except with official 
permission. 

On Sept. 15 Edouard Herrit, the Mayor of 
Lyuns, arrived in New York on a commercial 
mission to America to try to persuade our manu- 
facturers of silks to exhibit their goods at the 
great Lyons silk fair. M. Herriot declined to 
discuss detailed politics, but in general he took 
a far more reassuring view of the European sit- 
uation than many American and British men 
of affairs. He declared that French crops were 
prosperous and that the nation could be fed with- 
out grain importations; also that France was 
free from any serious problem of unemployment. 

The French Air Service is justly proud of the 
great voyage of its huge dirigible Dixmude, 
which on Sept. 30 ended an uninterrupted trip 
of 4,500 miles, accomplished in 118 hours and 
41 minutes. The trip took it from France 
southward far down into the Desert of Sahara, 
then back via Sicily and Corsica and northward 


to Paris, where it landed without mishap 
at its regular headquarters near Marseilles. 
American officers declared that this was as- 


suredly a record. The Dixmude’s voyage in a 
straight line would have carried it to St. Louis, 
Mo. Feats like this prove the French Air Ser- 
vice to be an important factor in preserving the 


peace of Europe against. another general up- 
heaval. 


BELGIUM 
ee in September Belgium rejoiced in com- 


pleting a satisfactory pact with Britain as 
to the boundaries of the disputed Ruanda-Urundji 
territory in the former German East Africa. The 
matter has given great difficulty to the diplomats 
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since Germany surrendered the region according 
to the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. In 1919 
the whole vast country was divided between Tan- 
ganyika territory, which became a British man- 
date, and Ruanda-Urundi, which was mandated to 
Belgium. Unfortunately the overhasty boundary 
makers put a premium on trouble by drawing 
their line directly through the lands of the native 
Sultan of Ruanda, creating a local situation 
which speedily became impossible. His Majesty 
Sultan Musinga could not be expected to serve 
two European suzerains happily, and with con- 
siderable magnanimity the British negotiators gave 
way. The dominions of King George V. are thus 
nominally lessened by some 2,100 square miles. 

It does not detract from the credit due Britain 
for her generosity regarding this concession to 
reflect that the Ruhr situation makes it exceed- 
ingly desirable for Downing Street to strengthen 
its friendship with Brussels. One of the heaviest 
blows to the efforts of the Baldwin Ministry to 
get the French out of the Ruhr has been the 
marked tendency of King Albert’s Ministers to 
feel that so far Paris has out-argued London. 
Belgium has tried hard to mediate between its 
two great allies, for both of which she has very 
high consideration, The Belgian case is one that 
permits sympathy with the positions alike of 
France and of Britain. Foreign Minister Jaspar 
not long ago summed up the situation admirably 
in a public address, saying that Belgium ought 
to be the pivot to reconcile the two viewpoints, 
becauuse “like France, Belgium is in sore need 
of reparations; like England she is dependent on 
her exports, and must restore her markets abroad. 
The part to be played by the Belgian people is 
thus clearly defined.” 


Very recently, however, Emile Cammaerts has 
written: “If Belgians do not share the blind con- 
fidence expressed in certain British quarters con- 
cerning the Germany of tomorrow, neither do they 
share the anxieties expressed in the same quar- 
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ters with regard to the France of today.” Very 
reluctantly last January Belgium saw the Paris 
conference break up, with France and Britain 
drifting apart and Belgium herself forced to 
choose between the British proposals, which did 
not seem to guarantee any real payments by Ger- 
many, and the French proposals, which, whatever 
their bluntness, did promise a real effort to get 
something out of Germany. When this test came 
all the Belgian parties, except the majority of the 
Socialists, sustained the Government in siding 
with France. Today Belgium is marching with 
France; not with implicit obedience, to be sure, 
and not without fear lest she become the very 
inferior partner in a strictly dual alliance, and 
lest, to quote Cammaerts again, “Belgium may 
be drawn into the orbit of France and not suc- 
ceed in maintaining an independent attitude with 
regard to the European problems in which she is 
involved.” 

For all that, Belgium seems to be sustaining 
France in her present controversies. This fact 
is a major item in the present dominant position 
of the Third Republic in Europe. The French 
appreciate the situation, and Paris apparently is 
treating Brussels with the greatest consideration. 

Great public interest was aroused by the James 
Gordon Bennett balloon races which started from 
Brussels on Sept. 23. The races began amid ter- 
rific gusts of winds and driving rain. Of the 
seventeen balloons entered no less than six were 
forced down and damaged or destroyed, and five 
pilots or aids perished. Among the victims were 
Lieutenants Olmsted and Shoptaw, who were 
killed when the United States Army balloon S-6 
was destroyed by lightning. Another American 
balloon, the United States Navy A-6699, made a 
safe landing in Holland. The race was reported 
as won by a Belgian Demuyter, whose “Belgica” 
came down in Sweden at a distance of about 600 
miles. Demuyter is an aeronaut of many laurels, 
having already won the Bennett Cup in 1922 with 
a flight of no less than 800 miles. 


GERMANY 


By Witiram R. SHEPHERD 
Professor of History at Columbia University 


FFORTS of the Administration of Chan- 
cellor Stresemann, resting upon a four- 
party coalition of People’s Party, Centrists, 

Democrats and Socialists, to carry through the 
Reichstag a plan of action that would endow 
the Ministry with extraordinary powers encoun- 
tered resistance from the Extreme Right and 
Left sufficient to prevent its enactment into law. 
The internal situation of the country, torn by 
political dissension and overwhelmed with eco- 
nomic distress, was made all the more _pre- 
carious because of the abandonment of passive 


resistance in the Ruhr. Measures of an extra- 
constitutional nature, however, sanctioned by the 
national Legislature and concentrating authority 
in a form that would free it from partisan influ- 
ence, seemed imperative, if actual dictatorship or 
civil war were to be avoided. The great peril 
to the maintenance of German unity and _ sta- 
bility lay in the agitation of Nationalists and 
Communists—the one centred in Bavaria and the 
other in the large industrial districts, especially 
in Saxony, where the Minister President was 
known to have communistic leanings. 
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As soon as the news that the Government at 
Berlin had decided to abandon resistance in the 
Ruhr reached Munich, the Bavarian Ministry on 
Sept. 26 appointed Dr. Gustav von Kahr, a for- 
mer Premier, General: Commissioner of State, 
and placed him in supreme charge of public 
affairs.. Apparently the action was taken with 
the immediate object of blocking a scheme of 
Adolph Hitler and his gray-shirted followers to 
seize control and start a revolution for the over- 
throw of the republic and a renewal df the 
struggle with France. Whatever the motive, the 
procedure amounted practically to an ignoring 
of the authorities at Berlin. Upon the advice of 
the Cabinet, hastily summoned to a midnight 
conference, President Ebert proclaimed forthwith 
a “state of emergency” throughout the country 
and entrusted what was virtually dictatorial 
power to Dr. Otto Gessler, the Minister of De- 
fense. For the preservation of order he was to act, 
so far’as possible, through civil commissioners. 
An officer of the Reichswehr, or national army, 
was then directed to co-operate with Dr. von 
Kahr at Munich, and the tension between Ba- 
varia and Berlin subsided. 

Placing the country under a modified form of 
martial law had much wider implications than 
the suppression of attempts at disturbing the 
public peace which were certain to follow an 
announcement of yielding to France. It served, 
not only to supersede the separate action of 
Bavaria by an assertion of the authority of the 
central Government, but to call the attention of 
the world to the critical condition of Germany; 
otherwise a coalition administration in which 
socialistic influence was strong would never have 
consented to a measure of so drastic a charac- 
ter. The result was that only one monarchist 
outbreak occurred. At Kiistrin, a half-dismantled 
fortress not far from Berlin, a few hundred 
malcontents tried to storm the arsenal, but were 
readily repulsed. 

Though public order was not seriously men- 
aced by political agitation, signs began to mul- 
tiply, early in October, that the Stresemann Cab- 
inet was tottering. Nationalists and Communists 
in the Reichstag resented their exclusion from 
the Coalition by constant attacks. These might 
have been repelled without great difficulty, had 
not the precipitous fall of the mark, the soaring 


of prices, the dislocation of business, increase in 
unemployment and the prospect of a Winter of 
cold and hunger brought on a degree of popular 
unrest which had in some way to be restrained. 
Big business, represented by Hugo Stinnes and 
other industrial magnates, kept up through the 
People’s Party, of which the Chancellor himself 
was a member, a steady pressure upon Dr. 
Stresemann to admit Nationalists into the coali- 
tion, oust Dr. Hilferding, the Socialist Minister 


of Finance, along with his ultra-radical program 
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of taxation and currency reform, and provide 
for an abolition of the eight-hour working day. 
The Socialists, on their part, joined the Com- 
munists in a demand for restoration of consti- 
tutional guarantees. Unable to hold out against 
such odds, after two members representing the 
People’s Party and the Centrists had withdrawn, 
on Oct. 3 the entire Cabinet resigned. 


Since no one other than Dr. Stresemann seemed 
capable of constructing a Ministry and staving 
off a possible dictatorship, the President turned 
over the task to him again, at the very time 
that Stinnes and his coadjutors were conferring 
with General Degoutte, commander of the 
French army in the Ruhr, about the possibility 
of the Germans resuming work there. Even- 
tually the Chancellor succeeded in restoring the 
Coalition Cabinet substantially intact, except for 
the elimination of the Socialist Minister of 
Finance and his replacement by a Centrist. 


Even with this change the task of the Chan- 
cellor was one of terr:fying proportions. Depend- 
ent upon the good graces of party groups of the 
middle contending with extremists of Right and 
Left, he was expected to help solve an internal 
problem that would tax the resources of the ablest 
of statesmen, and in addition handle adequately 
an international situation of unprecedented com- 
plexity. The program that he had before him 
was to mobilize the entire strength of the na- 
tion in property and man power. In order to 
bring about Germany’s rehabilitation, he had to 
promote measures levying heavy taxation upon 
real values which would yield a suff cient rev- 
enue, and carry into effect a monetary reform 
that would assure a stable currency. On the 
other hand, he had to provide for rigid economy 
in public expenditure, including a sharp reduc- 
tion in the number of Government employes, 
and for an increase in production by doing away 
with the eight-hour regulation. If he tried to 
put through the first part of the program he 
would alienate the large industrial interests, and 
if the second, he would lose the support of the 
Sccialists. 

The means by which the Chancellor proposed 
to make his policy effective depended upon the 
success he might have in securing from the 
Reichstag the enactment of a law amending the 
Constitution, which would save the Cabinet from 
the risk of partisan interference, while reserving 
to the legislative body itself a certain amount 
of ultimate control. A bill for this purpose was 
approved by the National Economic Council on 
Oct. 8, with the Bavarian members dissenting. 
It authorized the Government to decree financial, 
economic and social measures that it might deem 
essential and urgent. These were not to extend, 
however, to the regulation of working overtime, 
the limitation of pensions and the grant of aids 
and doles. The ordinance also was to be rev- 
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On Oct. 13 the Reichstag passed the constitu- 
tional amendment conferring “extraordinary pow- 
ers” on the Stresemann Government, thereby sus- 
pending constitutional rights and liberties. The 
vote was 316 to 24, with 7 blank ballots. The 
amendment was opposed by Bavarians and Com- 
munists. Hugo Stinnes voted in its favor. 

As the relentless grip of the French tightened 
on the industrial throat of Germany in the Ruhr, 
the Reichsbank kept its presses busy issuing 
notes in ever higher denominations until the 
amount of paper in circulation and of the Govern- 
ment’s floating debt reached the most fantastic 
of figures, ranging up into the quadrillions and 
quintillions. Then, since the amount turned out 
was still insufficient to meet the corresponding 
rise in prices, it was supplemented by the print- 
ing of money by cities, railways and private cor- 
porations. 

So high were the prices that the ordinary ne- 
cessities of life became practically unobtainable 
for increasing masses of the population. Food 
riots in various cities and raids upon neighboring 
farms were the consequence. Disorders began 
the evening of Oct. 1 at Solingen, in British oc- 
cupied territory, and the next day the casualty 
list was reported as totaling eleven dead, includ- 
ing the Commissary of Police, and_ thirty-five 
wounded. Many stores were pillaged. At Hoechst, 
where 2,000 unemployed besieged the City Hall, 
the police fired on the crowd, killing one and 
wounding ten others. Rioting and attempted 
plundering also developed serious proportions at 
Cologne. Large numbers of people were reported 
to be crossing the border from Bavaria into Aus- 
tria to escape to more tolerable conditions. <A 
report that the British Government was ready to 
conclude a special agreement with Germany for 
the resumption of work in the British zone of 
occupation had not been confirmed when this 
issue of the magazine went to press. 

As the price of goods reached a point where 
purchase was no longer possible, the manufacture 
of them for domestic consumption was curtailed, 
and great numbers of persons were thrown out 
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of work. Many of the German factory owners 
nevertheless continued to utilize their balances 
abroad in buying large quantities of raw material! 
and found an export market for their wares. 

Considerable interest attached to figures of 
German imports from the United States for the 
eight months of this year ending with August 
showing that Germany bought from us 549,644 
bales of cotton, valued at $72,000,000, or 15 per 
cent. more than England’s purchases in the same 
period. In copper also Germany was our best 
customer, taking 108,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$17,000,000. 

The new treaty of amity and commerce be- 
tween America and Germany will be negotiated 
in the United States, according to officials of the 
State Department. 


AUSTRIA 


[s contradistinction to the plight of its north- 
ern neighbor, Austria showed slow _ but 
steady signs of recovery. Thanks to the loan 
acquired through the agency of the League 
of Nations, the currency of the country has be- 
come stabilized and progress has been made to- 
ward balancing the budget. 


It was officially confirmed in Vienna on Oct. 
11 that Chancellor Seipel had arranged to meet 
Chancellor Stresemann at a frontier station within 
the next few days for a conference at the request 
of the German Chancellor. Stresemann’s purpose, 
it was said, was to obtain the Austrian Chan- 
cellor’s opinion on the advisability of appealing to 
the League of Nations for a foreign loan and to 
obtain counsel on the problem of organization of 
securities, 


The amount of control exercised by the League 
over the expenditures of the Austrian Govern- 
ment has figured prominently in the campaign 
preceding the elections to the National Assembly. 
The Social Democrats opposed its continuance in 
the present form. Another source of complaint 
against the Clerical (Christian Socialist) Party 
in power is its expressed determination to abolish 
the existing restrictions upon house rent. 


THE RUHR 


By Witit1am MacDonaLp 


SEMI-OFFICIAL statement issued on Sept. 
A 14 at Berlin, dealing with the cost of pas- 
sive resistance in the Ruhr, placed the 
number of deaths at 120, not including ten death 
sentences imposed by courts-martial. Five persons 


had been sentenced to imprisonment for life, 
and other prison sentences aggregating 1,500 
years had been imposed; 209 school buildings 


had been requisitioned for military purposes: 173 
newspapers had been suspended, and 145,000 per- 
sons had been ousted from their homes, 131,000 
of that number having been also expelled from the 
occupied territory. Paper marks to the amount 
of one quadrillion 632 trillion had been seized, 
together with 111,000 French francs. The coal, 
coke and briquettes shipped from the occupied 
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French military commanders inspecting one of the cokeries in the Ruhr 


area by the Belgian and French authorities, the 
statement declared, aggregated 2,375,000 tons. as 
against 11,460,000 tons of fuel delivered by Ger- 
many on reparations account during the corre- 
sponding period in 1922. 

From the middle of September the abandon- 
ment of passive resistance was increasingly fore- 
shadowed. A new offer of the German Gov- 
ernment through the Belgian Minister at Berlin 
on Sept. 18, stipulated as a condition the release 
of prisoners and the return of exiles, but sug- 
vested a willingness to increase the offer of 
30,000,000 gold marks proposed by the Cuno Gov- 
ernment in June, with a mortgage upon German 
industries as a guaranty of payment. The: neces- 
sity of restoring normal economic conditions in 
the Ruhr, together with free traffic with un- 
occupied Germany, was unofficially emphasized. 
\ conference between Premier Baldwin and M. 
Poincaré at Paris on Sept. 19, was officially 
stated to have concerned itself only with the 
establishment of a “common agreement of views.” 

In a conference with the Prime Ministers of 
the States on Sept. 21, Chancellor Stresemann 
declared that passive resistance was costing 8,000,- 
(00,000 marks a week, and it was agreed that 
hassive resistance must be given up “in a manner 


consonant with the dignity and honor of the Ger- 
man nation.” The decision was confirmed at a 
conference with party leaders, the National Party 
representatives, however, urging a continuance of 
resistance “with stronger means,” while the Com- 
munists opposed a surrender to either French or 
German capitalism. A report that the National 
Party would make surrender in the Ruhr the 
occasion for defying the Government led to a 
consideration of military preparations by Presi- 
dent Ebert and the Cabinet. 

Premier Poincaré, in speeches at Toul and 
Bois-de-Prétre on Sept. 23, insisted that the pres- 
ent crisis had suspended but not destroyed the 
ability of Germany to pay, and that Germany 
“must meet her just obligations.” “We accept 
no conditions,” declared M. Poincaré. “We hold 
to our public declarations. We have nothing to 
zdd to and nothing to subtract from them.” 

The next day, following a conference with 300 
representatives of political parties, labor organiza- 
tions, industrialists, municipal organizations and 
local and Government officials in the Ruhr and 
the Rhineland, Chancellor Stresemann announced 
that the Government had decided upon the im- 
mediate and unconditional abandonment of pas- 
sive resistance, and had ordered work in all lines 
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to be resumed. The delegates of the National 
Party, though concurring in the decision, opposed 
formal negotiations with the French or a signed 
capitulation. A proclamation announcing the 
surrender was issued by President Ebert on Sept. 
26, and on the same day 600 German postal 
employes returned to work at Wiesbaden. A 
general strike of 6,000 miners in the Gelsenkir- 
chen, Recklinghausen and Wanne districts on the 
27th as a protest against the Government de- 
cision continued for only twenty-four hours, the 
union leaders then advising the strikers to re- 
sume work. Telephone and telegraph service at 
Mayence was resumed, and the Diisseldorf branch 
of the Reichsbank offered to pay 15,000 French 
francs (in marks) daily toward the expenses of 
occupation. On the same day the Entente Am- 
bassadors were informed that passive resistance 
had been given up, and the Minister for the 
occupied territory, Herr Fuchs, was directed to 
take the measures necessary to give effect to the 
decision. 

The rioting at Diisseldorf on Sunday, Sept. 
30, an account of which is given elsewhere in 
this issue, though due primarily to the agitation 
for a separate Rhineland State, was also indi- 
cative of the excited condition of public opinion. 
Premier Poincaré, speaking at Bois d’Ailly the 
same day, called for a resumption of work in the 


Ruhr, insisting that otherwise the withdrawal of 
passive resistance was meaningless; and on the 


following day, at Bar-le-Duc, he warned the 
French public against premature rejoicing. The 
action of eighty out of eighty-six departmental 
general councils in France approving M. Poin- 
caré’s policy was regarded by the French press 
as evidence of official political support. 

On Oct. 2 it was reported that France was 
preparing to test the sincerity of the German 
Government’s action by demanding a resumption 
of deliveries of goods on reparations account 
under the Weisbaden agreement of 1921. Diissel- 
dorf, Essen, Dortmund, Witten, Hoerde and 
Bochum presently agreed to furnish their quotas 
of the expenses of the armies of occupation; 
miners were reported to have generally returned 
to work and railway traffic in the Ruhr showed 
an increase. A correspondent of The New York 
Times, however, reported on Oct. 4 that few of 
the passive resistance orders had as yet been 
formally rescinded. 

Following the reconstruction of the Strese- 
mann Cabinet (see Germany, in this section), 
Herr Stinnes and other industrial leaders, in a 
conference with General Degoutte at Diisseldorf 
on Oct. 5, submitted a plan for future co-opera- 
tion and reparations payments based upon allied 
participation in the control of German indus- 
tries. A statement of the same date issued by 
the Reparation Commission showed that Ger- 
many had paid in reparations, down to June 30, 
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the sum of 8,213,670,000 gold marks, of which 
1,900,000,000 were in cash, 3,250,000,000 in 
merchandise, and the remainder in shipping, 
cables and credits for the Saare Valley mines and 
ceded territory. Of the total receipts 5,500,000,000 
gold marks had been distributed, Belgium re- 
ceiving 1,081,000,000 under its priority, while 
144,000,000 gold marks had been paid to France. 


France had also received, however, the value of 
1,357,000,000 gold marks in merchandise. 


Chancellor Stresemann, in presenting the new 
Coalition Cabinet to the Reichstag, on Oct. 6, ex- 
plained at length the reasons for abandoning pas- 
sive resistance, but at the same time intimated 
that France would refuse to negotiate. The 
speech of Lord Curzon to the British Imperial 
Conference on the same day, referred to else- 
where in this issue, called forth hostile comment 
in the French press. Premier Poincaré, in a 
speech at Ligny-en-Barrois on Oct. 7, denied that 
France would not negotiate. “We will be ready 
to listen to precise proposals when we shall have 
observed on the spot that resistance has ceased 
and when the payments in kind due to us have 
resumed their regular movement.” A _ financial 
correspondent of The New York Times, writing 
from Berlin on the same date, stated that the di- 
rect cost to Germany of passive resistance was 
esiiinated at from $300,000,000 to $400,000,000 in 
goid, and that the loss through decreased produc- 
tion was about $600,000,000. 


A solution of the Ruhr problem through nego- 
tiations between groups of industrialists and the 
French authorities was foreshadowed on Oct. 8, 
with the signature by the Otto Wolf group, rep- 
resenting the Phoenix and Rheinische Stahl- 
werke, a company producing 10 per cent. of the 
coal output of the Ruhr, of an agreement under 
which the tax on coal mined since the beginning’ 
of occupation and on future production was to 
be paid, and the demands of the Rhineland rail- 
ways and the forces of occupation supplied. In 
return for this agreement the blockade against 
the products of the group was to be lifted an:! 
export restrictions removed. The Stinnes-Glock- 
heim and von Vlissingen groups, it was under- 
stood, were negotiating through General Degoutte. 
On Oct. 10 the Krupp works at Essen were re- 
ported ready to begin operations immediately in 
all departments. A proposal from industrialists 
to abolish the eight-hour day, however, was strong- 
ly opposed by the labor unions, and was viewed 
with suspicion by the French, the latter pointing 
out that the observance of the eight-hour law 
was required by German law and the Treaty of 
Versailles, and that increased production through 
a lengthening of the working day might be fol- 
lowed by a “dumping” of German products on the 
world markets. On Oct. 10, in reply to a com- 
munication from the German Chargé d’Affaires 
at Paris, stating that the German Government 
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was ready to negotiate for a resumption of work 
in the Ruhr, and suggesting the creation of a 
commission representing France, Belgium and 
Germany to function in the Ruhr and to regu- 
late all questions arising from the cessation of 
passive resistance and the operation of the Ruhr 
under the direction of Belgium and France, M. 
Poincaré declared that work must be resumed as 
before the occupation; that local difficulties would 
be dealt with by General Degoutte, and that 
after passive resistance had ended and work 
had been resumed any suggestion that Germany 


THE RHINELAND 


continued to be agitated throughout the 

period under review. Meetings of separa- 
tists were held at Wiesbaden, Essen and Bochum 
en Sept. 23, and on the following day the sup- 
porters of Herr Smeets at Mayence voted to join 
the Rhineland Republican Party headed by Herr 
Joseph Mathes and Dr. Hans Dorien. It was 
reported that the French, whose sympathy with 
the movement continued to be shown, intended 
to retain control of the railways of the Rhineland 
as a security against mobilization. The gravity 
of the situation was emphasized at Diisseldorf on 
Sept. 30, when a great gathering of separatist 
adherents, brought in part by twenty special 
trains and estimated to number 30,000 persons, 


‘| YHE question of a separate Rhineiand State 


had to offer would be considered by the Repara- 
tions Commission. 


THE SARRE VALLEY 


HE vacancy on the Sarre Valley Commission 
created by the resignation of R. D. Waugh of 
Manitoba, Canada, was filled by the appointment 
by the Council of the League of Nations, on 
Sept. 20, of Major George W. Stephens, former 
Chairman of the Montreal Harbor Commission, 
who was nominated by the Dominion Government. 


SEPARATIST MOVEMENT 


was attacked by the German Security Police, ten 
persons being killed and seventy-four injured. 
Order was restored by the French troops,. four 
members of the municipal Government were ar- 
rested on charges of instigating the attack, and 
the police force was disarmed and later dissolved. 
On the day of the Diisseldorf outbreak a meeting 
of some 15,000 persons at Cologne, called to off- 
set the separatist demonstration, pledged loyalty 
to the Reich. ‘On Oct. 8 a dispatch from Mayence 
(Mainz) stated that a republic was shortly to be 
proclaimed in all the principal cities on the left 
bank of the Rhine and in the Ruhr, but the 
proclamation had not been issued when these 
pages went to press, 


ITALY 


By Lity Ross Taytor 
Associate Professor of Classics, Vassar 


HE occupation of Corfu, undertaken by the 

Italians when the Greeks failed to comply 

with their ultimatum after the Janina mur- 
der, has come to: an end under circumstances 
that are hailed by the Italian press as a great 
victory for Mussolini’s policy. The Council of 
Ambassadors in Paris, which the Italians ac- 
cepted as arbiter in the situation, announced, 
on Sept. 7, terms for Greece which except for 
one important particular were hardly less dras- 
tic than the original Italian ultimatum. The 
sum of 50,000,000 lire was by these conditions 
not to be paid outright as indemnity to Italy, 
but was to be deposited in a Swiss bank as 
surety that the indemnity fixed by the Council 
would be paid. Greece accepted the terms and 
on Sept. 14 the Council of Ambassadors noti- 
fied the Greek Government that the Italians 
would evacuate Corfu when the conditions were 
fulfilled. The date, Sept. 27, was announced for 


the evacuation; meanwhile an interallied com- 
mission was to go to the scene of the murder 
and telegraph the Council within five days a 
preliminary report on the crime and the meas- 
ures taken by Greece for arresting the assassins. 

The first four conditions imposed by the 
Council in the communication of Sept. 8—de- 
mands for apologies to the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the Allies, for the holding of a 
funeral mass for the dead in Athens, for Greek 
naval salutes to the flags of the ships of the 
Allies, and for military honors to the Italians 
who were slain, were duly fulfilled. The prose- 
cution of the search for the assassins, asked for 
as a fifth condition, came under the observation 
of the interallied commission of investigation 
which went to Albania on Sept. 17. 

Although the report of that commission has 
not been published, there are indications that a 
difference of opinion arose as to whether the 
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Greek authorities had or had not been negli- 
gent. The culprits have not been found, and 
the Italian press makes the charge that Greek 
officials responsible for order in the region have 
not been dismissed or transferred. Meanwhile 
the bodies of the victims were brought to Rome 
where an impressive State funeral with full mili- 
tary honors took place on Sept. 23. The Coun- 
cil of Ambassadors, at the insistence of Baron 
Avezzana, the Italian Ambassador, that the mat- 
ter be terminated on Sept. 27, proceeded on 
Sept. 26 to take action, though the Council had 
apparently received only the preliminary tele- 
graphic report of the commission of investiga- 
tion. At the first session, on Sept. 25, the Am- 
bassadors were not unanimous, the British Am- 
bassador, Lord Crewe, holding, it is reported, 
that negligence had not been proved against the 
Greek Government. Further instructions from 
London led him to change his position, and the 
following communiqué, representing a unanimous 
decision, was issued on Sept. 26: 


“The Conference of Ambassadors, taking note 
of the execution by Greece of the reparations 
required by the note of Sept. 8 under num- 
bers 1, 2, 3 and 4 and the conditions set forth 
in the conference’s subsequent note of Sept. 13, 

“Having taken note of the report which the 
Commission of Control sent by it to Janina has 
addressed to it under date of Sept. 22, 

“Having, in conformity with Paragraph 5 of 
its note of the 13th, examined this report from 
the point of view of the execution of Paragraph 
5 of the note of Sept 6, 

“Considering that at the date of the said re- 
port the guilty persons were not yet discovered, 

“That, further, several failures have been laid 
to the charge of the Greek authorities concern- 
ing the conduct of the inquiry, 

“That, as concerned the search for the guilty, 
several cases of negligence have been noted, 

“Considering that the fifth condition [which 
read ‘The Greek Government undertake to in- 
sure in all the desirable conditions of celerity 
the search for and exemplary punishment of the 
culprits’] of. the note of Sept. 8 had, in conse- 
quence, not been considered to have been fulfilled. 

“Decides that, by way of penalty on this ac- 
count, the Greek Government shall pay to the 
Italian Government a sum of 50,000,000 Italian 
lire [about £500,000], the conference and the 
Italian Government further renouncing the re- 
course to the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague contemplated by Paragraph 7 of the 
note of Sept. 8, and also any other penalty, 
and considering the question as settled so far as 
they are concerned, save for particular recourse 
by Italy before the Court of International Jus- 
tice on the question of the costs of occupation, 

“Decides that the payment of the sum of 50,- 
000,000 Italian lire above mentioned shall be 
effected by the handing to the Italian Govern- 
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ment of the sum of 50,000,000 Italian lire de- 
posited on Sept. 10, 1923, in the Swiss National 
Bank. 

“That, in consequence, the Court of Justice 
shall be requested to order the transfer of the 
said sum by the Swiss National Bank to the 
Bank of Italy in Rome to the account of the 
Italian Government. 


“The conference notes on this occasion that the 
Italian Government declares that it will carry out 
on Sept. 27 its previously taken decision to 
evacuate Corfu on that date.” 

The Greek deposit of 50,000,000 lire was thus 
forfeited to Italy. The Italians evacuated Corfu 
on Sept. 27. The Italian fleet remained in the 
harbor until the indemnity was paid on Sept. 30. 

Thus culminated a situation that gravely men 
aced the peace of the Mediterranean. The deci- 
sion of the Ambassadors is regarded by the Ital- 
ian press as a complete vindication of Mussolini’s 
course, and incidentally as a distinct victory over 
Great Britain. The justice of the decision has 
been much questioned, especially in the British 
press. The bearing of the incident on the pres- 
tige of the League of Nations, whose competence 
to act in the matter Italy persistently refused to 
admit, has been much discussed. Mussolini’s sub- 
sequent statement in an interview with a corre- 
spondent of the Echo de Paris on Sept. 5 is char- 
acteristically direct: “I refused to have the ques- 
tion examined by the League of Nations because 
it has the fundamental defect of allowing the 
small nations to discuss and regulate the interests 
of the great powers.” 

The settlement of the future status of Fiume 
is still in doubt, but the conciliatory attitude of 
both Italians and Jugoslavs, who were continuing 
their discussions through diplomatic channels at 
the time when these pages went to press, lessened 
the anxiety that was felt a month ago. When on 
Aug. 31 Mussolini notified the Jugoslav Govern- 
ment that if it did not within fifteen days accept 
the majority report of the commission of Santa 
Margherita he would resume full liberty of action, 
there was fear of a serious crisis. On Sept. 16 the 
Government of Fiume resigned in desperation, and 
Mussolini sent General Giardino to the city as 
Military Governor. The occupation was not at 
the time made with any reference to the threat- 
ened liberty of action. The powers, including the 
Jugoslav Government, were simply notified that 
the occupation had taken place. Jugoslavia made 
no open protest, and interchange of communica- 
tions on the future adjustment continued. The 
feeling is strong in the Italian press that no set- 
tlement is possible for Fiume that fails to confirm 
the Italian character of the city, and that sepa- 
rates it economically, as the present arrangements 
do, from its hinterland. The desperate economic 
situation of Fiume, with its unused port and its 
numerous unemployed, makes the city at present 4 
continual drain on Italy. General Giardino took | 
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vigorous measures to relieve unemployment. Mean- 
while the treaty of Rapallo, which has failed to 
solve the problem of Fiume, has lately been regis- 
tered with the League of Nations, and M. Pash- 
itch, the Serbian Premier, on Sept. 26 declared 
his intention of adhering to the treaty and, if 
need be, of submitting the whole question to the 
League of Nations. 

In an interview granted on Oct. 5, Mussolini 
commented on one of the most distinctive groups 
in Fascista Italy, the “Black: Shirts,” who were, 
he declared, “the soul of the Fascista revolution,” 
and whom he subsequently transformed into a 
State militia, commanded by officers from the reg- 


SPAIN AND 


VENTS moved swiftly following capitula- 
tion of the Alhucemas Cabinet to the 
army and King Alfonso’s invitation to the 

Marquis de Estel!a (Ferdinando Primo Rivera, 
Captain General of Catalonia) to take charge of 
the Government. General Rivera arrived in Madrid 
from Barcelona on Sept. 15 and received a 
rousing welcome. That night King Alfonso 
signed a number of decrees consolidating the 
new political régime. By the first of these Gen- 
eral Riversa was appointed President of the 
Military Directorate and in the second his powers 
were defined as being those of sole chief of the 
Administration. 

The King on Sept. 16 signed a decree dissolv- 
ing the Spanish Parliament. The senior per- 
manent officials were put in charge of the vari- 
ous departments of State, as follows: 

Don Fernanno Espinosa DE Los MonTEROS— 
Foreign Affairs. 

Don SeveRINO ALONZO MARTINEZ—Justice. 

Don Epuarpo pE ILLANA—Finance. 

GENERAL BerMUDEz Castro—War. 

Don MILLAN DE Prieco—Interior. 

Don Antonio VALENCIANO Macepas—Public 
Works. 

Don ALronso Perez Gomez NievA—Education. 

Don Garcia Martin—Labor. 

The Minister of Marine was not nominated at 
the time. 

Members of the military directorate, who took 
the oath of fidelity to the King along with Gen- 
eral Rivera, are Generals Adolfo Espasno, Luis 
Navarro, Luis Hermoso, Dalmacio Rodriguez, 
Antonio Mayenda, Gomez Jordana, Ruiz Portal 
and Mario Muslera and Admiral Marquis Mavez. 
Sefior Silvela, who was Civil High Commissioner 
for Spanish Morocco, was dismissed and Gen- 
eral Aizpuru, Minister of War in the Alhucemas 
Cabinet, was appointed Commander-in-Chief in 
Morocco. General Aizpuru left Madrid for 
Tetuan on Sept. 21. 

General Rivera announced that as soon as the 


ular army. The militia, he stated, consists of 300,- 
000 men, and in case of mobilization the number 
can be raised to 800,000. He also notes the influ- 
ence of Fascismo on religious instruction, which 
has been made obligatory in the elementary 
schools. 

All Italy has been in deep anxiety over the con- 
dition of the Princesses Mafalda and Giovanna, 
second and third daughters of the King of Italy, 
who have been seriously ill with typhoid fever. 
Princess Giovanna suffered a relapse and was in a 
critical state for some days. News of the con- 
valescence of the Princesses has been received 
with great rejoicing. 


PORTUGAL 


directorate has finished its task a new civil Cabi- 
net will be formed. Parliament will not be con- 
voked for some considerable time. The new terri- 
terial division to effect a more equitable repre- 
sentation in Parliament must first be established, 
and that was expected to require some months. 


With the approval of the directorate, the King 


signed a decree on Sept. 18 against the separatist - 


movement. The decree contained a clause im- 
posing fines and sentences of imprisonment for 
persons who disp!ay any flag but that of Spain. 
Gambling in all clubs, including military clubs, 
was forbidden. 


The new Government began at once a cam- 
paign against profiteering in prime necessities. 
It was asserted that owing to circumstances some 
merchants might increase prices slightly, but that 
the most energetic measures would be applied to 
prevent any exploitation of the people. Retailers 
were required to submit accounts showing what 
they had paid for goods. : 


The King on Sept. 21 signed a decree suspend- 
ing trial by jury throughout the country. The 
decree, it was declared by competent authorities, 
would not be received unfavorably by the peop!e, 
because it was well known that juries in the past 
had frequently been corrupted, resulting in a 
travesty of justice. New censorship provisions 
were put into effect prohibiting publication of any 
reports bearing on the plans of the military di- 
rectorate except upon the authority of General 
Rivera or other proper officials. 


By another decree every public official was 
required to sign up daily, on pain of losing his 
post. Fully a fourth of the great army of public 
officials were said to have nothing to do with 
the departments to which they belonged beyond 
receiving their salaries, which some did not even 
trouble themselves to call for but had delivered 
by messenger. 


Rivera in an interview announced 
He said that on ac- 


General 
some of his drastic plans. 
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count of speculation the cost of living 
had been going up every day and was 
becoming intolerable. “I am ready to 
hang food and rent profiteers if nec- 
essary,” he said, “and I will see that 
prices come down to a_ reasonable 
level.” 

In an official communication to the 
Captains General of the nine prov- 
inces, the Dictator announced that if 
any attempts were made to overthrow 
the régime he would not hesitate to 
take the most energetic measures. On 
any attempt at disorder in the streets 
the troops were to use their arms, and 
shooting en masse was to be ordered 
if necessary. 

During these dramatic and swiftly 
moving events the people remained 
calm in Madrid and throughout the 
provinces. Public opinion seemed to 
be divided between hope that a bet- 
ier Government had been established and fear 
that the task was beyond the powers of the new 
leaders, and that many improvements would be 
found necessary in the army. The Crown 
emerged from the crisis strengthened, rather 
than weakened. The King’s prompt departure 
from San Sebastian for Madrid, regardless of 
personal risk, and his prompt appraisement of 
the situation were regarded as having prevented 
great confusion, if not civil war. 

Senor Alba, former Foreign Minister, fled to 
Belgium, and it was announced that he would 
remain in Brussels. He denied having used a 
Ministerial motor car to escape from Madrid. He 
was ready, he said, to appear before any Span- 
ish court holding authority from a lawful Gov- 
ernment to answer for his actions as Minister. 

The trial of the assassins of former Premier 
Dato, who was shot and killed in Madrid in 
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A street scene in Madrid when excited crowds turned out 
to see the soldiers after the military coup d’état by 
General Primo Rivera and other officers 


1921, ended Oct. 11 with the conviction and 
sentencing to death of Pedro Mateo and Luis 


Nicolau, leaders of the band. 
PORTUGAL 
M ANUEL TEIXEIRA GOMES, former Portu- 


guese Minister to Great Britain, was inaugu- 
rated President of Portugal on Oct. 5. President 
Coolidge sent the executive a cablegram of felici- 
tation. The day before the inauguration a rev- 
olution provoked by opponents of the President- 
elect broke out in Northern Portugal. Martial 
law was proclaimed in Oporto, and infantry reg- 
iments were called out to patrol the streets. A 
general strike was called on the Southern and 
Southeastern railways. There was also some bom) 
throwing in Lisbon, and communications there 
were suspended. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM OF TANGIER 


HE conference of experts representing Great 
Britain, France and Spain, which met at 
London early in July to determine the 

future status of Tangier, adjourned on July 17 
to permit the delegates to consult their Govern- 
ments. The main point at issue concerned the 
extent of the authority to be exercised by the 
Sultan of Morocco. France, which holds a pro- 
tectorate over Morocco, desired to maintain the 
authority of the Sultan, such authority to be ex- 
ercised through a French Resident General. Spain, 
which controls the zone in which Tangier is 


situated, desires the authority of the Sultan to 
be exercised in Tangier through the Spanish 
High Commissioner. Great Britain, on the other 
hand, regards the control of Tangier by any 
power as a possible menace to Gibraltar and the 
Mediterranean route to India, and though willing 
that Tangier shall be nationalized, preferred to 
have it administered by the League of Nations. 
The question of maintaining the capitulation: 
under which the rights of foreigners are safe 
guarded was also in controversy. The negotia- 
tions, which were resumed on Aug. 22, were dis 
turbed in September by the demand of the 
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United States for the recognition of the principle 
of the open door in the settlement of the. Tangier 
question, and by the demand of Italy for a voice 
in the deliberations. On Oct. 7 it was announced 
that the negotiations had reached an impasse 
because of the refusal of the British delegates to 
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agree to proposals which, it was said, gave undue 
influence to France through the powers which 
the Sultan, who was believed to be under French 
influence, was to exercise. At the time when this 
account was written the negotiations had not been 
resumed. 


HOLLAND AND SCANDINAVIA 


By Ricuarp Heatu DaAen 
Professor of History, University of Virginia 


ANY facts in all parts of the world il- 
M lustrate the folly of the notion that in 


modern times any nation either does or 
can remain either intellectually, economically or 
even politically isolated from other nations. That 
the absolute freedom, sovereignty and independ- 
ence of nations, upon which “patriotic” poli- 
ticians so love to dwell, is a mere delusion of 
crandeur, is illustrated, for exemple, by the 
recent sending of Dutch troops to the German 
frontier to guard against armed bands of German 
marauders who not only plunder but even kill 
the inhabitants of Holland, just as Villa’s Mexi- 
can bands once robbed and murdered Ameri- 
This is an example of the way in which 
a nation’s political action is not absolutely inde- 
pendent of, but is largely dependent upon, what 


Holland, 


cans. 


happens on the soil of other nations. 
moreover, fears not only these roving German 
desperadoes, but also the possibility of a revolu- 
tion in Germany, with all its train of conse- 


quences. 

That interdependence rather than independ- 
ence is the actual relation 
shown also by the fact that, in spite of the Four 
Power Pact and the declaration that the powers 
concerned will respect Dutch rights in the Pa- 
cilic, the Dutch Cabinet Council is: determined 
to increase the Dutch Navy and to establish hases 
and fortifications in the Dutch East Indies. 
Months of ferment over the new navy bill came 
to a head early in October, as the bill was ex- 
pected to go before the second Chamber when 
it reconvened. A large mass mecting was 
planned for The Hague, but postponement of 
the debate caused something of an anti-climax. 
The question, briefly, is armament or disarma- 
ment; whether, in view of the large deficit in 
the budget, the Government ought to embark on 
a fleet program covering twelve years to protect 
its East Indian colonies, which might be seri- 
cusly menaced in the eventuality of a war in the 
Pacific. The Japanese 
new weapon in the hands of the opposition. 

The general depression of industry throughout 
the world owing to the slaughter of millions of 
young men and the crippling of millions more in 
the World War. and to the many unsettled po- 
litical and economic questions which are the 


between nations is 


disaster served as a 


war's aftermath, affects countries that were neu- 
tral like Holland as well as those that were 
belligerent. Dutchmen cannot sell as much to 
Germans or Russians now as when these peoples 
were prospering. Hence the gloomy tone of the 
recent speech from the throne to the States Gen- 
eral. The Queen stressed the general stagnation 
in trade, industry, navigation and agriculture, 
and pointed out that the Government’s expenses 
were exceeding its revenues. As it is well nigh 
impossible to increase taxation under present con- 
ditions, drastic measures of economy in expendi- 
ture were promised, including a reduction of 10 
per cent. in the salaries of all State employes 
from January next. The Queen, the Queen 
Mother and the Ministers have all offered to ac- 
cept a proportionate reduction in their allow- 
ances. This state of affairs had evidently been 
anticipated by Jonkheer De Geer, the: Finance 
Minister, who resigned in July when the Cabinet 


Underwood 


PROFESSOR E. VAN DORP 
One of the seven women in the Dutch Par- 
liament. Born at Arnheim in 1872, she 
holds the degree of Doctor of Laws and 
practiced law’ for some years until she 
became prominent as a writer on political, 
historical and economic subjects 
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Council decided to bring the navy bill before 
Parliament because he believed that the bill 


would impose too great a burden upon the 
shoulders of the Dutch people. 


Shortly afterward the elections for the First 
Chamber resulted in the return of nineteen mem- 
bers of the Left (eleven Social-Democrats, five 
Liberals and three Democrats) and of thirty-one 
members of the Right (sixteen Roman Catholics, 
eight members of the Calvinist Anti-Revolutionary 
Party and, seven Christian Historicals.). It is 
interesting to note, parenthetically, that Catholics 
and Calvinists, whose forefathers in the sixteenth 
century fervently believed that they were doing 
God’s service in cutting each other’s throat, are 
now cheek by jowl as constituent parts of the 
conservative Right whose aim it is to check the 
excesses of modern liberal, democratic and social- 
istic movements. 


It is not strange that the economic and finan- 
cial depression in Holland should be evidenced 
in the situation of labor. There was a larger 
number of unemployed during the first quarter 
of 1923—according to a recent review of the 
facts—than in the same quarter of 1922. This 
was especially true in the metal-working indus- 
tries and in engineering, as a result of the de- 
pression in the shipbuilding yards and in the 
manufacture of textiles, in the printing trades, 
the building trades, the hotel business, clothing 
factories, laundry and cleaning establishments, 
glass and bottle factories and the leather and 
shoe industries. The demand of luxurious Ameri- 
cans did, it is true, help the diamond industry 
of the Dutch, who also profited by the depres- 
sion of the cigar and tobacco industry in Ger- 
many. Some other industries in Holland have 
also improved, as a result of the situation in 
the Ruhr, which has prevented German compe- 
tition in Dutch markets. But, on the other hand, 
minor Dutch iron and steel works have suffered 
because unable to get raw materials from Ger- 
many. The number of strikes in Holland during 
the first three months of 1923, according to 
Consul General George E. Anderson, was eighty, 
as compared with -seventy-three in the corre- 
sponding period of 1922. The chief cause of 
strikes this year is reported to have been the, 
usually successful efforts of employers either to 
reduce wages or to do what amounts to the 
same thing, viz., to increase the number of 
working hours without increases of pay. Many 
employers have secured governmental permission 
to work their men fifty-five hours a week, in- 
stead of forty-five, as the general law requires. A 
number of communes have adopted a forty-eight 
hour week as their legal standard. Considering 
this depressed condition of labor in Holland, it 
is not surprising to learn that the membership 
in labor unions decreased by about 20,000 dur- 
ing the first quarter of the current year. 
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T is somewhat of a relief to turn from the 
contemplation of this dismal situation in 
Holland to an account of progress in the Dutch 
East Indies during the last quarter of a century 
by a writer in the monthly publication issued in 
New York by the Netherlands Chamber of Com. 
merce. Not only has population increased from 
33,000,000 to more than 50,000,000 during that 
period, but shipping has greatly increased, agri- 
cultural experiment stations have been established, 
waterfalls have been harnessed to furnish power 
for traction and light companies and for large 
manufacturing plants, and harbor facilities have 
been improved by the building of large warehouses 
and the setting up of modern cranes. It is also 
stated that head hunting by the more savage tribes 
has been suppressed, as has also in some localities 
the custom of widows sacrificing themselves upon 
the death of their husbands. Primary schools, 
trade and craft schools have been established, as 
well as higher schools, in which natives are en- 
rolled on an equal footing with European stu- 
dents. Courses in law and medicine are open to 
them, and also a polytechnic school. Millions of 
dollars have been spent on hospitals and sanita- 
tion, resulting in improvement of the general 
health and in a decrease in the death rate among 
infants. The formation of town and _ provincial 
Governments is spreading, while the Volksraad 
(People’s Council) forms the germ of a legislative 
body for the islends as a whole. 


SCANDINAVIA 
. a KOCH, the Danish polar explorer, who 


has completed his two-year expedition to 
Northern Greenland, reports that Peary Chan- 
nel is not really a channel but a depression 
with a lake. . He also reports that he found 4,000 
animal fossils and great reefs, like those of the 
tropics. 

The Norwegian Foreign Office has issued a 
statement that the Storthing will be asked to 
ratify the Spitzbergen Treaty this month. Though 
Holland is the only country which has thus far 
ratified the treaty, it is hopeful that all the sig- 
natory powers will have ratified it in time for 
Norway to take over its new colony next Sum- 
mer. 


SWEDEN 


A trade letter issued by the American-Swed- 
ish News Exchange states that, in spite of 
Sweden’s industrial prosperity being profoundly 
affected by social unrest within the country 
and by foreign political disturbances, there has 
been no recent cessation of dividends from any 
industrial security which was previously return 
ing profits. The letter quotes the Stockholm 
Commercial World as saying that nothing has 
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happened to indicate that the lumber, wood pulp, 
paper, iron and steel industries would cease to 
return steady profits. Another Swedish news- 
paper, Svensk Finanstidning, has calculated that 
the Stock Exchange index for fifty-three securi- 
ties at the beginning of September showed an 
average real value of 97.4 per cent. of par. Ac- 
cording to the recent “Memorandum on Cur- 
rency,” published by the League of Nations, 
Sweden is one of the very few countries which 
had an increase in bank deposits between 1913 
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and 1922. The Swedish Postal Savings Bank } 
now reports that during the first half of 1923 
the deposits were increased more than 8 per 
cent. 

The Most Reverend Nathan Soederblom, Arch- 
Bishop of Upsala, Primate for the Church of 
Sweden, Pro-Chancellor of the University of, 
Upsala, and “the best-loved man in Northern 
Europe,” landed in New York on Sept. 25 and 
has since made a strong appeal for the League 
of Nations. 


RUSSIA AND BALTIC STATES 


By A. PETRUNKEVITCH 
Professor of Zoology, Yale University 


USSIA is still only slowly recuperating 
under the influence of the new economic 
policy inaugurated some time ago, which 

amounts to a gradual renunciation of almost all 
the principles of theoretical communism, for the 
practical application of which so much blood had 
been spilled in’ the devastating civil war. Still 
cowed by vigorous oppression and weary of 
bloodshed, physical suffering and general im- 
poverishment, the mass of the people have given 
up hope of directing their own destinies, and 
silently and sullenly continue their respective 
pursuits. 

Foreign travelers who have recently: returned 
from Russia have brought widely differing ac- 
counts of what is actually happening in that 
country. In part this glaring divergence of 
opinion may be attributed to lack of knowledge 
of the Russian language and of the character 
and history of the people; in part it may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the Russian Govern- 
ment still surrounds distinguished visitors with 
an efficient barrier of obliging officials whose 
task it is to prevent the curious from obtaining 
a glimpse of true conditions. But not all con- 
tradictions contained in reports of foreign ob- 
servers are referable to these causes. Some of 
them exist in reality. They make themselves 
felt in every nook and corner of the federated 
republic, in outlying districts as well as in Mos- 
cow and Petrograd, and give a strange coloring 
to everyday life. 

Professor Piip, former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Esthonia and now editor of the Waba 
Maa of Riga, returned to that city early in Octo- 
ber after a visit to Moscow, Petrograd, Nizhni 
Novgorod and other Russian centres. Presenting 
his views on present conditions in Soviet 
Russia, he said: “Russia has passed through a 
very severe crisis with her experiment in social 
revolution. The experiment has failed and Russia 
has changed her course, having abandoned the 
essential features of this experiment. Life has 


proved stronger than theory and economic laws 
have demonstrated their immutability.” Professor 
Piip was a lecturer at Petrograd University be- 
fore the revolution. 


The trial of Patriarch Tikhon and the ac- 
tivity of the New Living Church have not only 
been barren of desired results, but actually 
have strengthened the opposition to the Gov- 
ernment in religious matters. Common work- 
men, members of the Communist Party, have 
been brought to trial and expelled from the 
party because of their moral weakness in per- 
mitting themselves to be persuaded by their 
sweethearts to be married in church, even though 
the priest in some cases belonged to the New 
Church. At the same time Metropolitan Evdok- 
im of the New Church had to flee from an en- 
raged crowd in Viatka, and Viedensky, another 
leader of the New Church, was howled down at 
a meeting in which enemies and friends of the 
deposed Patriarch met in a _ heated debate. 
Though conspicuously placed placards denounce 
religion as “opium for the people,” devout fol- 
lowers of the old church have declared in de- 
fiance of the new order that they are ready to 
die for his Holiness Tikhon. 


Since the right to possess private property has 
been restored and the principle of private own- 
ership once more, if only partially, recognized, 
further strides in the same direction have been 


made. In the Council of Peoples Commissars 
recognition of authors’ rights was urged and 
even the question of inheritance under certain 
restrictions proposed. Confronted with the ne- 
cessity of maintaining an enormous army of offi- 
cials vastly in excess of anything known in other 
countries, of keeping up an efficient and trust- 
worthy military organization and of defraying 
all other expenses, the Government had _re- 
course to the old method of floating an internal 
gold loan on a lottery basis. Pravda, the official 
organ of the Communist Party referred to this 
lottery in heavy type as follows: “The two con- 
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ditions necessary to become rich by winning 
100,000 gold rubles in the second issue of the 
gold loan.” The introduction of a new gold 
standard, the so-called chervonetz, has appar- 
ently somewhat helped to stabilize the value of 
certain commodities, but the ruble has continued 
to fluctuate and taxes in kind have been dif- 
ficult to collect. Peasants have made every ef- 
fort to palm off older corn on the State and to 
sell the new corn to private dealers who pay 
much better prices. The Government was forced 
to create a State Corn Inspectorate with powers 
to examine the corn and to issue certificates, 
without which no corn could be accepted for 
export trade. Failure of crops in several dis- 
tricts has reduced the estimated surplus of 8,500,- 
000 tons of grain available for export to about 
4,000,000 tons, according to a statement made 
by Krassin. 

The “First International Peasants’ Conference,” 
which the Moscow press compared in potential 
importance with the first conference in 1919 of 
the leading organization of the Third Interna- 
tional, opened in the Kremlin Oct. 10 with 100 
delegates present from twenty countries, including 
the United States, Argentina and Mexico. Its 
object was the creation of a world-wide peasant 
farmers’ body, comparable to the Bolshevist trade 
unions. 

Even the sale of governmental newspapers has 
been steadily falling off, necessitating the intro- 
duction of a new tax on cows owned by peasants 
of certain districts and making the ownership of 
a cow contingent upon a subscription fee of 500,- 


~ 


000 rubles. If we remember that governmental 
edicts published by the daily press are still the 
only laws under which the people must live, and 
that the bulk of the paper is given over to propa- 
ganda of communism, we can well understand the 
dismay of the ruling party at the sight of a 
rapidly decreasing circulation. The number of 
Soviet papers dropped in six months from 805 
to 299 and the aggregate circulation from 2,661.- 
000 to 993,000, according to the Izvestiya, which 
laments the fact and attributes it to the poor 
material with which the papers are filled, “so 
that readers got sick and tired of it, once and 
forever.” A recent decree of the Commissariats 
for Education and for Foreign Trade requires 
also a special export license for all printed matter 
except certain newspapers. 

The “corrupting” influence of the new eco- 
nomic policy has continued to be the subject of 
animated discussion and the cause of friction 
between the Right and Left wing of the Com- 
munistic Party. With Lenin incapacitated for 
leadership and public activity, the party has been 
left without its chief exponent of the new policy. 
Externally the governmental machine has _ con- 
tinued to work smoothly, chiefly because there 
are no other aspirants for office while the mili- 
tary power is in the hands of the Bolsheviki. 
But the dissension is emphasized by the attitude 
of the various leaders toward foreign Govern- 
ments. Though the more moderate leaders have 
been doing their utmost to find a basis of un- 
derstanding with foreign Governments, and have 
even suggested the possibility of assuming respon- 
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sibility fo: foreign loans 
contracted by the Czar’s 
Government in the event of 
Soviet Russia’s political rec- 
ognition, the more radical 
leaders continued their at- 
tacks on capitalistic coun- 
tries, preaching and expect- 
ing the approach of a pro- 
letarian world revolution. 
Nor are the common follow- 
ers belonging to both wings 
slack in supporting their 
leaders. At a political dem- 
onstration in Moscow ban- 
ners were displayed with the 
following legend in Russian: 
“Hit Poincaré on his ugly 
mug and the Lord (meaning 
Lord Curzon) on his snout!” 
And at a meeting organized 
by the Communist Party in 
a suburb of Moscow, work- 
ers broke up the meeting 
with cries of “Zinovieff and 
all of you are thieves and 
scoundrels!” 

Arrests for political of- 
fenses continued and even 
increased, the Government 
being afraid of counter-revo- 
lutionary plots, although no 
serious outbreak has been 
apparent anywhere. Morbid 
suspicion and _ informing 
pure and simple against per- 
fectly innocent men, accus- 
ing them of secret dealings 
with French and British statesmen for the 
overthrow of the Bolshevist Government by 
armed forces or of treasonable activity in Russia 
itself, have been sufficient to instigate wholesale 
arrests. Hundreds of people have been thrown 
into jail, and not a few of them have considered 
themselves fortunate that instead of death a 
sentence of exile to small towns in the districts 
of Archangel and Vologda was meted out. The 
average citizen fears to give any support or work 
to political exiles lest the suspicion of Govern- 
me: i officials be. drawn to himself. 


beside him 


The chief concern and object of the Political 
State Department has been to discover the secret 
channels through which true information con- 
cerning conditions in Russia has been steadily 
leaking out of the country, finding its way to 
the Russian press in foreign countries as well 
as to the foreign press and the State Depart- 
ments of foreign Governments. All attempts to 
discover these channels have as yet failed, 
though house-to-house searches in the dead of 
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keystone 


Lenin recuperating after the illness which has prevented him from 
taking an active part in the direction of Russian affairs. 
is his wife, 


Sitting 


his sole companion while he is absent 


from Moscow 


night have continued unabated and strike terror 
to hearts of peaceful citizens. 

Even in the field of education contradictions 
have been the order of life. The lack of teachers 
has been more evident than ever and schools 
and school supplies have been quite inadequate 
to meet the great need for literate people from 
whom material for future teachers must be 
drawn. Propaganda of communism in schools and 
universities has been kept up vigorously, and 
even younger university professors have not al- 
ways been able to escape attending obligatory 
courses in communism given for their especial 
benefit. Yet even under the most adverse con- 
ditions scientific research has continued and the 
exchange of scientific publications with foreign 
scientists and institutions is on the increase. 

Meanwhile. the evolution of character and mind 
has progressed to such an extent that the dif- 
ferences between the representatives of the old 
order living as refugees in foreign countries and 
those of the new order in Russia itself must 
strike even the most casual observer. The 
changes in the language itself in current use by 
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the Russian daily press is a witness to these dif- 
ferences. They emphasize the diversity and the 
contradictory character of the factors involved 
in the continuing process of slow recuperation 
and change. 


FINLAND 


FMNLAND is one of the few countries of 
Europe that have balanced their bud- 
gets, according to Allan Juselius, General Man- 
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ager of the Union Bank, one of the largest Fin- 
nish financial institutions. In the fiscal year 
just ended, he said when in New York early 
in October, Finland met all its financial obliga- 
tions, had a substantial surplus and had begun 
regular payments on its war debt to the United 
States. He mentioned the news print industry 
as one that had been developed to large propor- 
tions and had helped materially in the coun- 
try’s return to prosperity. Additional capital 
was needed, he said, to develop resources further. 


EASTERN EUROPE AND THE BALKANS 


By Freperic A. Occ 
Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin 


BULGARIA 


HE outstanding feature of Bulgarian 
politics in the early Autumn was a nation- 
wide Communist insurrection which for a 
time threatened not only to overturn the Tsank- 
off Ministry, but to bring down the entire gov- 
ernmental system in collapse preparatory to the 
establishment of a Soviet Republic on the Rus- 
sian model. The coup of June 9, which in- 
stalled the bourgeois and military elements in 
office, left the peasants leaderless and more 
than usually susceptible to Communist wooing. 
Stambulisky, leader of the Agrarians, was dead; 
Daskaloff, second in command, had been mur- 
dered in exile; other men of prominence in the 
party were in prison. Hitherto communism of 
the Russian stripe had got only a limited hold 
upon the country, but now its recruits began to 
be numbered by the tens of thousands; and 
by early September a revolution was admittedly 
imminent. 

The Government spared no effort to forestall 
the uprising. It caused the arrest of hundreds 
of Communist leaders and agitators, though 
many contrived to escape across the borders, 
and its agents carried on relentless search in 
heuses and offices for incriminating evidence. 
Some documents unearthed in the Russian Red 
Ciess Mission indicated that the movement was 
inspired and largely directed from Moscow. 
Tchitcherin declared that the papers had been 
“planted” by the Tsankoff Government. But 
the latter entered a flat denial and proclaimed 
to the world that the fight which it was waging 
was not against Bulgarian revolutionists alone, 
but also against the Third International. 


Starting in the north and east, the insurrection 
got well under way by Sept. 18. Bands of Com- 
munists attacked the police stations and barracks 
at Stara Zagora, Nova Zagora, Tchirpan and other 
towns, with a view to liberating imprisoned com- 
rades, and within a few days every important 


section of the country, including the capital, be- 
came a scene of active disorder. Abroad, Bul- 
garian legations continued to deny that there 
was any insurrection at all, but at Sofia King 
Boris, on Sept. 22, signed decrees which quite 
belied these representations, one reconstructing 
the Cabinet, another dissolving Parliament, and 
a third proclaiming a state of siege. The week 
of Sept. 23 saw hard fighting all over the coun- 
try. Hundreds of peasants were killed in  skir- 
mishes with the cavalry sent out to check their 
advance upon Sofia, and the Government forces 
also suffered heavy losses. At the most critical 
moment, when Sofia was practically blockaded in 
both a military and an economic sense, King 
Boris offered to resign, but the Ministry dis- 
suaded him. 

The decisive battle was fought on Sept. 26-28 
in the City of Ferdinandovo and the village of 
Berkovitza, half way from Sofia on the Danube, 
where 5,000 insurrectionists, after having pro- 
claimed a Soviet Republic and seized control of 
the adjoining country, were surrounded, besieged 
and eventually taken prisoners. Lesser centres of 
disturbance were dealt with similarly, and, in all 
some fifty Soviet “Republics” established by the 
Com.aunists in various towns were suppressed. 
By the end of the month the country was again 
tranquil, although a thousand of the insurrection- 
ists had taken refuge in the mountains of Tchip- 
rovitze, whose crest marks the line of the Serbo- 
Bulgarian frontier, with the apparent intention 
of passing in isolated bands into Jugoslavia. 

When the uprising was at its height the Gov- 
ernment, alleging that the maximum army allowed 
to Bulgaria by the Treaty of Neuilly was _ in- 
adequate to cope with insurrection on a national 
scale, asked and obtained from the allied powers 
permission to strengthen the seven regiments by 
adding 1,000 men to each of them. This step 
has been viewed with apprehension by neighbor- 
ing Palkan States, and there have been 
givings elsewhere. The Bulgarian delegation to 
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the League of Nations has, however, issued a 
statement affirming that the Government and 
people of Bulgaria are “firmly and sincerely de- 
voted to peace” and suggesting, if doubt lingers 
in any quarter, that the matter be submitted to 
an international inquiry. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


i ie exceptionally favorable economic posi- 
tion now occupied by Czechoslovakia has 
been freshly demonstrated by recent trade 
journal reports showing the steady improve- 
ment which is going on in the iron and steel 
industry and in the engineering trades generally. 
Home consumption of iron, steel and other prod- 
ucts is growing, and the export trade, especially 
to the Balkan States, is greater than ever before. 
Another even more striking indication of the 
country’s present well-being is supplied by a dia- 
gram lately issued by the banking office of the 
Ministry of Finance, showing the movement of 
the Czechoslovak crown and other European 
monetary units on the New York Exchange dur- 
ing the first six months of 1923. Except for the 
English pound, the Czechoslovak crown was dur- 
ing this period the most stable of all European 
currencies, varying only between $3.07 and $2.025 
per 100 crowns. 


POLAND 


EPLYING to reports in the French news- 

papers and elsewhere to the effect that 
Poland is a candidate for admission to the 
Little Entente, the Foreign Office at Warsaw 
has announced .hat though the Polish Govern- 
ment is friendly to the States belonging to this 
alliance, and to the alliance itself, its present 
needs are met by the defensive alliance of 1921 
with France and Rumania and the arbitration 
agreement of the same year with Czechoslovakia. 
At the same time it is: acknowledged that Polish 
statesmen have been working on a plan for a 
Central European league, to be based on not 
only the treaties of Trianon and Sévres, but also 
the Treaty of Versailles and the treaties made at 
Riga and elsewhere with the Soviet authorities. 
Discussion of this project has been entered upon 
with Rumania and one or two other minor 
powers. The development of leagues and align- 
ments within the membership of the League of 
Nations thus promises, for good or ill, to con- 
tinue. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


T HE Italo-Jugoslav crisis which arose in early 
September on the question of Fiume has 
been tided over by mutual agreement to continue 
negotiations; and the discussions have been going 
on intermittently at Rome for several weeks. 
Notwithstanding bellicose talk on both sides, 
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neither nation wanted war. In point of fact, at 
the very moment when the dispute was at its 
height it was officially announced that both 
States had agreed to the registration with the 
League of Nations of the Treaty of Rapallo of 
Nov. 12, 1920, and the subsidiary conventions 
signed at Santa Margherita in the Spring of 
1922. 


One of the provisions of the Rapallo treaty is 
that the President of Switzerland shall be called 
in to arbitrate any dispute arising therefrom. 
Signor Mussolini, however, shrinking from possi- 
ble complications with Italy’s neighbor on the 
north, has preferred the method of direct ne- 
gotiation; and the Jugoslav authorities, though 
preferring arbitration, with final resort to the 
League of Nations, have been willing, on the 
whole, to meet him half way. At the end of 
September the discussions centred around the 
latest Italian proposal, which provided that Italy 
should annex the Italian part of Fiume, that 
Jugoslavia should annex the Slav section, and 
that the ports of Fiume and Porto Barros should 
be administered, as an entity, by a mixed com- 
mission. Meanwhile the contested t--ritory lan- 
guished in the state of complete commercial and 
industrial inactivity which has prevailed there 
since the close of the war. 

It was made known early in October that 
Jugoslavia and Greece had concluded an agree- 
ment by which Jugoslavia is to enjoy the use of 
the port of Saloniki. This will give the Jugo- 
slavs the southern outlet in the Aegean, which 
they have desired for virtually half a century, 
and will restore to Saloniki the commercial im- 
portance it formerly possessed as the entrepot con- 
trolling the foreign trade of the Western Balkan 
region. The agreement represented the con- 
clusion of a treaty entered into by Dr. Pasitch of 
Serbia and M. Venizelos of Greece in 1914, the 
execution of which was prevented by the out- 
break of the World War. 


HunGARY 


WO visiting Magyard statesmen—Count AI- 

bert Apponyi and Professor Oscar Jaszi— 
have of late brought afresh to American atten- 
tion the difficulties and needs of post-war Hun- 
gary. The railwaymen’s strike, which paralyzed 
transportation in the late Summer, collapsed dur- 
ing the first week of August, but political 
strife, accompanied by terroristic military rule, 
has kept the country in turmoil. Count Beth- 
len’s Cabinet has been under continuous fire from 
the Right Radicals and other elements in Par- 
liament. Monarchist sentiment will not down, 
and on Oct. 3 it was reported from Madrid that 
former Empress Zita had secretly left her home 
in Bilboa for Munich in quest of aid from former 
Crown Prince Rupprecht in regaining the Hun- 
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garian throne. Count Apponyi, it may be noted, 
is an ardent supporter of her cause. 

Aside from a stable and generally accepted 
system of government, the greatest need of the 
country is a loan with which to carry out the 
same sort of fiscal rehabilitation that has proved 
the salvation of Austria. As yet, no plan to this 
end has proved feasible. On Sept. 22, however, 
an agreement was reached between Hungary and 
the States of the Little Entente which it was 
hoped would enable the Reparation Commission 
io refer the question of a Hungarian loan to 
the Finance Committee of the League of Na- 
tions, with a view to getting the matter before 
the League Council at its meeting in December. 
Meanwhile Count Apponyi has sought a loan in 
the United States, although Professor Jaszi has 
felt obliged to sound a warning that if the money 
is obtained it will be used to restore monarchy 
at Budapest. 


GREECE 


HE extremely critical situation precipitated 
by Italy's demands upon Greece following 
the Janina murders at the end of August was 
eased by the Greek Government's acceptance, on 
Sept. 9, of the terms of settlement proposd by 
the Council of Ambassadors and by Italy’s agree- 
ment, four days later, to withdraw from Corfu 
and the Greek islands before Oct. 1. In accord- 
ance with the Council’s prescription, the Greek 
Government deposited 50,000,000 lire with the 
Swiss National Bank as a forfeit, and on Sept. 
19 Greek warships fired a salute of twenty-one 
guns to the Italian flag flown from a war vessel 
in Phaleron Harbor. 

Meanwhile the British, French and Japanese 
officers designated by the Council of Ambassadors 
to investigate the massacre arrived at Janina and 
entered upon their task. A report was forthcoin- 
ing, though not made public, on Sept. 22. The 
Greek Government was exonerated from direct re- 
sponsibility for the murders, but was held to 
have been negligent after the act in not taking 
more vigorous steps to apprehend the assassins. 
Accordingly, the deposit in the Swiss National 
Bank was declared to have been forfeited, and 
on Sept. 29 the Bank of Italy was informed that 
the sum would be turned over to it forthwith, to 
be placed to the credit of the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

Contrary to predictions in some quarters that 
Mussolini's Government would never actually 
withdraw its ships from Corfu, the various naval 
units were ordered back to their regular bases as 
the stipulated period drew to a close; although it 
must be added that the Greeks later protested 
that some Italian vessels were allowed to remain 
in near-by waters in violation of the settlement. 
Dispatches of Oct. 8 stated that the international 
commission desired to make further investigations 


and present additional reports; but all evidences 
indicated that the incident was considered closed. 

The conclusion of peace with Turkey, and the 
settlement of the incident of Corfu left Greece 
free to engage in the preparations for the elec- 
toral struggle. The Revolutionary Committee has 
decreed that the election will be held on Dec. 2. 
There is every evidence that the campaign will 
be waged with bitterness on both sides. 

The new Chamber when elected will be made 
up of 250 members. The revolution has estab- 
lished two ways of voting, the one by ballot as 
in America, the other by the o!d system of casting 
small lead balls into a box which is divided into 
two sections, white and black, the voter de- 
positing his little ball in the one for Yes and 
the other for No. Electoral constituencies have 
been narrowed, as was the purpose of the revolu- 
tion. The refugee vote is to be included. 

The following parties will take part in the 
election: The Venizelist Liberals under Genera! 
Danglis, the Republican Liberals under Mr. 
Papanastassiou, the party of the so-called work- 
ing classes under Mr. Charilaos, the Agricultural 
Party under Mr. Schliemann, Greek ex-Minisier 
to the United States, the Macedonian Youth 
Party under Mr. Bussios, the Conservative Party 
under Mr. Ballis, and, finally, the Party of Free- 
dom under General Ioannis Metaxas. 

The elections will be formally proclaimed by 
the King on Nov. 2, on which day the censor- 
ship and martial law will be lifted for the cam- 
paign. The revolution has stated that it will 
impartially support all parties with the exception 
of that under Mr. Metaxas. 

On Sept. 30 the Kemalist priest, Papa Efthy- 
mios, who had himself appointed chief of the 
“Turkish Orthodox Church” in Kaisserieh early 
in 1922, and was therefore excommunicated by 
the Constantinople Patriarchate, went to Con- 
stantinople, and taking advantage of the depar- 
ture of the allied troops, appeared in the Patri- 
archate and peremptorily demanded the dismissal 
of the de facto Patriarch Meletios, and of his 
Locum Tenens Nicolaus. The Oecumenical Synod 
was powerless to resist and promptly complied 
with the request of Papa Efthymios, who ap- 
pointed as Patriarchal Locum Tenens the Met- 
ropolitan of Redopolis. At the same time Efthy- 
mios had himself appointed special Patriarchal 
delegate at Angora. 

The entrance of the Turkish troops into Con- 
stantinople has convinced the Greeks resident 
there that there is no more room for them in the 
new Byzantium. Greece, therefore, is looking {or- 
ward to more refugees, who now constitute one 
of the biggest problems the country is facing. 
Although the League of Nations has promised 
to help, it is apparent that nothing will be done 
until a more stable régime has been established 
in Athens as the result of the next general 
election. 
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TURKEY AND THE NEAR EAST 


By Avsert Howe Lysyer 


Professor of History, 
HE occupation of Constantinople by forces of 
the Eentente Allies came formally to an end 
at noon on Oct. 2 by a simple ceremony 
in the square in front of Dolma Baghcheh Pal- 
ace. Detachments of Turkish, French, Italian 
and British troops gathered and were inspected 
by their Generals. Flags were saluted mutually, 
the allied commanders said farewell to the Turk- 
ish Military Governor and the foreign forces 
abandoned Turkish soil in the presence of cheer- 
ing crowds. The American High Commissioner, 
Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol, was present in 
civilian attire, but took no part in the cere- 
mony. 

The process of evacuating thousands of troops 
and large quantities of war material and equip- 
ment, with the departure of transports and battle- 
ships, has been going on quietly for several 
weeks. One cruiser and two destroyers from 
each of the three powers are to remain in the 
harbor until December. 


Had the occupation continued another six 
weeks it would have completed its fifth year. It 
has lasted one year longer than Turkey’s par- 
ticipation in the great war. By waiting and 
fighting, the Turks alone among the defeated 
nations have obtained fulfillment of the promises 
made to them before surrender. These promises 
were not generous. They involved a thorough 
trimming down of the Ottoman Empire into a 
Turkish national State. But the Treaty of Sévres 
and its accompanying agreements would have 
gone much further, with the severance of terri- 
tories inhabited by Turkish majorities, the di- 
vision of the remainder into spheres of influence, 
and the imposition of a foreign control wholly 
incompatible with independence. The ew 
Turkey is impoverished and decimated, but it 
has approximately its ethnographical boundaries, 
and it is not enslaved. 

Constantinople is no longer a capital city, and 
does not control its own destinies. On Oct. 6 
the “Iron Brigade” of Nationalist Turkish vet- 
by General Shukri Naili, 
marched into the city amid great rejoicing and 
was received at the Old Palace, now a public 
park, with a solemn religious ceremony. The 
celebration continued into the night, and led to 


erans, commanded 


some disorders. Two days later strict orders 
came from Angora to put into force immediately 
the rigid prohibition law, which was enacted 
some months ago but has been suspended sev- 
eral times. A cynic might remark that the 


Moslems did not really prohibit the sale of in- 
texicants until the profits had ceased owing to 


University of Illinois 


the departure of so many Christians. The or- 
der is out to substitute Turkish for foreign lan- 
guages in all street signs and moving pictures. 
The telephone, railway and tramway companies 
are to discharge all non-Turkish employes with- 
in one month. 

Fethi Bey, the new Prime Minister, read his 
program to the Assembly at Angora on Sept. 
5. It is sensible and adapted to the difficult sit- 
uation. The first aim is to balance the budget; 
strict economy will be enforced and borrowing 
will be avoided, except for roads, bridges and 
railways; measures will be taken to insure the 
payment of internal and foreign debts; at the 
same time, for the relief of farmers, the tithe on 
agricultural products will be reduced to 10 per 
cent.; other taxation will be revised. The army 
and navy will be reduced to the lowest possible 
limits. The police is to be strengthened, and 
brigandage suppressed. Education is to be fur- 
thered, prisons are to be reformed and civil 
and military officers are to receive better treat- 
ment. 


The Turkish form of government is being 
modified rapidly to become that of a republic. 
The head of the House of Osman, Abdul Mejid 
Il., has been deprived of all political power, and 
holds only the religious office of Caliph. The 
male adults of the nation elect a Grand National 
Assembly for four years, which has sovereign 
legislative power. The Assembly elects its Presi- 
dent, who is practically President of the nation, 
for four years. Executive power is in the hands 
of a Prime Minister and Cabinet, who are col- 
lectively responsible to the Assembly. It is pro- 
posed that the President be assisted by a Council 
oi State, appointed by himself. President Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha is already confronted with a 
certain amount of opposition, chiefly from 
monarchists and religious reactionaries. Dissatis- 
faction is increased by the very bad economic 
situation. 


The Ottoman-American Developrhent Company 
on Oct. 3 asked the Turkish Government to ex- 
tend by five months the time of filing notice of 
the definite acceptance of that one of the 
“Chester Concessions” which deals with the 
Samsoun-Sivas and Angora-Moussakeny railways. 
Turkish opinion is deeply concerned at the 
prospective postponement and possible failure of 
these American enterprises. 

The Greek authorities handed over Karaghatch, 
the southwestern suburb of Adrianople, to the 
Turks on Sept. 16. Placing no reliance on the 
protection of the Treaty of Lausanne, all Greeks 
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had abandoned the city, taking with them every- 
thing movable. 

The Near East Relief organization has ceased 
to feed adult refugees in Anatolia. All such 
have been removed from Constantinople to 
Greece, but numbers remain at Samsoun and 
other ports. The headquarters and stores of the 
Near East Relief are being transferred from 
Constantinople to Athens. 


EGypT 


HE Nationalist leader, Zaghloul Pasha, after 

a period of exile under British surveillance 

and a residence in France, returned to Egypt in 

the middle of September. He was_ received 

everywhere with great enthusiasm, even the 

Cabinet offering him a formal welcome. He 

affirmed the intention of working unceasingly 
for the complete independence of Egypt. 


The Egyptian Government proclaimed various 
amendments to the Egyptian penal code in the 
direction of controlling the press, forbidding 
Government employes to strike, and penalizing 
rioters who damage property. On Sept. 8 a 
French subject published the first issue of a 
new daily newspaper, after having been refused 
permission to do so. The Government promptly 
ordered its suppression. The owner appealed to 
the French Consul, on the ground that because 
of the Capitulations, the Press law was not appli- 
cable to him.. The question challenges the right 
of any foreigner to publish in Egypt. The new 
paper was in support of Zaghloul Pasha. 


In September King Fuad appointed Ministers 
to represent Egypt at London, Paris, Rome and 
Washington. An election was held Sept. 27 of 
delegates to choose Deputies for the first Egyp- 
tian Parliament. 


The dispute between the Egyptian and Hedjaz 
Governments over the annual pilgrimage to 
Mecca continued. It appears that Egypt is anx- 
ious lest the Hedjaz by insisting on fixed money 
payments should endeavor to establish suzerainty. 
The Egyptian Government on Oct. 8 withdrew its 
recognition of Alexis Smirnoff, who represented 
Russia in Egypt from 1905 to 1917. During the 
last six years his salary has been paid. out of 
the Egyptian Breasury, and he has looked after 
the thousands of Russian refugees in Egypt. The 
salary is now discontinued, and the Russian 
refugees are declared outside the benefits of the 
Capitulations. 

The British authorities hanged on Sept. 10 
three Egyptians who had been found by the 
British Military Court in Cairo guilty of out- 
rages against British officials and soldiers. 

Mr. Howard Carter, who was associated with 
the late Earl of Carnarvon in excavations at the 
tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, has returned to Egypt 
in order to resume work at the tomb. 
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PALESTINE 


REPRESENTATIVE of King Hussein of 

the Hedjaz announced at a reception of 
the Moslem-Christian Association at Jerusalem 
on Aug. 22 that the King would not sign the 
proposed Anglo-Arab treaty unless it should pro- 
vide for the complete and absolute independence 
oi Palestine, including the unconditional right 
“to join the Arab confederation of States in ful- 
fillment of British pledges. * * * This modi- 
fication leaves ‘the Balfour Declaration ineffec- 
tive.” 

The Moslem Supreme Council announced the 
opening of the Moslem University of Jerusalem 
on Oct. 5. The model is El-Azhar at Cairo, 
which emphasizes the Koran and the studies clus- 
tered around it. The Latin Patriarch is also 
projecting a university at Jerusalem for Pales- 
tinian Arabs, to have ultimately four Faculties, 
of Medicine, Engineering, Law and Letters. 

Sir Alfred Mond, member of the British House 
of Commons, opened in New York a campaign 
for the Palestine Restoration Fund. On Oct. 
9 Bishop MaclInness of Jerusalem stated in Lon- 
don that there is “fixed and bitter opposition 
on the part of all natives of Palestine—Moslem, 
Christian, and a large number of orthodox Jews 
—to the Zionists and to the policy of the Brit- 
ish Government that fathered Zionism.” 


Sir Herbert Samuel, High Commissioner, on 
Oct. 11 made a statement on behalf of the Brit- 
ish Government to representative Arabs, includ- 
ing Mayors, members of the Arab Executive of 
the Moslem Supreme Council and other bodies. 
The statement, which offered an Arab agency 
equivalent in scope and powers to the Jewish 
agency authorized under the mandate, had _ beer 
unfavorably received by Arab extremists and 
also by an important section of the Jews when 
its substance became known some days earlier. 
It was uncompromising on the subject of the 
Balfour declaration of 1917, Sir Herbert _ saying 
that the present Government had adopted _ the 
same view as its predecessors, regarding it as 
an international obligation from which there 
could be no question of receding. 


TRANSJORDANIA 


HE Adwan tribesmen made an attack upon 
Amman on Sept. 16, cutting telephone 
and telegraph lines and_ blockading _ travel. 
The following day the Emir Abdullah’s trocps 
routed them, killing about thirty, with no casual- 
ties on the Emir’s side, except that an English 
aeronaut was wounded slightly. The tribe was 
disaffected on financial grounds. 


An Amman editor proclaims that. “the time has 
come for a general conference at Mecca to select 
a Caliph, and who is more suitable than King 
Hussein?” 
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SYRIA 


A BAND of Kurds, said to have been led by 

Turkish officers, captured a French outpost 
near Nisibin on July 27, and beheaded all the 
prisoners. On Aug. 14 another band robbed a 
caravan forty miles east of Aleppo, killing three 
men. 

The French discovered a plot in Syria to facili- 
tate the entrance of the Turks, and tried the 
censpirators by court-martial. Sentences were 
passed involving banishment, confiscation of prop- 
erty and imprisonment of from five to twenty 
years. 

The French authorities in setting up a Federal 
Government for Syria (excluding the Lebanon) 
are arranging to hold an election for an Assem- 
bly. Determined opposition, involving a boycott 
of the elections, has developed, on the ground 
that the powers and duties of the Assembly have 
not been defined, so that it may be used by the 
French to dictate laws to the Syrians. 


IRAQ 


GIR PERCY COX ceased to be High Commis- 
\ sioner of Iraq on Sept. 15, and was suc- 
ceeded by Sir Henry Dobbs. Sir Percy's report 





on the finances, administration and condition of 
Iraq from Oct. 1, 1920, to March 31, 1922, was 
published on Sept. 1. This covers the transition 
from military rule through a Provisional Gov- 
ernment to the kingship of Emir Faisal. The 
tribal situation, the institution of a police force, 
agricultural prospects, the illegal importations 
of arms through Syria and Central Arabia, the 
repatriation of 50,000 Armenians and Assyrians, 
finance and a plan for a university. at Bagdad 
are also discussed. 

Religious animosity between Sunnites and 
Shiites has embittered the relations between Iraq 
and Persia. The press continues to agitate for 
the dismissal of all Hindus and as many English- 
men as possible. The feeling toward Turkey is 
friendly. It is feared that Iba Sa’oud, no longer 
in receipt of a subsidy from Great Britain, may 
send raiders into Iraq. 

Elections are in progress for a Constituent As- 
sembly, to which will be presented the treaty 
with Great Britain. 


PERSIA 


EELING has been running high in Persia 
against Iraq and Great Britain. Sheik 
Mahdi el Kalisi, a Persian religious leader, was 
expelled from Iraq in July on the charge of in- 


A typical village in the Lebanon Valley 
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terfering with the elections. Nine other promi- 
nent ulemas, with twenty-five supporters, decided 
to leave for Persia in protest. The Persian Crown 
Prince went to Kum to greet them. Late in 
August the Persian Government dismissed all 
Iraqis in its employ. Early in September a large 
gathering of ulemas at Teheran initiated a boy- 


cott of British goods and of all imports via Meso- 
potamia. 

Between Sept. 17 and 24 earthquake shocks 
were felt in the regions of Bujnurd, Meshed, 
Shirvan and Kirman. Near the first named place 
several villages were destroyed, with some loss 


of life. 


CHINA AND JAPAN 


By Payson J. TREAT 
Professor of History at Stanford University 


HINA was without a President from June 

13, when President Li Yuan-hung, threat- 

ened by the militarists, fled from Peking 
to Tientsin, until Oct. 10, when Tsao Kun 
was inaugurated. In Pekin a Regent Min- 
istry, led by Dr. Wellington. Koo, Foreign 
Minister, had acted as an_ executive body, 
supported by the Chihli military party. Ex- 
President Li repudiated his resignation and tried 
to assemble a majority of the Parliament at 
Shanghai. During these months the election 
of General Tsao Kun was frequently predicted, 
but the step was not taken until Oct. 5, when a 
majority of the Parliament was assembled in 
Peking and 480 out of 588 votes (a quorum 
being about 580) were cast for the veteran mili- 
tary leader. On the day of the inauguration the 
Constitution which Parliament, off and on, has 
keen preparing for the last twelve years was 
promulgated. A Vice President was yet to be 
elected. 

Marshal Tsao rose from the ranks. A veteran 
of the Sino-Japanese War, he was a general 
officer at the end of the Manchu régime, and 
later a loyal supporter of Yuan Shih-kai. In 1917 
ke was appointed Tuchun (Military Governor) of 
Chihli, the metropolitan province, and soon be- 
came the leader of the Chihli. military party. 
That year he united with Tuan Chi-jui to over- 
throw Chang Hsun, who had restored the Manchu 
Fmperor. In 1920 he united with Chang Tso-lin, 
the War Lord of Manchuria, to overthrow Tuan 
Chi-jui and his associates, known as the Anfu 
Club. By this time he was Inspector General of 
Chihli, Shantung and Honan provinces. His Gen- 
eral, Wu Pei-fu, defeated the invasion of Chang 
Tso-lin in 1922. 

The attitude of Sun Yat-sen, in Canton, and 
Chang Tso-lin, in Manchuria, toward this election 
is reported to be hostile, and that of Wu Pei-fu 
doubtful. On Oct. 6 the Cabinet issued a de- 
cree prolonging the life of Parliament until its 
successors are elected. The term of the present 
members would have expired on Oct. 10. 

China continues to be the scene of civil strife 
and internal disorder. -The forces of Sun Yat- 
sen are engaged in military operations in the 


South. Civil strife is reported at Amoy and in 
Szechuan and Hunan provinces. British, Amer- 
ican and Japanese ships have been fired upon 
on the Upper Yangtse. Bandit raids have been 
of frequent occurrence. On Sept. 22 two women 
missionaries were carried off by bandits in 
Honan. A Government proclamation exhorted 
the Inspecting Generals and military officers of 
the “brigand-ridden provinces,” viz., Kiangsu, 
Anhui, Shantung and Honan, to combine their 
forces with those of the civil officials to take 
adequate measures to suppress the repeated out- 
rages. 

The Peking Government, on Sept. 24, ex- 
pressed its readiness to make reparation for the 
losses incurred by foreigners in the train out- 
rage of May 6, but rejected, as infringement 
upon its sovereignty, the demands that high of 
ficials be punished and measures be taken fo: 
the protection of railways. A second note, re 
iterating the original demands, was presented by 
the diplomatic corps on Oct. 4. A proposal for 
railway guards, under foreign direction, has been 
placed before the diplomatic body in Peking by 
Great Britain, and a counter-proposal has been 
advanced by China. The British proposal has 
been generally opposed by the Chinese press, 
and Japan has hesitated to accept it, apparently 
because of her psesent policy of conciliation. 

The proposal of Sir Robert Hotung, a prom- 
inent Hongkong Chinese, for a round-table con- 
ference of the leaders of the different Chinese 
factions to discuss plans for the reunion of the 
country and the disbandment of the swollen 
tnilitary forces, has been approved, it is reported, 
“ Sun Yat-sen, Li Yuan-hung and Chang Tso- 
in. , 


JAPAN 


N official dispatch from Tokio to the Japa- 
nese Embassy at Washington, on Oct. 1, 
placed the number of known dead in the earthi- 
quake zone at 103,000, the injured at 125,000, 
and the missing at 235,000. The houses de- 
stroyed numbered 534,000, while 1,068,000 per 
sons had left the city of Tokio. At the same 
time the American Red Cross officials in Japan 
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estimated the number of killed as 225,000, and 
those wholly or partially destitute at 2,000,000. 
An urgent imperial ordinance of Sept. 24 pro- 
vided for the immediate appropriation of 100,- 
000,000 yen ($50,000,000), to relieve the pressing 
necessities of the homeless earthquake sufferers, 
in addition to 520,000,000 previously reported. 

A Commission for the Reconstruction of Tokio 
has breen created under the direction of the 
Prince Regent, with Count Yamamoto, the Pre- 
mier, as President, and members of the Cabinet 
and representatives of political and business or- 
ganizations. The prompt and generous response 
of the American Asiatic Squadron and _ the 
American people to the needs of stricken Japan 
has been deeply appreciated. On Sept. 24 the 
American Red Cross reported a total subscrip- 
tion of $9,702,700. Of especial interest is the fact 
that the Pacific division more than trebled the 
amount of its original quota. 

On the death of Premier Baron Kato, on Aug. 
24, Count Uchida, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
served for a few days as Acting Premier. Accord- 
ing to custom the members of the Kato Ministry 
submitted their resignations to the Prince Regent, 
who in turn consulted with the Elder Statesmen 
and others concerning the appointment of a new 
Premier. The survivirs Elder Statesmen are 
Prince Matsukata, agec 83, and Prince Saionji, 
aged 84. Although the Seiyukai (Constitutional ) 
Party held a clear majority of seats in the House 
ct Representatives, the advisers of the Regent de- 
cided against a party Cabinet. 
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To the surprise of many observers, Admiral 
Count Yamamoto was instructed by the Prince 
Regent, on Aug. 28, to form a Ministry. Count 
Yamamoto is a distinguished retired naval officer, 
a member of the Satsuma clan, one of the two 
dominant groups in Japan since the restoration. 
From 1898 until 1906 he was Minister of the 
Navy, and in 1913-14, Premier. His Ministry fell 
because of intense popular indignation at the 
naval scandals which were brought to light at 
that time. The new Ministry includes Viscount 
Goto, one of the most influential political figures 
in Japan, a member of several Cabinets as Min- 
ister of Communications, Home Affairs and For- 
eign Affairs, and more recently Mayor of Tokio. 

At first mentioned in connection with the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs, Viscount Goto chose 
Home Affairs instead. A few days later Tokio 
was destroyed, and his department will be 
charged with much of the work of rehabilitation, 
for which his services as Mayor and his city 
planning activities peculiarly qualify him. Mr. 
Inukai, a veteran Liberal leader, has accepted 
the portfolio of Communications. Baron Ijuin, 
an experienced diplomat, who is considered 
friendly to both the United States and China, 
succeeded Count Uchida in the Foreign Office, 
and Mr. Inouye, Governor of the Bank of Japan 
and a financial expert of high repute, became 
Minister. of Finance. The Yamamoto Ministry is 
supported by no political party at present. The 
prefectural elections, which were due later in 


Wide World 


A general view of Tokio after the fire which swept the city as a result of the earthquake 
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the month, have been postponed because of the 
destruction of the election folls. 

Considerable alarm has been occasioned in 
business circles by the continued boycott on 
Japanese trade in China. This movement has 
spread from China to outlying regions, such as 


the Dutch East Indies and French Indo-China 
where Chinese middlemen are important factors 
in trade. To the present the Japanese Govern- 
ment has refrained from strong representations to 
China, although violation of treaty rights has been 
frequently reported. 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


By Cuarves W. HAcKetTt 
Associate Professor of Latin-American History, 
University of Texas 


Mexico 
- ei rather than international mat- 


ters have been of chief interest in Mex- 

ico during the past month. In the Pres- 
idential campaign events have been rapid and 
of far-reaching importance. On Sept. 6 Gen- 
eral Plutarco Calles, late Minister of the In- 
terior, issued a preliminary platform in which 
he endorsed the international, agrarian, finan- 
cial and labor policies of President Obregon and, 
in addition, came out for more advanced social 
legislation. Although Calles has long been a 
member of the Co-operatista Party, as early as 
Sept. 14 a majority of the Co-operatista Deputies 
announced themselves in favor of Finance Min- 
ister Adolfo de la Huerta becoming a candidate 
for the Presidency, and called upon Calles to 
release de la Huerta from an apparent obliga- 
tion not to oppose him for the Presidency. 

The action of the Co-operatista majority met 
with such approval that by Sept. 20 many de la 
Huerta clubs had been organized from Sonora 
to Tabasco, forty-four being reported from the 
State of Puebla alone. Four days later de la 
Huerta’s resignation as Finance Minister was 
received and accepted by President Obregon, 
after which the former is reported to have as- 
sured the Co-operatista majority that he was then 
free to reconsider his determination not to op- 
pose General Calles. Since then de la Huerta 
has gone into seclusion to rest for a month with- 
out having formally announced his candidacy. 

Meanwhile, some of the minority Co-operatista 
Deputies have resigned and have announced that 
they will organize a new party for General Calles, 
to be known as the Co-operatista Revolucionario. 
Intense partisan feeling in the Chamber of 
Deputies culminated on Oct. 3 in one Deputy 
being shot and in a fist battle between two other 
Deputies. This was followed by a circular letter 
from President Obregon to all his “assistants, re- 
gardless of rank,” urging them to exercise im- 
partiality during the present political campaign 
and to assist in guaranteeing to all citizens of 
the republic the free exercise of the suffrage. 


Three other avowed candidates for the Presi- 
dency are General Angel Flores, former Governo: 
of Sinaloa; General Raoul Madero, brother o! 
former President Francisco Madero; and Licen- 
ciado Carlos B. Zetina, a manufacturer of Mexico 
City. 

Recent State elections have resulted in numer- 
ous contests. In San Luis Potosi, neither of two 
rival Legislatures and neither of two functioning 
Governors, because of alleged election irregular- 
ities, have been recognized by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. In Nuevo Leon, in addition to two 
rival Governors, a Provisional Governor backed 
by Federal troops has recently been installed. 
In Queretaro the contest has been settled by the 
Federal Government recognizing Ramirez Luque 
as Governor. Because Guanajuato was the only 
State in which an election contest did not de- 
velop, President Obregon and several members 
of his Cabinet have accepted an invitation to at- 
tend the inauguration of General Enrique Colima 
as Governor. 

Mexico has expressed an unwillingness to enter 
the League of Nations, on the ground that. diplo- 
matic relations have not been resumed with Eng- 
land. Of scarcely less interest was the complete 
severance by Mexico on Sept. 30-of diplomatic 
relations with Venezuela. The specific grievance, 
as opposed to a long standing ill-feeling between 
the two countries, was the refusal of Venezuelan 
authorities to allow certain Mexican nationals to 
land at La Guayra. 


From Washington announcement has been made 
that the United States will not name an Ambas- 
sador to Mexico until the claims conventions 
signed in September have been ratified. 


The United States State Department has been 
asked by the Mexican Embassy in Washington 
for further information with respect to the action 
of the Mayor of Johnstown, Pa., in ordering ail 
Mexicans of less than seven years’ residence to 
leave that city. 

On the economic side, plans are maturing for 
the Banco Unico, or the new bank of issue for 
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Mexico. Definite announcement has been made 
that 51 per cent. of the bank’s capitalization will 
be held by the Mexican Government. 

At a recent meeting of stockholders of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico twelve directors, resi- 
dent in Mexico, and nine resident in the United 
States were elected. At the same time approval 
was given to the Lamont-de la Huerta agreement, 
which provides for the early return of the roads 


to private management after having been operated ~ 


by the Government since 1913. 

Salina Cruz and Puerto Mexico, the Pacific 
and Gulf termini, respectively, of the Tehuan- 
tepec Railway, have been officially declared free 
ports by the Mexican Government. This is the 
{first move on the part of Mexico to compete for 
trade by way of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
with the Panama Canal route. 

Recent statistics show that Mexico is now pro- 
ducing one-fifth of the world’s output of lead and 
copper, or about $43,000,000 worth annually. 

During the nine month period ending Sept. 31, 
the port of Laredo, Texas, came to rank second 
to the port of New York in the exportation of 
merchandise from the United States into Mex- 
ico. During that period $21,500,000 worth of 
merchandise passed into Mexico through the port 
of Laredo. 

A recent Presidential decree authorizes any 
Mexican without land and unable to purchase 
it, to acquire Government-owned lands for farm- 
ing purposes. Title is to pass to the person 
who works the land for two consecutive years, on 
condition that the land cannot be disposed of 
to foreigners or to landed Mexicans and that 
the Government retains control of the subsoil. 

Labor agitators are charged with the responsi- 
bility for 4,000 employes of the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company going on a strike 
at Chihuahua City on Sept. 19. In August 
the differences between the company and the 
laborers apparently had been satisfactorily ad- 
justed. 

Concessions have been granted by the Secre- 
tariat of Agriculture to a large number of Au- 
stralian colonists to engage in the cultivation of 
the silk worm. 

According to Enrique Corona of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Mexico has 8,000,- 
000 illiterates, of whom 4,000,000 speak only In- 
dian dialects. In view of this situation it is es- 
timated that Mexico needs at the present time 
at least 7,000 new public schools. 


En route to the penitentiary, where he was to 
begin serving his twenty-year term for the murder 
of Francisco Villa, Salas Barrazas enjoyed vir- 
tually a triumphant procession. Petitions urging 
his pardon are being circulated. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


S in the case of Mexico, heated Presidential 
campaigns are in progress in two of the 
Central American republics. In Honduras, where 
the popular elections were scheduled for Oct. 
28, 29 and 30, political excitement bordered 
on the revolutionary stage. Two Liberal can- 
didates, Dr. Juan Angel Arias and Dr. Poli- 
carpo Bonilla, have offered; the former ac- 
cording to recent Washington dispatches, has the 
support of the present Administration headed by 
Lopez Gutierrez, although during the Summer 
Bonilla was generally conceded to be the choice 
of the Government. The candidate of the Con- 
servatives, or National Democratic Party, is Gen- 
eral Tiburcio Carias, who is generally conceded 
to have strong enough support to assure him a 
plurality of the popular vote. Recently, however, 
the office of El Cronista, one of the leading 
Carias newspapers, was raided by Government 
forces, while the editor took refuge, with other 
Carias supporters, in Nicaragua. Efforts of 
American Minister Morales to induce the party 
leaders to agree upon some common ground or 
upon some mutually satisfactory candidate have 
been approved by the Conservatives but not by 
the Liberals. The disapproval of the plan by 
the Liberals is doubtless explained in part by 
the fact that since no candidate can hope to 
obtain a majority of the popular vote, the elec- 
tion will by law then be thrown to Congress, 
and in that body as early as Aug. 1 Dr. Arias 
had a majority of one pledged to support him 
in such a contingency. 

In Costa Rica, where the elections are scheduled 
for early December, the candidates are ex-Presi- 
dent Ricardo Jimenez, candidate of the Republi- 
can Party; Licenciado Alberto Echandi, candidate 
of the agriculturists, and General Jorge Volio, an 
ex-priest and a Reformista, or radical. Under 
the constitution of Costa Rica the President 
must be of secular estate and, because General 
Volio has not been relieved of his clerical vows, 
his enemies are making capital of this against 
him. No governmental or judicial ruling has 
been given on the situation. 

In Honduras the school teachers and other 
State employes, with the exception of policemen 
and a few of the higher Government officials, 
have not had their salaries for over eight months. 

In the latter part of September the republic 
of El Salvador negotiated a loan of $6,000,000 
from New York bankers. As an index of the 
efficient administration in E] Salvador is the fact 
that the national income during the past Summer 
exceeded for the first time in many years its ex- 
penditures. 

An import duty for revenue amounting to 1 
per cent. gold per kilo on the gross weight of 
merchandise entering the country by sea has been 
imposed by the Government of E! Salvador. 
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Recent statistics of the United States Consulate 
General at San Salvador show that only seventy- 
two citizens of the United States are registered as 
residents of El Salvador. 


El Salvador is jubilant over the contract calling 
for completion within three years of the Pan- 
American Railroad from Santa Ana, El Salva- 
dor, to Zacapa, Guatemala. When completed, this 
road will place San Salvador within five days of 
New Orleans, whereas the combined water and 
rail journey between the two places now takes 
from ten’ to fifteen days. 

The Nicaraguan Minister to the United States, 
General Emiliano Chamorro,. has returned to his 
country in the interest of a proposed loan of 
$9,000,000 by American bankers for the construc- 
tion of a railroad to run from the Atlantic sea- 
board at Bluefields to the Pacific seaboard at 
Granada. 
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PANAMA AND THE CANAL ZONE 


HIPS passing through the Panama Canal the 
first two weeks in September totaled 212. 
Tolls collected from them represented a de- 
crease over the corresponding period in July and 
August. 
Canal workers in their fight to prevent the 
Canal Administration from deducting from their 
wages money for rent, electric current, water 


-and the upkeep of their houses, have, through 


their attorneys, appealed from the adverse de- 
cision of the lower courts to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

The Panama Chamber of Commerce, in oppos- 
ing the lease or sale of commissaries in the 
Canal Zone, has protested to President Coolidge 
that this would infringe upon Panama’s treaty 
rights and be the equivalent of the establishment 
of a monopoly. 


THE CARIBBEAN 


By Cuarctes W. HACKETT 


” Cuba during the past month the Tarafa 
bill has continued to agitate American in- 
terests. On Sept. 22 the bill, after originally 
passing the Cuban House, was, by vote of 15 
to 4, amended by the Senate. These amend- 
ments, designed to eliminate certain monopo- 
listic and confiscatory provisions, provide that 
after the proposed holding company has begun 
the consolidation of the Cuban railroads the lines 
shall institute a 20 per cent. rate reduction on the 
base charge for carrying sugar more than 125 ki- 
lometers, and that a reduction of 30 per cent. shall 
be made in transporting the mail. These Sen- 
ate amendments were concurred in by the House 
on Sept. 25-by a vote of 92 to 7, the bill then 
going to President Zayas for action. On Oct. 2, 
officials of American sugar interests are report- 
ed again to have filed protest with the American 
State Department because of alleged monopolis- 
tic provisions still in the bill with respect to 
railways, sugar mills and public warehouses. De- 
spite these protests and previous assurances that 
ue would give full consideration to the represen- 
tations of American interests. President Zayas 
signed the bill on Oct. 9. 


Since its organization in August, the Veterans 
and Patriots’ Association has conducted a formi- 
dable campaign against public graft. and the 
Tarafa bill, and in favor of the abolition of 
the national lottery, woman’s suffrage and the 
payment of long-deferred pensions to war vet- 
erans. At the daily meetings held in Havana 
the possibility of revolution in case their de- 
mands were not complied with is alleged to have 
been hinted at by various speakers, and the Presi- 
dent of the organization, General Garcia-Velez, 
frequently intimated that he might be unable to 
restrain the members should they continue to be 


“flouted by the President.” President Zayas, on 
the other hand, consistently countered all 
the charges by insisting that most of the matters 
were for Congress to pass upon. As a climax 
to the situation, on Sept. 20, approximately 
twenty leaders of the association were arrested 
on charges of _ sedition, although General 
Garcia-Velez and two other leaders eluded the 
officers. On Sept. 22 President Zayas announced 
immunity from arrest for the absent leaders if 
they would return to the capital, but General 
Garcia-Velez let it be known that he and his 
associates had no intention of accepting the same 
at its face value and instead issued warnings to 
the other leaders to stay away from Havana. 
The men arrested on Sept. 20 were later released 
on their own recognizance. 

Carlos Mendieta, candidate for the Libera] Party 
nomination for the Presidency, has announced 
in favor of the reforms sought by the Veterans 
and Patriots’ Association without having actively 
allied himself with that organization. Mendieta, 
who is opposing General Gerardo Machado for 
his party nomination, has also heartily endorsed 
the policies of American Ambassador Crowder. 
The latter has been referred to by Mendieta as a 
ketter friend to Cuba than is President Zayas. 

On Sept. 17, two American aviators, Lieutenants 
Ford Rogers of Waco, Texas, and Horace Palmer 
of Athens, Ohio, reached Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 
in the first lap of their proposed flight from 
Santo Domingo to the Pacific Coast by way of 
Cuba. On Oct. 9 the aviators reached Muskogee, 
Okla., without mishap. 

The Haitian Ministry, for alleged personal 
rather than political grievances, on Sept. 27 re- 
signed in-a body. The resignations were accepted 
by the President of the republic, who at once ap- 
pointed a new Ministry, headed by M. Donique. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


By Harry T. CoLines 
Professor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania 


NUSUAL interest has been manifested in 
South American affairs during the past 
month because of the criticism of the 

United States on the part of Dr. Zeballos, for- 
mer Secretary of Foreign Relations in Argentina. 
Dr. Zeballos, with almost brutal frankness, de- 
clared that the United States was more un- 
popular than ever because of the outcome of 
the Fifth Pan-American Conference, held last 
March in Chile, and particularly because the 
United States sent a naval commission to Brazil. 
Perhaps the failure of the armament limitation 
arrangement for the A B C countries of South 
America had something to do with dissatisfaction 
in Argentina. For the failure of that program the 
United States could not be held responsible. 
Thoughtful Americans, nevertheless, have ques- 
tioned the advisability of sending the commission 
to Brazil. In a speech delivered on Sept. 26 at 
Lafayette, Ind., Bishop W. P. Thirkield of 
Mexico and South America declared it to be 
a far-reaching blunder that threatened the peace 
of the South American republics. 

It is also a matter of interest that our trade 
with South America is showing a remarkable 
increase. Figures recently published by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
showing our Latin American trade for the first 
eight months of this year, indicate a gain of 
one-third over the same period of last year, in 
the value of exports to Latin America up to 
Sept. 1, and a gain of 43 per cent. in the value 
of goods imported into the United States from 
Latin America in that same period. Officials of 
the bureau have recently called attention to the 
fact that American exporters are apparently 
neglecting European trade and giving undue at- 
tention to trade with Latin America, especially 
in South America. 


ARGENTINA 


N Oct. 4 announcement was made of 
the death of Dr. Estanislao Zeballos, mem- 
tioned above. Death came as he was on his 
way to London to attend meetings of the In- 
ternational Law Association, of which he had 
just been elected President. Dr. Zeballos, a 
jurist of international repute, was Ambassador 
from Argentina in Washington from 1893 to 
1895. He delivered a series of lectures at the 
Institute of Politics held in Williamstown, Mass., 
last Summer, and had recently completed an ex- 
tended lecture tour in Canada and the United 
States. 
General business conditions in Argentina have 
changed little during the past month. Unfa- 


vorable exchange rates with the United States 
have handicapped importation, but exports show 
improvement. Agricultural prospects are ex- 
cellent, grain prices are steadier and farming in- 
terests look for a prosperous year. The Argen- 
tine budget for 1923 was the largest in the his- 
tory of the republic, exceeding that of last year 
by 70,000,000 paper pesos (1 peso equals about 
$0.325 at present rate). Out of a total of more 
than 638,000,000 paper pesos, the Government 
proposed to expend 300,000,000 for railway ex- 
tensions, 30,000,000 on modernizing the fleet and 
20,000,000 for oil refineries. - The budget pro- 
poses expenditures of about 100,000,000 in ex- 
cess of the largest volume of revenues ever col- 
lected. 

Argentina and Uruguay have for some time 
been leaders in advanced labor legislation. <A 
provision of the 1923 Argentine budget requires 
that every employe over 18 years of age, without 
distinction of sex, who works at least eight hours 
a day in Government service or in other occupa- 
tion, must receive at least 160 pesos per month, 
or 6.40 pesos per day, not more than 40 per cent. 
of which sum may be deducted for board and 
lodging. The ircrease in the expenses of na- 
tional hospitals and charity institutions, caused 
by this minimum wage provision, is to be cov- 
ered by additional appropriations from the gen- 
eral revenues. A special investigation recently 
made by the National Department of Labor shows 
that the eight-hour day was generally in force in 
Buenos Aires during 1922. The average day’s 
labor of the shop and factory was eight hours 
and two minutes. A recent report of this same 
bureau shows that since the passage of the 
Workmen’s Compensation act of 1916 the num- 
ber of policies has increased from 7,472 to 47,292, 
and the premiums paid from 2,500,000 pesos to 
almost 12,000,000. 

American bankers have agreed to take up with- 
in six months after Sept. 1 approximately $60,- 
000,000 of the Argentine bond issue recently 
authorized by the Argentine Congress. The syn- 
dicate takes over the issue at 92. It is to bear 
interest at 6 per cent. and to run for thirty-three 
years. Serious criticism of Finance Minister 
Vegas arose in the Argentine Chamber of Depu- 
ties because of certain elastic terms in this agree- 
ment. 


BRAZIL 


RAZIL had a favorable balance of 74,684,000 


milreis (approximately $7,000,000) in its 
Treasury at the end of June, 1923, according ww 
a statement of the Minister of Finance. An 
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earlier statement showed that for the first three 
months of this year there was a balance of ap- 
proximately $400,000 in the Treasury, the first 
time in twenty-two years that the Government 
had reported a favorable balance. The last 
month has shown increased activity in building 
and construction. Congress recently asked for 
funds to buy 200 freight cars for the Central 
Railroad of Brazil, and the Eastern Brazil Rail- 
road Company of Bahia has been authorized to 
spend 11,900,000 milreis (over a million dollars) 
in extending its lines. The country has recently 
discussed the advisability of placing a $25,000,000 
loan in New York to be secured by coffee as col- 
lateral. 


CHILE 


HE close of the war affected the 
for Chilean goods as it did that for the ex- 
ports of other countries. Chile, however, has had 
a special problem in that the foreign demand for 
nitrate, which constitutes a considerable part of 
Chilean exports, became negligible as compared 
to the demand during the period 1914-19. As a 
result the country faced an industrial crisis. An 
advance of 7.50 pesos national currency per 46 
kilos of nitrate ready for embarkation was 
granted to nitrate producers who kept their 
plants open. Unemployment, decreased exports 
and imports immediately affected the scale of 
living. 
Statistics now 
for the first half 
decided 


available 
of 1923 
show a improve- 
ment in the industrial life of 
the country. The nitrate in- 
dustry is improving and the 
prosperity of the metal 
trades in the United States 
increasing 

Chilean 


resulted in 
demand for 


has 
the 
copper. 

The Chilean Government 
desires two months addi- 
tional time to prepare the 
arguments in the Tacna- 
Arica territorial dispute 
with Peru. This report, as 
well as that of Peru, was to 
have been presented to the 
President of the United 
States as arbiter on Sept. 
12. The Chileans have com- 
pleted the argument, but de- 
sire to give the American 
legal advisers whom _ they 
have engaged more time to 
study all its phases. 


demand , 
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COLOMBIA 


HE commission of experts engaged by the 
Colombian Government to make an economi: 
survey of the country and suggest appropriate 
legislation for the improvement of its finances. 
returned to the United States early in Septem 
ber. This commission, which was headed }\ 
Dr. E. W. Kemmerer, Professor of Economic: 
at Princeton University, was tendered a farewell! 
banquet in Bogota by President Nel Ospina. Du: 
ing their six months’ stay in the republic the 
commission reorganized the financial system oi! 
the country. The banking system was unified, a 
Bank of the Republic established, and taxation 
laws formulated. The commission advised against 
the borrowing of $50,000,000 for transportation 
and other improvements, on the ground that the 
country could not maintain service on such a 
loan. They advised borrowing but little more 
than half that sum. The newly organized Bank 
of the Republic began to function earlier than 
was expected and proved very beneficial in avert- 
ing a financial crisis when the Banco Lopez failed 
in July. Part of the first payment of $50,000,000 
made by the United States to Colombia was used 
in establishing the bank. This is to be the only 
bank of issue in the future. Notes of other 
hanks have proved unsatisfactory and will be re- 
tired. 
A serious outbreak 
Bucaramanga Valley, 


of yellow fever in the 
some 450 miles up the 


Publishers Photo Service 


La Paz, the capital of Bolivia 
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Magdalena River, caused apprehension on the 
part of the Colombian Government. The United 
States instituted a quarantine against all ports 
north of Barranquilla. Later reports state that 
the disease has disappeared. 
PERU 
TT. HE Senate and Chamber of Deputies have 
voted to amend the Constitution of the 
republic so as to permit the re-election of a 
President. The Constitution provides that any 
amendment must be approved by two regular 
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sessions of the Legislatures. As the legislative 
session of 1922 approved this amendment, it is 
now law. President Leguia is eligible, therefore, 
as a candidate for re-election in 1924, 

A project has been transmitted to the Peruvian 
Congress to create a national defense fund with 
an annual expenditure of $1,100,000. A consider- 
able portion of the money is to be spent in re- 
conditioning the Peruvian Navy. A new tax on 
cablegrams from Peru and a cocoa monopoly are 
proposed to supply the additional revenue. 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


[PUBLISHED DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1923] 


THE VEILED Empress, by Benjamin A. Mor- 
ton, 243 pages; published by G. P. Putnam’s 
New York; price $5. A colorful nara- 
tive, an “unacademic biography,” revealing the 
mystery of the French girl of Martinique, who 
was shipwrecked and taken to Constantinople in 
1784, and who became Crown of the Veiled 
Heads, and, telling the story for the first time 
of how her Sultan Mahmoud, broke the 
power of Napoleon and destroyed the Janissaries. 
Illustrations from paintings by Christina Morton. 

Economics oF THE Hour, by J. St. Loe 
Strachey, 234 pages; published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York; price $2.50. A discus- 
sion in clear, conversational English by the edi- 
tor of The Spectator, on present-day economic 
problems and the relation of labor to capital. 

Russra’s Women, by Nina Nikolaevna Seliva- 
nova, 226 pages; published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York; price $3. This account of 
Russia’s women since primitive times, intimately 
entertaining, reveals the spirit of that nation. It 
is written to inform the American public of the 
background of the Russian, and to encourage a 
closer understanding between the peoples. 

Tue Emperor Nicnotas II. as I Knew Him, 
by Major Gen. Sir John Hanbury-Williams, 
K. C. B, K. C. V. O., C. M. G., Chief of the 
British Military Mission in Russia, 1914-1917, 
269 pages; published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York; price $6. An intimate view of 
the royal family, the Grand Duke Nicholas and 
many others of the Russian Court and Army, 
gathered in diary form during the author’s offi- 
He gives some startling 


Sons, 


son, 


cial mission to Russia. 
refutations of accepted reports about the Em- 
peror and his court, and some new stories about 
European diplomacy during the war. 

Tne IrresistrsLE Movement OF Democracy, 
by John Simpson Penman, 729 pages; published 


by Macmillan Company, New York; price $5. 
A narration of the progress of democracy in 
England, France and the United States up to 
the present day, emphasizing the growing im- 
portance of public opinion and the increasing 
power of the common people. 

INDIA IN A FERMENT, by Claude H. Van Tyne, 
Ph. D., head of department of history, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; 8vo; published by Macmillan 
Company, New York; price $2. Dr. Van Tyne 
visited India from border to border in search of 
information, and has presented a comprehensive 
survey of the Government wherever it touched 
the people. He went into courts, high and low, 
and accompanied local officials into villages. 
This is an unbiased story by a trained observer. 

CuH1nA, YESTERDAY AND Topay, by Edward 
Thomas Williams; published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York, 597 pages, with 
colored maps of China and Japan. The volume is 
the result of the personal experiences and ob- 
servations in thirty-five years of close association 
with Chinese affairs by Professor Williams of 
the department of Oriental languages and litera- 
ture of the University of California. It is co- 
piously illustrated, comprehensive, beginning in 
the earliest authentic history and reaching down 
to the end of 1922, with special attention to the 
profound social and political transformations 
which have occurred in China within the last 
twelve years. 

Wortp History, by Hutton Webster; published 
by’ D. C. Heath & Co., New York; 775 pages of 
text, 100 maps, 50 full-page plates; price $5. It 
covers the entire historical field, with a chapter 
on pre-historic times. Nearly 500: pages are de- 
voted to the last three centuries. The style is 
clear; the illustrations are of interest. It is not 
'a textbook, but was written for the general 
reader. 
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THE CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE 


DEATHS OF PERSONS OF PROMINENCE 


[MONTH ENDED OCTOBER 16, 1923] 


Sir Cuartes Hawracy, English actor, July 29. 

Prince Faprizio CoLtonna, Vice President of 
the Italian Senate, at Rome, Aug. 9. 

Ratru Pumpe.ty, geologist and author, at 
Newport, R. I., Aug. 10, aged 85. 

CarpInAL Ricuetmy, Archbishop of Turin, 
Italy, at Turin, Aug. 10, aged 73. 

Joaquin Sorouia, Spanish painter, at Madrid, 
Aug. 10, aged 60. 

Masor Count EsterHAZy, confessed author of 
the forged document on which Captain Alfred 
Dreyfus was convicted of treason, at Harpenden, 
England, in May, 1923; he was living under the 
name of Count de Voilement. 

Kate Douctas Wiccin, writer on child life and 
kindergarten methods, at London, Aug. 24, 
aged 66. 

Princess PARLAGHY, portrait painter, at New 
York, Aug. 29, aged 59. 

Princess ANASTASIA OF Greece (formerly Mrs. 
William B. Leeds, born Nannie May Ste-vart, at 
Cleveland, Ohio), at London, Aug. 29, aged 46. 

Prince Masayosui Martsukata, former Premier 
of Japan, Prince YAMASHINA and Princess Kaya 
of Japan from injuries sustained in the Japanese 
earthquake. 

Epwarp P. Dutton, founder of the publishing 
house of E. P Dutton & Co., at Ridgefield, Conn., 
Sept. 6, aged 92. 

Wittram Roscort Tuayer, historian and an 
Overseer of Harvard University at Cambridge, 
Mass., Sept. 7, aged 64. 

MarsHaL Hermes Dopricuez DA Fonseca, for- 
mer President of Brazil, at Rio Janeiro, Sept 10, 
aged 55. 

Sicmunp LusIN, a pioneer in moving pictures, 
at Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 11, aged 72. 


THe Marguis or Ripon, at Stud!ey Royal, 
Yorkshire, England, Sept 22, aged 71. 

Viscount (Jonn) Mortey or BLACKBURN, 
British statesman and man of letters, at London, 
Sept. 23, aged 84. 

Oscar Browninc, English historian and edu- 
cator, at Rome, Oct. 6, aged 86. 

Dr. BERNARDINO MosEQUERA, former Venezu- 
elan Minister. of Foreign Affairs at Paris, Oct. 
2, aged 68. 

Count CHARLES DE- LEssePps, son of Viscount 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, builder of the Suez Canal, 
at Paris, Oct. 2, aged 82. 

A. S. Freipus. head of the Jewish literature 
division, New York Public Library, at New York, 
Oct. 4, aged 56. 

Kyo Kumasakt, Japanese Consul General at 
New York, former Consul at Moscow, at Tokio, 
Oct. 3. 

Rev. Dr. Witton Merte-Smitu, President of 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, at 
New York, Oct. 3, aged 64. 

Prerre MAut, Belgian Consul General, at Plain- 
field, N. J., Oct. 4, aged 65. 

Dr. Estantstoa Severo ZEBALLOos, Argentine 
statesman and jurist, on Oct. 4, at Liverpool, Eng- 
land, while en route to London to preside at the 
meetings of the International Law Association; he 
was lecturer at the Institute of Politics at Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., last Summer. 

Dr. Francis Goopwin, eminent among the 
Episcopal clergy of the Diocese of Connecticut, 
at Hartford, Oct. 5, aged 84. 

Dr. Hucn Hamitton, physician, historian and 
author, at Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 7, aged 76. 
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Hundreds of words you use are almost 
the same in French, Spanish and German. 


Here are over 50 from a page of a New York paper. 


reaction eminent 
conservative national 
tendency class 
illustrate energetic 
contraction industrial 
theory interest 
absolute organization 
dictator department 
political creature 
social confiscate 
ethical character 
practical person 
ignore 


brutal 
police 
capitalist 
administration conspire 
inspection 
problem 
commissioner 
naturally 
liberal 
aspiration 
aristocracy 
element 
demonstration constellation 


command 
moral 
revolution 


conference 
delegate 
historical 
consequence 
ideal 

action 
agitation 
imperial 
situation 


No wonder Americans find it so easy to talk and read 
foreign languages by the amazing new Pelman system! 


Everybody wants to be able to talk and read at least one foreign language— 


either for travelling abroad, or for business reasons. 
now enables Americans to master French, Spanish or German at sight! 


A revolutionary discovery 


Get the 


FREE BOOK that gives you the most astonishing information ever published 
about learning languages in the only natural way in your own home. 


=TF somebody handed you a for- 
; eign newspaper and told you to 
pread it at sight, you would prob- 
ably say: 

“Impossible ! Why, I don’t 
know a word of any language but 
sEnglish !’’ 

Yet the amazing fact is that 
you do actually know hundreds of 
words of French, Spanish and 
German — without realizing it. 
"Hundreds, yes thousands of words 
pare almost identical in English 
mand in the three principal foreign 
anguages. Over 50 of them, 

rinted in the panel above, were 
faken from a single American 
mewspaper page. 

» What does this mean? Simply 
Pthat you already have a _ start 
toward learning any language you 
schoose, by the easiest, most effi- 
wclent method ever devised. 

: This is the Pelman Method of 
‘Language Instruction—a wonder- 
fully simple way of teaching that 
has been enthusiastically received 
sin England, and has just been 
orought to America. You learn in 
the simplest, most natural way 
nmaginable—the way a child learns 
to speak his native tongue—with- 
out bothering about rules of 
grammar at all in the beginning. 


First You Learn to Read the 


Language at Sight 


Let us suppose, for example, 
sthat you have decided to learn 
French. (The Pelman method 
works just as simply with the 
pother languages. ) 

When you open the first lesson 
of the Pelman method, you will be 
Surprised to see not a single word 
pot explanation in English. But 
you Soon realize that no English 
WS necessary. You find that you 
already know enough French 
words to start—words that are 
Slmost the same in English—and 
hat you can easily discover the 
Be eanine of the unfamiliar French 
gwords by the way they “fit in” 
vith the ones you recognize at 
sight. Your interest is seized and 


held at once with all the fascina- 
tion of a game. 

In the places. where it is neces- 
sary, you get the meaning of new 
words from little pictures of the 
things the words stand for—but 
the principle of using words you 
already know to teach you whole 
new sentences works so well that 
you literally read the course from 
beginning to end in French, and 
at sight. 


And You Begin to Speak 


Before You Realize It 

After only eight to twelve weeks 
you will be able to read books 
and newspapers in the language 
you have chosen—and, almost be- 
fore you realize it, you will find 
yourself able to speak that lan- 
guage more fluently than students 
who have studied it for years in 
the toilsome “‘grammar-first’’ way. 

Mr. M. Dawson-Smith, an Eng- 
lish student of the Pelman sys- 
tem, writes: 

“‘A short time ago a Spanish lady was 
staying in the neighborhood. I practised 
my Spanish on her, and she congratulated 
me both on my accent and fluency. and was 
amazed to hear that I had learnt it all 
from correspondence. She has lent me sev- 
eral Spanish books which I can read with 
the greatest ease.’’ 

And the remarkable _ results 
gained by hundreds of others who 
have taken the Pelman language 
courses were not attained by a 
toilsome struggle with rules of 
grammar, or by laboriously mem- 
orizing long ‘vocabularies’’ of 
words. 

Every lesson keeps you 
ested and fascinated, 
the next. You pick up the points 
of grammar that you need auto- 
matically — almost unconsciously. 
It is only after you can already 
read and speak readily that the 
subject of grammar is touched at 
all—but correct pronunciation and 
accent are taught from the first 
lesson—and a remarkable new in- 
vention has made this part of your 
progress astonishingly easy. 


Remarkable Book Free 
What do you know about the 


inter- 


eager for. 


remarkable opportunities that 
have been opened up since the 
war to those who know one or 
more of the great foreign com- 
mercial languages? The amaz- 
ing free book that you can have 
for the asking tells you all about 
them. It shows you what a real 
business asset it is to have another 
language at your command. The 
man or woman who knows two or 
more languages is needed in busi- 
ness more than ever before. 

You have had here only a 
glimpse, a mere hint, of the fas- 
cinating and enjoyable way you 
can now learn any foreign lan- 
guage through the amazing Pel- 
man method. The big, free book 
gives you a convincing demon- 
stration of the method in opera- 
tion—actually teaches you to read 
at sight a page of the language 
you select to learn! : 

Whether you now have the de- 
sire to learn another language or 
not, you will be fascinated by the 
interesting facts about languages 
that this book gives you. 

The coupon below will bring 
you full information about the 
Pelman system of language in- 
struction. Sending for it costs 
you nothing and obligates you to 
nothing. Mail the coupon today. 


The Pelman Institute of America 
Language Department. Suite L-7012 


2575 Broadway, New York City 
SS | | T 
The Pelman Institute of America. 
Language Department, Suite L-7012 
2575 Broadway, New York City. 
Please send me full information about the 
Pelman Method of language instruction. 


I am interested in es 
| | French | | Spanish | | German 
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trol and less pre-occupation with sex than her 
forebears. Freedom does not mean license to 
the Northern woman. It means more cleanli- 
ness, increased mentality and greater self-re- 
liance. It means a better mother, not an un- 
chaste mother. At least this is an opinion of a 
woman who is not dealing with New York 
primarily, but with 500,000 women, more or less 
scattered through the East, South and West. If 
these women have a passion, it is a passion for 
the things that make for race survival, not the 
things that make for race degeneracy. This 
motif is somewhat lacking in New York, where 
many races and many ideas jostle each other, 
and where primitive principles get blurred; but 
no blurring of the primitive Teutonic principle 
of chastity is yet apparent in the country as a 
whole, nor do I believe that the modern business 
girl is headed toward this blurring. Quite 
otherwise! 

Captain Elbridge Colby, U. S. A., a val- 
ued contributor to THE Current History Mac- 
AZINE, has an article in this issue in which 
he draws comparisons between the size of the 
army of the United States and the armies of 
foreign countries, maintaining that it discloses 
a lack of preparedness by this country which 
he compares with the failure of an individual 
to take out sufficient insurance. He accompanies 
his article with interesting charts and diagrams 
which might convince one who believes in peace- 
ful methods in the settlement of international 
disputes that he demonstrates by these figures 
not that our country’s military establishment is 
too small, but that the European nations have 
establishments entirely too large, and that the 
peace of the world demands that they should 
be reduced to the ratio existing in the United 
States. 

August Frillienau, director of the _play- 
ground at Goteberg, Sweden, writes to the 


Editor with reference to the article on play- 


grounds which appeared in the August number ‘ 


of THe Current History Macazine. He corrects 
the statement that the first European playground 
was founded in Bethel, France, in the Spring of 
1921. He states that “the movement for building 
and maintaining public playgrounds was started 
in Goteberg as far back as March, 1901, when a 
society collecting funds through fixed annual 
subscriptions for members was formed. This 
society still exists and during the years from 
1901 to 1922 opened no fewer than eleven play- 
grounds in and around Goteberg. There is 2 
public playground in nearly every town in Sweden 
and even in the little hamlets. Physical exercise 
is an obligatory part of school education, and a 
considerable amount of money is spent every 
year both by the public and by private indi- 
viduals for the purpose of physical training 
among Swedish youth.” 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises 


First-class, at reasonabie rates, including hotels, drives, 
guides, fees, etc. Experienced management and staff. Ask 
for program. 
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Specially Chartered Cunarder “Laconia’’ (oil-burner) 
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five days 
Specially chartered White Star liner “Baltic.” 
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